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The Finger Print Left by t 
Thief on the Bottle of ‘Hog 


How Blankenship Saved the Innocent Strange 


The hospital had been robbed! 


Government agents had been bearing down hard on the 
drug traffic throughout the state ofIllinois. Dope-fiends, 
desperate for their’‘coke’”’, were growing bold in their dep- 
redations. And now they had looted the hospital supply! 
Nurse Robinson, on ner nightly round, had seen a stranger 
walking down the corridor. She gave the police an 
accurate description. A man was arrested. He fitted the 
description exactly. He was unable to furnish a satis- 
factory alibi. Things looked black for him. 

Blankenship, private detective and Finger Print Expert, was 
called in to gather evidence that would make conviction sure. He 
worked for an hour or so. Then he went to the Chief and said 
**You have the wrong man. He is innocent.’’ Blankenshi had 
found Finger Prints on the empty ‘‘dope’’ bottles. He 1 
Printed the suspect. A glance showed no similarity. 

Later a suspicious looking ‘‘dope fiend’’ was picked up. He, too, 
matched the nurse’s description. His Finger Prints did talley. 
And he was sent over the road where we hope he is being cured 
of his terrible vice ee had protected the innocent 
and convicted the guilty 

This is a true story. E. ‘Blankenshi Muscatine, Iowa, is a real 
Finger Print Expert, graduate of the University of Applied Science. 


T. G. Cooke, Pres., U. of A. S. 
Dept. 9446, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Dear Mr. Cooke: Without any obligation, send me your 
free book telling of the true exploits of Finger Print Ex- 
perts you have trained. Also your special Big Free Offer. 
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Earns Money Before Finishing 
Fifth Lesson 


Blankenship began earning money in Finger Print Work bel 
had finished the fifth lesson of his course. ‘Today he is® 
manag*r of a big detective agency. Ina letter he says. 
surprised to see how simple and easy it is. No one could ask 
service and attention than you gave me. 


You, Too, Can Enter This 
Fascinating Profession 


Why don’t you become a Finger Print Expert? The course em 
taken at home, by mail. Study in your spare time. Get inte 
big Money, Professional class in the envy of your fri 
family by holding an official position. Take your future is 
own hands and make it what you will. 


Get Big Men to Boost for You 


Graduates of this school SUCCEED. You have not only the 
education obtainable, but also the helpful friendship of 
President, Mr. T. G. Cooke. He never leaves a graduate to 
for himself. Ask any one of a hundred graduates whose 
we will gladly send you. 


Wonderful New Book—FREE to ¥ 


Send the coupon below for the most unique book ever pub 
on Finger Prints. Full of fascinating true stories, about the 
citing exploits of Big Men in the Finger Print Profession. 

‘gripping’ Tpetrenoes Write for it without fail. Jost 
the coupon. That is all. 


Free—Professional Finger Print Outi 


To students who enroll now, we are making a wonderfdl ¢ 

fine Professional Finger Print Outfit and a Full 
Secret Service Intelligence given absoluely FREF P 
A brilliant carreer in this uncrowded profession is withi 
grasp if you act now. Don’t wait until this special offer bas 
pired. Sendthe coupon today! Address 


T. G. Cooke, Pres., University of Applied Sci 
Dept. 9440, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hillard Wilson 


. through spare-time study. Right there I decik 
‘~ that I would be one of these trained men. 


T was 6:15 in the evening of a bright fall day. 
Bill Rhodes was standing on the corner of 42nd 
and Fifth Avenue. 

And as he stood there and watched the never- 
ending stream of automobiles flow by, a feeling of 
resentment rose within him. 

“Why,” he asked himself, “should I be forever 
struggling along on a small salary when so many 
other men have found wealth? They are only men, 
aren’t they? They have only two hands, two legs, 
one mind? What is the magic something that makes 
one man a success and the other a failure?” 

Bill Rhodes shook his head. Many times he 
had asked himself this same question but he had 
never been able to answer it satisfactorily. 

This time he might have pursued the subject 
further, but just then an automobile stopped directly 
in front of him and a strangely familiar voice 
called out— 

“Bill Rhodes! Of all men! What in the world 
are you doing here? Don’t you remember me? Jim 
Williams?” 

Yes, Bill did remember him. Five years before 
they had worked together for the same company. 
They had been fast friends and geod pals. And 
here was Jim Williams in his own automobile! 
Had he found a gold mine? Had he struck oil? 

Jim laughed. “Neither,” he said, “but something 
a whole lot better. Step in the car and we'll ride 
about a bit. I want to talk to you about old times.” 

Bill stepped in and eased back into the luxurious 
cushions. As they rode along, he told Jim with just 
a trace of sadness, how he was still working at the 
same old place and at almost the old salary. How 
he had married and had two children! How hard 
it was sometimes to make both ends meet! 

Jim Williams listened attentively. Then sud- 
denly he put his hand on Bill’s shoulder. 

“Bill,” he said seriously, “I want to tell you some- 
thing. Five years age we were working together 
at the same job—and the same low wages. We used 
to wish we could get ahead, but that’s all we ever 
did—just wish. 

“And then one night I happened to see an adver- 
tisement in one of the magazines. It told about the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton 
and how they had helped so many men to success 


“I remember telling you about sending in & 
coupon. And I remember how you laughed w 
said I was just wasting my time and my mom, 
But I wasn’t, Bill! It was the best investmen| 
ever made. 

“I have figured it out and I have found that 
minute I spent in marking and mailing that coupe 
has been worth $50,000 to me. 
have made just $50,000 more in the last five yem 
than if I had stayed at the old job. And I say ry 
frankly that I owe my advancement to the I. Ci 

“What I have done, Bill, you can do. If a 
thing, you have a better mind to begin with thal 
had. But you have never made use of it.” 

As Jim Williams finished, he looked intently 
Bill, half fearful that he might have hurt his fet 
ings. But Bill was made of sterner stuff. 

“Jim,” he said slowly, “I want to thank youf 
what you have said. You had your $50,000 mins 
I say that I’m going to have mine. i 
am going to send in the coupon that has starte# 
many men on the up-road to success.” 


H°v much longer are you going to wait beim 
taking the step that is bound to bring yw 
advancement and more money? 

The way is easy. Without cost, without obligr 
tion, mark and mail this coupon. It takes only! 
two-cent stamp and a $50,000 minute of your tit 
but it is the most important thing you can do tols 
— a oe ee eee ee TEAR OUT HERE eee cee oe oe ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHOO 

BOX 3023-C SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I cas qual 
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Author of ‘‘The Pardon Tree,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
A PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


SUITE aside from its natural 

§ characteristics, there is an at- 

f mosphere about a college 

town, especially a New Eng- 

land college town, that is unmistakable. 

It is not so much actively intellectual 

as passively aware of, and satisfied 
with, its own intellectuality. 

The beautiful little town of Corinth 
was no exception, and from its tree- 
shaded village green to the white- 
columned homes on its outskirts it 
fairly radiated a satisfied sense of its 
own superiority. Not that the people 
were smug or self-conceited. They 
merely accepted the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Corinth was among the best 
in the country, and that all true Co- 
tinthians were both proud and worthy 
of it. 

And the village itself was a gem of 


well-kept streets, roads, and houses, and 
all New England could scarcely show a 


better groomed settlement. In a way, 
the students, of course, owned the 
place, yet there were many families 
whose claims to._prominence lay in an- 
other direction. However, Corinth was 
by all counts a college town, and gloried 
in it. 

The university had just passed 
through the throes and thrills of one of 
its own presidential elections. The con- 
test of the candidates had been long, 
and at last the strife had become bit- 
ter. Two factions strove for suprem- 
acy; one, the conservative side, adher- 
ing to old traditions; the other, the 
modern spirit, preferring new condi- 
tions and progressive enterprise. Hard- 
waged and hard-won, the battle had re- 
sulted at last in the election of John 
Waring, the candidate of the followers 
of the old school. 

Waring was not an old fogy, nor yet 
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a hidebound or narrow-minded back 
number. But he did put mental attain- 
ment ahead of physical prowess, and he 
did hold by certain old-fashioned prin- 
ciples and methods which he and his 
constituents felt to be the backbone of 
the old and _ honored institution. 
Wherefore, though his election was an 
accomplished fact, John Waring had 
made enemies that seemed likely never 
to be placated. But his innate serenity 
and acquired poise were not disturbed 
by adverse criticism ; he was a man with 
a single eye to his duty as he saw it. 
And he accepted the position of respon- 
sibility and trust, simply and sincerely 
with a determination to make his name 
honored among the list of presidents. 

Inauguration, however, would not be 
held until June, and the months from 
February on would give him time to 
accustom himself to his new duties, and 
to learn much from the retiring presi- 
dent. 

Yet it must not be thought that John 
Waring was unpopular. On the con- 
trary, he was respected and liked by 
everybody in Corinth. Even the rival 
faction conceded his ability, his sterling 
character, and his personal charm. And 
their chagrin and disappointment at his 
election were far more because of their 
desire for the other candidate’s innova- 
tions than of any dislike for John War- 
ing as a man. 

Of course there were some who 
candidly expressed their disapproval of 
the new president, but so far no real 
pbstacles were put in his way, and it 
was hoped there would be none. 

Now, whether because of the exigen- 
cies of his new position, or merely be- 
cause of the irresistible charms of Mrs. 
Bates, Waring expected to make the 
lady his wife before his inauguration. 

“And a good thing,” her neighbor, 
Mrs. Adams, observed. “John Waring 
ought to’ve been somebody’s good- 
looking husband long ago. A bachelor 
president of Corinth is out of all rea- 


son. Who’d stand by his side at the 
receptions, I’d like to know!” For cer- 
tain public receptions were dearly loved 
by the citizens of Corinth, and Mrs, 
Adams was one of the most reception- 
loving of all. 

As in all college towns, there were 
various and sundry boarding houses, 
inns, and hotels of all grades, but the 
boarding house of Mrs. Adams was, 
without a dissenting voice, acclaimed 
the most desirable and most homelike, 

The good lady’s husband, though 
known as “Old Salt,” was by no means 
a seafaring man, nor had he ever been. 
Instead he was a leaf on a branch of 
the Saltonstall family tree, and the ab- 
breviation had been given him long ago, 
and had stuck. 

“Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Adams asserted, 
“we’ve never had a bachelor president 
of Corinth, and I hope we never will. 
Mrs. Bath is a nice, sweet-spoken lady, 
a widow of four years’ standing, and I 
do say she’s just the one for Doctor 
Waring’s wife. She has dignity, and 
yet she’s mighty human.” 

Emily Bates was human. Not very 
tall, a little inclined to plumpness, with 
fair hair and laughing blue eyes, she 
was of a cozy, home-loving sort, and 
her innate good nature and ready tact 
were unfailing. 

At first she had resisted John War- 
ing’s appeal, but he persisted until she 
found she really liked the big, whole- 
some man, and without much difficulty 
she learned to love him. 

Waring was  distinguished-looking 
rather than handsome. Tall and well- 
made, he had a decided air of reserve 
which he rarely broke through, but 
which, Emily Bates discovered, could 
give way to confidences showing depths 
of sweetness and charm. 

The two were happily matched. 
Waring was forty-two and Mrs. Bates 
half a dozen years younger, But both 
seemed younger than their years, and 
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retained their earlier tastes and enthusi- 
asms. 

Also both were bound up heart and 
soul in the welfare of the university. 
Mrs. Bates’ first husband had been one 
of its prominent professors, and its his- 
tory and traditions were known and 
loved by the cheery little lady. 

Perhaps the only person in Corinth 
who was not pleased at the approach- 
ing nuptials of John Waring and Emily 
Bates was Mrs. Peyton, Waring’s pres- 
ent housekeeper. For it meant the loss 
of her position, which she had faith- 
fully filled for ten years or more. And 
this meant, also, the loss of a good and 
satisfactory home, not only for herself, 
but for her daughter, Helen, a girl of 
eighteen, who lived there with her. 

Not yet had Waring told his house- 
keeper that she was to be dethroned, 
but she knew the notice would come; 
knew, too, that it was delayed only 
because of John Waring’s disinclination 
to say or do anything unwelcome to an- 
other. And Mrs. “Peyton had been his 
sister’s school friend and had served 
him well and faithfully. Yet she must 
go, for the incoming mistress needed no 
other housekeeper for the establishment 
than her own efficient, capable self. 

It was a very cold February after- 
noon, and Mrs. Peyton was serving tea 
in the cheerful living room. Emily 
Bates was present; an indulgence she 
seldom allowed herself, for she was 
punctilious regarding conventions, and 
Corinth people, after all, were critical. 
Though, to be sure, there was no harm 
in her taking tea in the home so soon 
to be her own. 

The two women were outwardly 
most courteous, and, if there was an 
underlying hostility, it was not observ- 
able on the part of either. 

“I came to-day,” Emily Bates said 
as she took her teacup from the Japa- 
nese butler who offered it, “because I 
want to tell you, John, of some rumors 
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I heard in town. They say there is 
trouble brewing for you.” 

“*Trouble brewing’ is such a pictur- 
esque phrase,” Waring said, smiling 
idly as he stirred his tea. “One im- 
mediately recalls Macbeth’s witches and 
their trouble brew.” 

“You needn’t laugh.” Emily flashed 
an affectionate smile toward him. 
“When the phrase is used it often 
means something.” 

“Something vague and indefinite,” 
suggested Gordon Lockwood, who was 
Waring’s secretary, and was as one of 
the family. 

“Not necessarily,” Mrs. Bates re- 
turned; “more likely something defi- 
nite, though perhaps not very alarm- 
ing.” ry 

“Such as what?” asked Waring. 
“And from what direction? Will the 
freshmen make me an apple-pie bed, or 
will the seniors iaze me, do you think?” 

“Be serious, John,” Mrs. Bates 
begged. “I tell you there is a move- 
ment on foot to stir up dissension. I 
heard they would contest the election.” 

“Oh, they can’t do that,’ Lockwood 
stated, “nor would anybody try. Don’t 
be alarmed, Mrs. Bates. I’m sure we 
know all that’s going on, and I can’t 
think there’s any trouble brewing for 
Doctor Waring.” 

“T’ve heard it, too,” vouchsafed Mrs. 
Peyton. “It’s not anything definite, but 
there are rumors and hints, and where 
there’s smoke there’s bound to be fire. 
I wish you’d at least look into it, 
doctor.” 

“Yes,” agreed Emily Bates, “do look 
into it, John.” 

“But how can I?” Waring smilingly 
asked. “I can’t go from door to door, 
saying, ‘I’ve come to investigate a 
rumor,’ can I?” 

“Oh, don’t be absurd!” Mrs. Bates’ 
plump little hands fluttered in protest 
and then fell quietly to rest in her lap. 
“You men are so tactless! Now Mrs. 
Peyton or I could find out all about it 
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without any one knowing we were mak- 
ing inquiry.” : 

“Why don’t you, then?” asked War- 
ing, and Mrs. Peyton gave a pleased 
smile as the guest bracketed their 
names. 

“T will, if you say so.” Emily spoke 
gravely. “That’s what I wanted to ask 
you. I didn’t like to take up the matter 
with any one unless you directly ap- 
proved.” . 

“Oh, go ahead. I see no harm in it.” 

“But, Doctor Waring,” put in Lock- 
wood, “is it wise? I fear that if Mrs. 
Bates takes up this matter she may get 
in deeper than she means or expects 
to, and—well, you can’t tell what might 
turn up.” 

“That’s so, Emily. 
you'd best be careful.” 

“Oh, John, how vacillating you are! 
First you say go ahead, and then you 
say stop! I don’t mind your changing 
your opinions, but I do resent your pay- 
ing so little attention to the matter. You 
toss it aside without thought.” 

“Doctor Waring thinks very quickly,” 
said Mrs. Peyton, and Emily gave her a 
slight stare. 

It was hard for the housekeeper to 
realize that she must inevitably lose her 
place in his household, and the thought 
made her a little assertive while she 
still had opportunity. 

“Yes, I know it,” was the reply 
Emily gave, and she went on, address- 
ing herself to the two men. 

“Persuade him, Mr. Lockwood. Not 
of his duty—he never misapprehends 
that—but of the necessity of looking on 
this matter as a duty.” 

“What a pleader you are, Emily,” 
and- Waring gave her an admiring 
bow; “I am almost persuaded that my 
very life is in danger!” 

“Oh, you won’t be good!” The blue 
eyes twinkled, but the rosy little mouth 
took on a mutinous pout. “Well, I 
warn you, if you don’t look out for 
yourself, I’m going to look out for 


As matters stand 


you! And that, as Mr. Lockwood 
hints, may get you into trouble!” 

“What a contradictory little person 
it is! In an effort to get me out of 
trouble, you admit you will probably 
get me into trouble. Well, well, if this 
is during our betrothal days, what will 
you do after we are married ?” 

“Oh, then you’ll obey me implicitly.” 
And the expressive hands indicated, 
with a wide sweep, total subjection. 

“You'll find him not absolutely easy 
to manage,” Mrs. Peyton declared, and 
though Emily Bates said no word, she 
gave a look of superior managing 
power that brought the housekeeper’s 
thin lips together in a resentful straight 
line. 

This byplay was _ unnoticed by 
large-minded John Waring, but it 
amused Lockwood, who was an ob- 
server of human nature. 

Unostentatiously he watched Mrs. 
Peyton as she turned her attention to 
the tea tray, and noted the air of im- 
portance with which she continued her 
duties as hostess. 

“Bring hot toast, Ito,” she said to 
the well-trained and deferential Japa- 
nese. “And a few more lemon slices. 
I see another guest coming.” 

She smiled out through the window, 
and a moment later a breezy young 
chap came into the room. 

“Hello, folkses!” he cried. 
Aunt Emily.” 

He gave Mrs. Bates an audible kiss 
on her pretty cheek and bowed with 
boyish good humor to Mrs. Peyton. 

“How do you do, Uncle Doctor 
and, “How goes it, Lock?” he went on, 
as he threw himself, a little sprawl- 
ingly, into an easy-chair. “And here’s 
the fair Helen of Troy!” 

He jumped up as Helen Peyton came 
into the room. 

“Why, Pinky,” she said, “when did 
you come?” 

“Just now, my girl, as you noted 
from your oriel lattice—and came ruf- 


“Hello, 


3” 
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ning down to bask in the sunshine of 
my smiles.” 

“Behave yourself, Pinky,” admon- 
ished his aunt, as she noted Helen’s 
quick blush and realized that the saucy 
boy told the truth. 

Pinckney Payne, college freshman, 
and nephew of Emily Bates, was very 
fond of Doctor Waring, his English 
teacher, and was also fond, in his boy- 
ish way, of his aunt. But he was no 
respecter of authority, and, now that 
his aunt was to be the wife of his favo- 
rite professor, and the president of the 
university as well, he assumed an abso- 
lute familiarity. with the whole house- 
hold. 

His nickname was not only an ab- 
breviation, but was descriptive of his 
exuberant health and invariably red 
cheeks. For the rest, he was just a 
rollicking, carefree boy, ringleader in 
college fun, often punished, but as 
often bobbing up serenely again, ready 
for more mischief. 

Helen Peyton adored the irrepressi- 
ble Pinky, and, though he liked her, it 
was no more than he felt for many 
others and not so much as he had for a 
few. 

“Tea, Mrs. Peyton? Oh, yes, indeed, 
thank you. Yes, two lemon and three 
sugar. And toasts—and cakies—oh, 
what good ones! Alma Mater doesn’t 
feed us like this! I say, Aunt Emily, 
after you’re married, may I come to tea 
every day? And bring the fellows?” 

“T’'ll answer that. You may,” said 
John Waring. 

“And Vil revise the answer. You 
may, with reservations,’ Mrs. Bates 
supplemented. “Now, Pinky, you’re a 
dear and a sweet, but you can’t annex 
this house and all its affairs just be- 
cause it’s going to be my home.” 

“Don't want to, auntie. I only want 
you to annex me. You'll keep the same 
cook we have at preset, won’t you?” 

He looked solicitously at her, over a 
large slice of toast and jam. 


“Maybe and maybe not,” Mrs. Pey- 
ton spoke up. “Cooks are not always 
anxious to be kept.” 

“At any rate, we'll have a cook, 
Pinky, of some sort,” his aunt assured 
him, and the boy turned to tease Helen 
Peyton, who was quite willing to be 
teased. 

“I saw your beau to-day, Helen,” he 
said. 

“Which one?” she asked placidly. 

“Ts there a crowd? Well, I mean the 
Tyler person. Him as hangs out at Old 
Salt’s. And, by the way, Uncle Presi- 
dent—yes, I am a bit previous on both 
counts, but you'll soon have the honor 
of being both president and my uncle 
—by the way, I say, Bob Tyler says 
there’s something in the wind.” 

“A straw to show which 
blows, perhaps,” Waring said. 

“Perhaps, sir. But it’s blowing. 
Tyler says there’s a movement on foot 
to make things hot for you if you take 
the presidential chair with your present 
intentions.” 

“My intentions?” 

“Yes, sir; about athletics and sports 
in general.” 

“And what are my so-called inten- 
tions ?” 

“They say that you mean to cut out 
sport——” 

“Oh, Pinckney, you know better than 
that!” 

“Well, Doctor Waring, some seem to 
think that’s what you have in mind, If 
you’d declare your intentions now——” 

“Look here. Don’t you think I’ve 
enough on my mind ‘in the matter of 
marrying your aunt, without bringing 
in other matters till that’s settled ?” 

“Going to be married soon, Uncle 
Doc ?” 

“We are. As soon as your aunt will 
select a pleasant day for the ceremony. 
Then, that attended to, I can devote my 
mind and energies to this other sub- 
ject. And meanwhile, my boy, if you 
hear talk about it, don’t make any as- 


way .it 
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sertions. Rather, try to hush up the 
subject.” 

“T see—I see—and I will, Doctor 
Waring. You don’t want to bother 
with those things till you’re a settled 
married man! I know just how you 
feel about it. Important-business—this 
getting married—I daresay, sir.” 

“Tt is, and so much so that I’m going 
to take the bride-elect off right now for 
a little private confab. You must un- 
derstand that we have much to ar- 
range.” 

“Run along. Bless you, my chil- 
dren!” Pinky waved a teacup and a 
sandwich beneficently toward the pair 
as they went toward the doctor’s study. 


The house was a large one, with a 
fine front portico upheld by six enor- 
mous fluted columns. One of the most 
beautiful of New England doorways 
led into a wide hall. To the right of 
this was the drawing-room, not so 
often used and not so well liked as the 
more cozy living room, to the left as 
one entered, and where the tea-drinking 
group now sat. 

3ehind these two rooms and hall ran 
a cross hall, with an outer door at the 
end back of the living room and a deep 
and wide window seat at the other end, 
behind the drawing-room. 

Farther back, beyond the cross hall, 
on the living-room side, was the dining 
room, and beside it, back of the draw- 
ing-room, was the doctor’s study. This 
was the gem of the whole house. The 
floor had been sunken to give greater 
ceiling height, for the room was very 
large, and of fine proportions. It 
opened onto the cross hall with wide 
double doors, and a flight of six or 
seven steps descended to its rug-cov- 
ered floor. 

Opposite the double doors was the 
great fireplace, with high overmantel of 
carved stone. Each side of the mantel 
were windows, high and not large. The 
daylight came through a long French 


window that opened. like doors on the 
right of the entrance. 

This French window, giving on a 
small porch, and the door that opened 
into the cross hall of the house, were 
the only doors in the great room, save 
those on cupboards and bookcases. 

On the other side of the room, op- 
posite the French window, was a row 
of four small windows looking into the 
dining room. But these were high, and 
could not be seen through by people on 
the sunken floor of the study. 

The whole room was done in Cir- 
cassian walnut, and represented the 
ideal abode of a man of letters. The 
fireside was flanked with two facing 
davenports ; the wide window seat was 
piled with cushions. The French-win- 
dow doors were suitably curtained, and 
the high windows were of truly beauti- 
ful stained glass. 

In the middle of the room was the 
spacious table-desk and bookcases, both 
portable and built in, lined the walls. 
There were a few good busts and val- 
uable pictures, and the whole effect was 
one of dignity and repose. 

The room was renowned, and all 
Corinth spoke of -it with pride. 
Students felt it a great occasion that 
brought them within its walls, and the 
faculty loved nothing better than a ses- 
sion therein. 

Casual guests were rarely entertained 
in the study. Only especial visitors, or 
those worthy of its classic atmosphere, 
found welcome there. Mrs. Peyton or 
Helen were not expected to use it, and 
Mrs. Bates had already declared she 
should respect it as the sanctum of 
Doctor Waring alone. 

The two made their way to the win- 
dow seat, and, as he arranged the soft 
cushions for her, Waring said: “Don't, 
Emily, ever feel shut out of this room. 
As I live now I’ve not welcomed the 
Peytons in here, but my wife is a differ- 
ent proposition.” 

“] still feel an awe of the place, John, 
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but I may get used to it. Anyway, I'll 
try, and I do appreciate your willing- 
ness to have me in here. Then, if you 
want to be alone, you must put me out.” 

“T’'ll probably do that sometimes, 
dear, for I have to spend many hours 
alone. You know, I’m not taking this 
presidency lightiy.” 

“I know it, you conscientious dear. 
But, on the other hand, don’t be too 
serious about it. You’re just the man 
for the place, just the character for a 
college president; and, if you try too 
hard to improve or reconstruct your- 
self, you'll probably spoil your present 
perfection.” 

“Well, nothing could spoil your pres- 
ent perfection, my Emily. I am too 
greatly blessed, to have the great honor 
from the college, and you, too!” 

“Are you happy, John? All happy?” 

Waring’s deep blue eyes fastened 
themselves on her face. His brown 
hair showed only a little gray at the 
temples, his fine face was not touched 
greatly by time’s lines, and his clear, 
wholesome skin glowed with health. 

If there was an instant’s hesitation 
before his reply came, it was none the 
less hearty and sincere. “Yes, my dar- 
ling, all happy. And you?” 

“I am happy, if you. are,” she re- 
turned. “But I can never be happy if 
there is a shadow of any sort on your 
heart. Is there, John? Tell me truly.” 

“You mean regarding this trouble 
that I héar is brewing for me?” 

“Not only that; I mean in any di- 
rection.” 

“Trouble, Emily! With you in my 
arms! No—a thousand times no! 
Trouble and I are strangers, so long as 
Thave you!” 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS MYSTERY ARRIVES. 
ANY one who has arrived at the rail- 
road station of a New England 


village after dark on a very cold winter 
night, the train late, no one to meet 


- 


him, and no place engaged for board 
and lodging, will know the desolation of 
such a situation. 

New England’s small railroad sta- 
tions are much alike, the crowds that 
alight from the trains are much alike, 
the people waiting on the platforms for 
the arriving travelers are much alike; 
but there came into Corinth one night 
a passenger who was not at all like the 
fellow passengers on that belated train. 
It was a train from New York, due in 
Corinth at five-forty, but, owing to the 
extreme cold weather and various un- 
toward freezings occasioned thereby, 
the delays were many and long, and the 
train drew into the station shortly after 
seven o'clock. 

Tired, hungry, and impatient, the 
travelers crowded out of the train and 
stamped through the snow to the vehi- 
cles awaiting them, or footed it to their 
near-by homes. 

The passenger who was unlike the 
others stepped down from the car plat- 
form, and, holding her small suit case 
firmly, crossed the track and entered 
the station waiting room. She went to 
the ticket window but found no attend- 
ant there. Impatiently she tapped her 
little foot on the old board floor, but no 
one appeared. 

“Agent!” she called out, rapping with 
her knuckles on the window shelf, 
“Agent! Where are you?” 

“Who's there? What d’ y’ want?” 
growled a surly voice, and a head ap- 
peared at the ticket window. 

“T want somebody to look after me! 
I’m alone, and I .want a porter, and I 
want a conveyance, and I want some 
information.” 

“Oh, you do! Well, I can’t supply 
porters nor_yet conveyances ; but infor- 
mation I may be able to give you.” 

“Very well then.” And a pair of 
big, dark eyes seemed to pierce his very 
brain. ‘Tell me where I can find the 
best accommodations in Corinth.” 

The now aroused agent looked more 
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interestedly at the inquirer. He saw a 
mere slip of a girl, young, slender, and 
very alert of manner. Her dark, grave 
little face was oval, and her eyes had a 
strange, uncanny way of roving quickly 
about and coming suddenly _ back, 
greatly disconcerting the stolid ticket 
agent. 

This agent was not unused to girls; a 
college town is often invaded by hordes 
of smart young women, pretty girls, and 
gay hoydens. Many Junes he had sold 
tickets or given information to hun- 
dreds of feminine inquirers, but none 
had ever seemed quite like this one. 

“Best accommodations?” he repeated 
stupidly. 

“You heard me, then! 
do you propose to reply?” 

Still he gazed at her in silence, run- 
ning over in his mind the various 
boarding houses and finding none he 
thought she’d like. 

“There’s a rule of the railroad com- 
pany that questions must be answered 
the same day they’re asked,” she said 
witheringly, and, picking up her suit 
case, she started for the door, feeling 
that any one she might find would 
know more than this dummy. 

“Wait! Oh, I say, miss; wait a 
minute.” 

“T did,” she said coolly, proceeding to 
the door. 

“But—oh, hold on—try ‘Old Salt’ 
Adams. You couldn’t do better.” 

“Where is it?” She deigned to pause 
a moment, and he replied quickly: 

“He’s right outside. Hurry up out— 
you can catch him!” 

Here was something she could under- 
stand, and she hurried up out, just in 
time to see an old man with long white 
beard jump into his sleigh and begin 
to tuck fur robes about him. 

“He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle,” she quoted to herself, 
and then cried out: “Hey, there, Santa 
Claus, give me a lift?” 

“You engaged for our house?” the 


About when 
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man called back, and, as she shook her — 
head, he gathered up his reins. 

“Can’t take any one not engaged,” he 
called back. “Giddap!” 

“Wait—wait! I command you!” 
The sharp, clear young voice rang out 
through the cold, winter air, and Old 
Saltonstall Adams paused to listen. 

“Ho, ho!” he chuckled. ‘You com- 
mand me, do you? Now I haven’t been 
commanded for something like fifty 
years.” 

“Oh, don’t stop to fuss,” the girl ex- 
claimed angrily. “Don’t you see I’m 
cold, hungry, and very uncomfortable! 
You have a boarding house. I want 
board. Now you take me in. Do you 
hear?” 

“Sure I hear, but, miss, we’ve only so 
many rooms, and they’re all occupied or 
engaged.” 

“Some are engaged, but as yet un- 
occupied?” The dark eyes challenged 
him, and Adams mumbled: 

“Well, that’s about it.” 

“Very well. I will occupy one until 
the engager comes along. Let me get 
in. No, I can manage my suit case 
myself. You get my trunk. Here’s the 
check. Or will you send for that to- 
morrow ?” 

“Why wait? Might’s well get it now, 
if so be you’re bound to bide. ’Fraid to 
wait in the sleigh alone ?”’ 

“T’m afraid of nothing,” was the dis- 
dainful answer, and the girl pulled the 
fur robes up around her as she sat in 
the middle of the back seat. 

Shortly Old Salt returned with the 
trunk on his shoulder and put it in the 
front with himself, and they started. 

“Don’t try to talk,” he called back to 
her as the horses began a rapid trot. “I 
can’t hear you against this wind.” 

“I’ve no intention of talking,” the girl 
replied, but the man couldn’t hear her. 
The wind blew fiercely. It was snow- 
ing a little, and the drifts sent feathery 
clouds through the air. The trees, 
coated with ice from a recent sleet 
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storm, broke off crackling bits of ice as 
they passed. The girl looked about, at 
first curiously, and then timidly, as if 
frightened by what she saw. 

It was not a long ride, and they 
stopped before a large house, showing 
comfortably lighted windows and a 
broad front door that swung open even 
as the girl was getting down from the 
sleigh. 

“For the land sake!” exclaimed a 
brisk feminine voice. “This ain’t 
Letty! Who in the earth have you got 
here?” 

“T don’t know,” Old Salt Adams re- 
plied truthfully. “Take her along, 
mother, and give her a night’s lodging.” 

“But where is Letty? Didn’t she 
come?” 

“Now can’t you see she didn’t come? 
Do you s’pose I left her at the station, 
or dumped her out along the road? No, 
since you will have it, she didn’t come. 
She did not come!” 

Old Salt drove on toward the barns, 
and Mrs. Adams bade the girl go into 
the house. 

The landlady followed, and as she 
saw the strange guest she gazed at her 
in frank curiosity. 

“You want a room, I s’pose,” she be 
gan. “But I’m sorry to say we haven't 
one vacant.” 

“Oh, I'll take Letty’s. She didn’t 
come, you see, so I can take her room 
for to-night.” 

“Letty wouldn’t like that.” 

“But I would. And I’m here, and 
Letty isn’t. Shall we go right up?” 

Picking up her small suit case, the 
girl started and then stepped back for 
the woman to lead the way. 

“Not quite so fast, if you please. 
What is your name?” 

As the landlady’s tone changed to a 
sterner inflection the girl likewise grew 
dignified, 

“My name is Anita Austin,” she said 
coldly. “I came here because I was 
told it was the best house in Corinth.” 


’ 


“Where are you from?” 

“New York City.” 

By this time the strange, dark eyes 
had done their work. A steady glance 
from Anita Austin seemed to compel all 
the world to do her bidding. At any 
rate Mrs. Adams took the suit case, and 
without further talk conducted the 
stranger upstairs. 

She took her into an attractive bed- 
room, presumably made ready for the 
absent Letty. 

“This will do,” Miss Austin said 
calmly. “Will you send me up a tray 
of supper? I don’t want much, and I 
prefer not to come down to dinner.” 

“Land sake! Dinner’s over long ago. 
You want some tea, ’n’ bread ’n’ butter, 
’n’ preserves ’n’ cake?” 

“Yes, thank you, that sounds geod. 
Send it in half an hour.” 

To her guest Mrs. Adams showed 
merely a face of acquiescence, but, once 
outside the deor and released from the 
spell of those eerie eyes, she remarked 
to herself, “For the land sake!” with 
great emphasis. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that!’ Old Salt Adams cried, when, 
after she had started him on his sup- 
per, his wife related the episode. 

“T can’t make her out,’ Mrs. Adams 
said thoughtfully. “But I don’t like 
her. And I won’t keep her. To-mor- 
row you take her over to Belton’s.” 

“Tust as you say. But I thought her 
kinda interesting-looking. You can’t 
say she isn’t that.” 

“Maybe so, to some folks. Not to 
me. And Letty’ll come to-merrow, so 
that girl’ll have to get out of the room.” 

Meanwhile “that girl” was eagerly 
peering out of her window. 

She tried to discern which were the 
lights of the college buildings, but 
through the still lightly falling snow she 
could see but little, and after a time she 
gave up the effort. She drew her head 
back into the room just as a tap at the 
door announced her supper. 
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“Thank you,” she said to the maid 
who brought it. “Set it on that stand, 
please. It looks very nice.” 

And then sitting comfortably in an 
easy-chair, robed in warm dressing 
gown and slippers, Miss Anita Austin 
devoted a pleasant half hour to the 
simple but thoroughly satisfactory 
meal, 

This finished, she wrote some letters. 
Not many, indeed, but, few as they 
were, the midnight hour struck before 
she sealed the last envelope and wrote 
the last address. 

Then, preparing for bed, she again 
looked from the window and gazed 
long into the night. 

“Corinth,” she whispered. “Oh, 
Corinth, what do you hold for me? 
What fortune or misfortune will you 
bring me? What fortune or misfor- 
tune shall I bring to others? Oh, jus- 
tice, justice, what crimes are committed 
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in thy name! 


The next morning Anita appeared in 
the dining room at the breakfast hour. 

Mrs. Adams scrutinized her sharply 
and looked a little disapprovingly at the 
short skirt of the new boarder. 

Anita, her dark eyes scanning her 
hostess with equal sharpness, seemed to 
express an equal disapproval of the 
country-cut gingham and huge, white 
apron, 

Not at all obtuse, Mrs. Adams sensed 
this, and her tone was a little more 
deferential than she had at first in- 
tended to make it. 

“Will you sit here, please, Miss Aus- 
tinr’ She indicated a chair next her- 
self. 

“No, thank you. T’ll sit by my 
friend.” And the girl slipped into a 
vacant chair next Saltonstall Adams. 

Old Salt gave a furtive glance at his 
wife, and suppressed a chuckle at her 
surprise. 

“This is Mr. Tyler’s place,” he said 


to the usurper, “but I expect he’ll let 
you have it this once.” 

“T mean to have it all the time.” 
Anita nodded gravely at her host as she 
spoke. 

“All the time is this one meal only,” 
crisply put in Mrs. Adams. “I’m sorry, 
Miss Austin, but we can’t keep you 
here. I have no vacant room.” 

The entrance of some other. people 
gave Anita a chance to speak in an un- 
dertone to Mr. Adams, and she said: 

“You'll let me stay till Letty comes, 
won’t you? I suppose you are boss in 
your own house.” 

As a matter of fact almost any 
phrase would have described the man 
better than “‘boss in his own house,”’ but 
the idea tickled his sense of irony, and 
he chuckled as he replied: “You bet I 
am! Here you stay, as long as you 
want to.” 

“You’re my friend, then?’ An ap- 
pealing glance was shot at him from be- 
neath long, curling lashes that proved 
the complete undoing of Saltonstall 
Adams. 

“To the death!” he whispered, in 
mock dramatic manner. 

Anita gave a shiver. 
to put it!” she cried. 
forever, sir!” 

“Doubtless,” Old Salt returned 
placidly. ‘“You’re a freak, aren’t you?” 

“That isn’t a very pretty way of ex- 
pressing it, but I suppose I am.” A 
mutinous look passed over the strange 
little face. 

In repose the face was oval, serene, 
and regular of feature. But when the 
girl smiled or spoke or frowned, 
changes took place, and the mobile 
countenance grew soft with laughter or 
hard with scorn. 

And scorn was plainly visible when, 
a moment later, Adams _ introduced 
Robert Tyler, a fellow boarder, to Miss 
Austin. 

She gave him first a conventional 
glance; then, as he dropped into the 
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chair next her’s, and said, “Only too 
glad to give up my place to a peach,” 
she turned on him a flashing glance, 
that, as he expressed it afterward, 
“wiped him off the face of the earth.” 

Nor could he reinstate himself in her 
good graces. He tried a penitent atti- 
tude, bravado, jocularity, and indiffer- 
ence, but one and all failed to engage 
her interest or even her attention. She 
answered his remarks with calm, curt 
speeches that left him baffled and un- 
certain whether he wanted to bow down 
and worship her or wring her neck. 

Old Sait Adams took this all in, his 
amusement giving way to curiosity and 
then to wonder. Who was this person, 
who looked like a young, very young 
girl, yet who had all the mental powers 
of an experienced woman? What was 
she, and what was her calling? 

The other boarders appeared. Those 
nearest Anita were introduced, and 
most of them considered her merely a 
pretty,new guest. Her manners were 
irreproachable, her demeanor quiet and 
graceful; yet, as Adams covertly 
watched her, he felt as if he were 
watching an inactive volcano. 

The meal over, he detained her a mo- 
ment in the dining room. 

“Why are you here, Miss Austin?” 
he said courteously. “What is your er- 
rand in Corinth?” 

“T am an artist,” she said, looking at 
him with her mysterious, intent gaze. 
“Or, perhaps I should say an art stu- 
dent. I’ve been told that there are 
beautiful bits of winter scenery avail- 
able for subjects here, and I want to 
sketch. Please, Mr. Adams, let me stay 
here until Letty comes.” 

A sudden twinkle in her eye startled 
the old man, and he said quickly : “How 
do you know she isn’t coming?” 

That, in turn, surprised Anita, but 
she only smiled and replied: “I saw a 
telegram handed to Mrs. Adams at 
breakfast—and then she looked 
thoughtfully at me, and—oh, well, I 
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just sort of knew it was to say Letty 
couldn’t come.” 

“You witch! You uncanny thing!” 

And then along came Nemesis, in the 
person of the landlady. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Austin,’ 
but the girl interrupted her. 

“Please, Mrs. Adams,” she said 
pleadingly, “don’t say anything to make 
me sorry, too! Now you want to say 
you haven’t any room for me, but that 
isn’t true; so you don’t know what to 
say to get rid of me. But—why do 
you want to get rid of me?” 

Esther Adams looked at the girl, and 
that look was her undoing. 

Such a pathetic face, such pleading 
eyes, such a wistful, curved mouth, the 
landlady couldn’t resist, and, against 
her will, against her better judgment, 
she said: “Well, then, stay, you poor 
little thing. But you must tell me more 
about yourself. I don’t know who you 
are.” 

“T don’t know myself,” the strange 
girl returned. “Do we, any of us, know 
who we are? We go through this world 
strangers to one another, don’t we? 
And, also, strangers to ourselves.” Her 
eyes took on a faraway, mystical look. 
“If I find out who I am [’ll let you 
know.” 

Then a dazzling smile broke over her 
face, they heard a musical ripple of 
laughter, and she was gone. 

They heard her steps as she ran up- 
stairs to her room, and the two 
Adamses looked at each other. 

“Daffy,” said Mrs. Adams. “A little 
touched, poor child. I believe she has 
run away from home or from her 
keepers. We'll hear the truth soon. 
They'll be looking for her.” 

“Perhaps,” said her husband doubt- 
fully. “But that isn’t the way I size 
her up. She’s nobody’s fool, that girl. 
Wish you’d seen her give Bob Tyler his 
comeuppance !” 

“What'd she say?” 

“*T wasn’t what she said so much as 
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she began, 
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the look she gave him! He almost went 
through the floor. Well, she says she’s 
a painter of scenery and landscapes. 
Let her stay a few days till I size her 
up.” 

“You size her up!” returned his wife, 
with good-natured contempt. “If she 
smiles on you or gives you a bit of 
taffy-talk you'll size her up for an 
angel! I’m not so sure she isn’t quite 
the opposite!” 


Meanwhile, the subject of their dis- 
cussion was arraying herself for a 
walk. Equipped with storm boots and 
fur coat, she set out to inspect Corinth. 
A jaunty fur cap, with one long, red 
quill feather, gave her still more the 
appearance of an elf or gnome, and 
many of the Adams house boarders 
watched the little figure as she set forth 
to brave the icy streets. 

Apparently she had no fixed plan of 
procedure, for at each corner she 
looked about and chose her course at 
random. The snow had ceased during 
the night, and it was very cold, with 
a clear, sunshiny frostiness in the air 
that made the olive cheeks red and 
glowing. 

Reaching a bridge, she paused and 
stood looking over the slight railing 
into the frozen ravine below. 

Long she stood, until passers-by be- 
gan to stare at her. She was unaware 
of this, absorbed in her thoughts and 
oblivious to all about her. 

Pinckney Payne, coming along, saw 
her, and, as he would have expressed 
it, fell for her at once. 

“Don’t do it, sister!” he said, paus- 
ing beside her. “Don’t end your young 
life on this glorious day! Suicide is a 
mess, at best. Take my advice and cut 
it out!” 

She turned, ready to freeze him with 
a glance more icy even than the land- 
scape, but his frank, roguish smile dis- 
armed her. 
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“Freshman?” she said patronizingly, 
but it didn’t abash him. 

“Yep. Pinckney Payne, if you must 
know. Commonly called Pinky.” 

“I don’t wonder.” She had noticed 
his red cheeks. “Well, now that you’re 
properly introduced, tell me some of 
the buildings here. What’s that one?” 

“Dormitories. And _ that’”——pointing 
—‘“is the church.” 

“Really! And that beautiful color- 
nade one?” 

“That’s Doctor Waring’s home. Him 
as is going to be next prexy.” 

“And that? And that?” 

He replied to all her questions and 
kept his eyes fastened on her bewitch- 
ing face. Never had Pinky seen a girl 
just like this. She looked so young, so 
merry, and yet her restless, roving eyes 
seemed full of hidden fire and tempes- 
tuous excitement. 

“Where are you from?” he said 
abruptly. “Where are you staying?” 

“At Mrs. Adams’,” she returned. “Is 
it a good house?” 

“Best in town. 
into. Always full up. 
hers ?” 

“No, just a boarder. I chanced to 
get a room some one else engaged and 
couldn’t use.” 

“You're lucky. 

wv ee” 

“You don’t like him! 
Met Gordon Lockwood ?” 

“No; who’s he?” 

“He’s Doctor Waring’s secretary, but 
he’s mighty worth while on his own ac- 
count. I say, may I come to see you?” 

“Thank you, no. I’m not receiving 
callers—yet.” 

“Well, you will be soon, because I’m 
coming. I say, my aunt lives next door 
to Adams’. May I bring her to call on 
you?” 

“Not yet, please. I’m not settled.” 

“Soon’s you say the word, then. My 
aunt is Mrs. Bates, and she’s a love. 
She’s going to marry Doctor Waring, 


Awful hard to get 
Relative of 


Met Bob Tyler?” 


I see that. 
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so you see we’re the right sort of 
people.” 

“There are no right sort of people,” 
said the girl, and, turning, she walked 
away. 

CHAPTER III. 
THIRTEEN BUTTONS. 

PPARENTLY Miss Austin’s state- 
ment that there were no right sort 

of people was her own belief, for she 
made no friends at the Adams house. 
Nor was this the fault of her fellow 
boarders. They were more than willing 
to be friendly, but their overtures were 
invariably ignored. Not rudely, for 
Miss Austin seemed to be a girl of cul- 
ture, and her manners were correct; 
but, as one persistent matron expressed 
it, “you can’t get anywhere with her.” 

She talked to no one at the table, 
merely answering a direct question if 
put to her. She retained the seat next 


Old Salt, seeming to rely on him to 
protect her from the advances of the 


others. Not that she needed protection 
exactly, for Miss Anita Austin was evi- 
dently quite able to take care of her- 
self, 

But she was a mystery—and mys- 
teries provoke inquiry. 

The house was not a large one, and 
the twoscore boarders, though they 
would have denied an imputation of 
curiosity, were exceedingly interested in 
learning the facts about Miss Mystery, 
as they had come to call her. 

Mrs, Adams was one of the most 
eager of all to know the truth, but, as 
she did on rare occasions, Old Salt 
Adams had set down his foot in declar- 
ing that the girl was not to be annoyed. 

“I don't know who she is or where 
she hails from,” he told his wife, “but 
so long as she stays here she’s not to be 
pestered by a lot of gossiping old hens. 
When she does anything. you don’t like, 
send her away; but so long’s she’s 
under my roof she’s got to be let alone.” 

And let alone she was, not so much 


because of Adams’ dictum, as because 
“pestering” did little good. 

The girl had a disconcerting way of 
looking an inquisitor straight in the 
eyes, and then, with a monosyllabic 
reply, turning and walking off as if the 
other did not exist. 

“Why,” said Miss Bascom, aggriev- 
edly relating her experience, “I just 
said politely, ‘Are you from New York, 
or where, Miss Austin?’ and she turned 
those big, black eyes on me ané said, 
‘Where.’ Then she turned her back and 
looked out of the window, as if she had 
crushed me completely.” 

“She’s too young to act like that,” 
opined Mrs. Welby. 

“Oh, she isn’t so terribly young,” 
Miss Bascom returned. “She’s too ex- 
perienced to be so very young.” 

“How do you know she’s experi- 
enced? What makes you say that?” 

“Why,” Miss Bascom hesitated for 
words, “she’s—sort of—sophisticated ; 
you can see that from her looks. I 
mean when anything is discussed at the 
table, she doesn’t say a word, but you 
can tell from her face that she knows 
all about it—that is, I mean a matter of 
general interest, don’t you know. I! 
don’t mean local matters.” 

“She’s an intelligent girl, I know, but 
that doesn’t make her out old. I don’t 
believe she’s twenty.” \ 

“Oh, she is! Why, she’s twenty-five 
or twenty-seven!” 

“Never in the world! 
ask her’ 

“Ask her!” Miss Bascom laughed. 
“You'll get well snubbed if you do.” 

But this prophecy only served to egg 
Mrs. Welby on, and she took the first 
occasion to carry out her promise. 

She met Anita in the hall as the girl 
was about to go out, and smilingly de- 
tained her. 

“Why so aloof, my dear?” she said 
playfully. “You rarely give us a chance 
to entertain you.” 

As Mrs. Welby was between Anita 


I’m going to 
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and the door, the girl was forced to 
pause. She looked the older woman 
over with an appraising glance that was 
not rude but merely disinterested. 

“No?” she said, with a curious ris- 
ing inflection that somehow seemed 
meant to close the incident. 

But Mrs. Welby was not so easily 
baffled. 

“No,” she repeated smilingly. “And 
we want to know you better. You're 
too young and too pretty not to be a 
general favorite among us. How old 
are you, my dear child?” 

“Just a hundred.” Miss Austin’s 
dark eyes were so grave, and seemed to 
hold such a world of wisdom and ex- 
perience that. Mrs. Welby almost 
jumped. 

Too amazed to reply, she even let the 
girl get past her and out of the street 
door before she recovered her poise. 

“She’s uncanny,” Mrs. Welby de- 
clared when telling Miss Bascom of the 
interview. “I give you my word, when 
she said that she looked a hundred!” 

“Looked a hundred! What do you 
mean?” 

“Just that. Her eyes seemed to hold 
all there is of knowledge; yes—and of 
evil ; 

“Evil! My goodness!” Miss Bascom 
rolled this suggestion like a sweet mor- 
sel under her tongue. 

“Oh, I don’t say there’s anything 
wrong about the girl e 

“Well! If her eyes showed depths of 
evil I should say there was something 
wrong !” 

The episode was repeated from one 
to another of the exclusive clientele of 
the Adams house, until, by exaggera- 
tion and imagination it grew into quite 
a respectable arraignment of Miss Mys- 
tery, and branded her as a doubtful 
character, if not a dangerous one. 

Before Miss Austin had been in the 
house a week, she had definitely settled 
her status from her own point of view. 

Uniformly correct and courteous of 
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manner, she rarely spoke, save when 
necessary. It was as if she had de- 
clared, “I will not talk. If this be mys- 
tery, make the most of it.” 

Old Salt, apparently, backed her up 
in this determination, and allowed her 
to sit next him at table without address- 
ing her at all. More, he often took it 
upon himself to answer a remark or 
question meant for her, and for this he 
sometimes received a fleeting glance or 
a ghost of a smile of approval. 

But all this was superficial. The 
Adamses, between themselves, decided 
that Miss Austin was more deeply mys- 
terious than was shown by her disincli- 
nation to make friends. They con- 
cluded she was transacting important 
business of some sort, and that her 
sketching of the winter scenery, which 
she did every clear day, was merely a 
blind, 

Though Mrs. Adams resented this, 
and urged her husband to send the girl 
packing, Old Salt demurred. 

“She’s done no harm as yet,” he said. 
“She’s a mystery, but not a wrong one, 
’s far ’’s I can make out. Let her alone, 
mother. I’ve got my eye on her.” 

“T’ve got my two eyes on her, and I 
can see more’n you can. Why, Salt, 
that girl don’t hardly sleep at all. Night 
after night she sits up looking out the 
window, over toward the college build- 
ings is 

“How do you know 

“T go and listen at her door,” Mrs. 
Adams admitted, without embarrass- 
ment. “I want to know what she’s up 
to.” 

“You can’t see her.” 

“No, but I hear her moving around 
restlessly, and putting the window up 
and then down—and Miss Bascom— 
her room’s cornerways on the L, she 
says she sees her looking out the win- 
dow late ’most every night.” 

“Miss Bascom’s a meddling old maid, 
and I’d put her out of this house be- 
fore I would the little girl.” 


999 
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“Of course you would! You're all 
set up because she makes so much of 


“Oh, come now, Esther, you can’t say 
that child makes much of me! I wish 
she would, I’ve taken a fancy to her.” 

“Yes, because she’s pretty, in a gypsy, 
witchlike fashion. What men see in a 
pair of big black eyes and a dark, sal- 
low face, I don’t know!” 

“Not sallow,” Old Salt said reflec- 
tively ; “olive, perhaps—but not sallow.” 

“Oh, you!” exclaimed Mrs. Adams, 
and with that cryptic remark the sub- 
ject was dropped. 

Gordon Lockwood, the secretary of 
John Waring, had a room at the Adams 
house. But as he took no meals there 
save his breakfasts, and as he ate those 
early, he had not yet met Anita Austin. 

But one Saturday morning he was 
late, and the two sat at table together. 

An astute reader of humanity, Lock- 
wood at once became interested in the 
girl and realized that to win her atten- 
tion he must not be eager or insistent. 

He spoke only one or two of the 
merest commonplaces, until, almost at 
the close of the meal, he said: 

“Can I do anything for you, Miss 
Austin? If you would care to hear any 
of the college lectures, I can arrange it.” 

“Who are the speakers ?” 

She turned her eyes fully upon him, 
and Gordon Lockwood marveled at 
their depth and beauty. 

“To-night,” he replied, “Doctor War- 
ing is to lecture on Egyptian Arche- 
ology. Are you interested in that?” 

“Yes,” she said, “very much so. I’d 
like to go.” 

“You certainly may, then. 
this card.” 

He took a card from his pocket, 
scribbled a line across it, and gave it to 
her. Without another word he finished 
his breakfast, and, with a mere, cour- 
teous bow, he left the room. 

Miss Austin’s face took on a more in- 
scrutable look than ever. The card still 
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in her hand, she went up to her room, 
Unheeding the maid who was at her 
duties there, the girl threw herself into 
a big chair and sat staring at the card. 

“The Egyptian Temples,” she said to 
herself. “Doctor John Waring.” 

The maid looked at her curiously as 
she murmured the words half aloud, but 
Miss Austin paid no heed. 

“Go on with your work, Nora. Don’t 
mind me,” she said at last, as the cham- 
bermaid paused inquiringly in front of 
her. “I don’t mind you’re being here 
until you finish what you have to do. 
And I wish you’d bring me a Corinth 
paper, please. There is one, isn’t 
there?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. Comes out twice a 
week.” 

Nora disappeared and returned with 
a paper. 

“Mr. Adams says you may have this 
to keep. It’s the newest one.” 

The girl took it and turned to find 
the college announcements. The Egyp- 
tian lecture was mentioned, and in an- 
other column was a short article re- 
garding Doctor Waring, and a picture 
of him. 

Long the girl looked at the picture, 
and when the maid, her tasks com- 
pleted, left the room, she noticed Miss 
Austin still staring at the fine face of 
the president-elect of the University of 
Corinth. 

After a time she reached for a pair 
of scissors and cut out the portrait and 
the article which it illustrated. 

She put the clipping in a portfolio, 
which she then locked in her trunk, and 
the picture she placed on her dresser. 

That night she went to the lecture. 
She went alone, for Gordon Lockwood 
did not reappear, and no one else knew 
of her going. 

“Shall I have a key, or will you be 
up?” she asked of Mrs. Adams as she 
left the house. 

“Oh, we'll be up.” The round, 
shrewd eyes looked at her kindly. 
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“You're lucky to get a ticket. 
Waring’s lectures are crowded.” 

“Good night,” said Miss Austin and 
went away. 

The lecture room was partly filled 
when she arrived, and her ticket entitled 
her to a seat near the front. 

Being seated, she fell into a brown 
study, or, at least, sat motionless and 
apparently in deep thought. 

Gordon Lockwood, already there, 
saw her come in, and, after she was in 
her place, he quietly arose and went 
across the room, taking a seat directly 
behind her. 

Of this she was quite unaware, and 
the student of human nature gave him- 
self up to a scrutiny of the stranger. 

He saw a little head, its mass of dark, 
almost black hair surmounted by a 
small, turban-shaped hat of taupe-col- 
ored velvet, with a curly ostrich tip 
nestling over one ear. Not that her 
ears were visible, for Miss Austin was 
well groomed, and her whole effect 
modish. She had removed her coat, 
which she held in her lap. Her frock 
was taupe-colored, of a soft, woolen 
material, ornamented with many small 
buttons. These tiny buttons formed 
two rows down her back, from either 
shoulder to the waistline, and they also 
formed a border round the sailor collar. 
They were, perhaps, Lockwood decided, 
little balls, rather than buttons, and he 
idly counted them as he sat watching 
her. 

He hoped she would turn her head a 
trifle, but she sat as motionless as a 
human being may. He marveled at her 
stillness, and impatiently he waited for 
the lecture to begin, that he might note 
her interest. 

At last Doctor Waring-appeared on 
the platform, and, as the applause re- 
sounded all over the room, Lockwood 
was almost startled to observe Miss 
Austin’s actions. 

She clasped her hands together as if 
she had received a sudden shock. 


Doctor 
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She If it hadn’t seemed too ab- 
surd he would have said that she trem- 
bled. At any rate she was a little agi- 
tated, and it was with an effort that she 
preserved her calm. No one else no- 
ticed her, and Lockwood would not 
have done so, save for his close watch- 
ing. 

Throughout the lecture Miss Austin’s 
gaze seemed never to leave the face of 
the speaker, and Lockwood marveled 
that Waring himself was not drawn to 
notice her. But Waring’s calm gaze, 
though it traveled over the audience, 
never rested definitely on any one face, 
and Lockwood concluded that he recog- 
nized nobody. 

“Miss Mystery!” Gordon Lockwood 
said to himself. “I wonder who and 
what you are. Probably a complex na- 
ture, psychic and imaginative. You 
think it interesting to come up here and 
pretend to be a mystery. But you’re 
too young and too innocent to be—I’m 
not so sure of the innocence, though— 
and as to youth—well, I don’t believe 
you’re much older than you look, any- 
way. And you’re confoundedly pretty 
—beautiful, rather. You’ve too much 
in your face to call it merely pretty. 
I’ve never seen such possibilities of 
character. You’re either a deep one, or 
your looks belie you.” 

Lockwood heard no word of the lec- 
ture, nor did he wish to; he had helped 
in the writing of it, and almost knew it 
by heart, anyway. But he was really 
intrigued by this mysterious girl, and he 
determined to get to know her. 

He had been told, of course, of the 
futile attempts of the other boarders to 
make friends with her, but he had faith 
in his own attractiveness, and in his 
methods of procedure. 

Pinky Payne, too, had told of the in- 
terview he had had on the bridge. His 
account of the girl’s beauty and charm 
had first roused Lockwood’s interest, 
and now he was making a study of the 
whole situation. 
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Idly he counted the buttons again. 
There were thirteen across the collar. 
The vertical rows he could not be sure 
of, as the back of the seat cut off their 
view. 

“Thirteen,” he mused; “an unlucky 
number. And the poor child looks un- 
lucky. There’s a sadness in her eyes 
that must mean something. Yet there’s 
more than sadness—there’s a hint of 
cruelty; a possibility of desperate 
deeds.” 

And then Lockwood laughed at him- 
self. To romance thus about a girl to 
whom he had not said half a dozen sen- 
tences in his life! Yet he knew he was 
not mistaken. All that he had read in 
Anita Austin’s face, he was sure was 
there. He knew physiognomy, and 
rarely, if ever, was mistaken in his 
reading thereof. 

After the lecture was over, Miss Aus- 
tin went home as quickly as possible. 

Lockwood would have liked to escort 
her, but he had to remain to report to 
Doctor Waring, who might have some 
orders for him. There were none, how- 
ever, and, after a short interview with 
his employer, Gordon Lockwood went 
home. 

As he went softly upstairs to his 
room in the Adams house, he passed the 
door of what he knew to be Miss Aus- 
tin’s room. He fancied he heard a 
stifled sob come from behind that closed 
door, and instinctively he paused to 
listen a moment. 

Yes, he was not mistaken. Another 
sob followed, quickly suppressed, but he 
could have no doubt the girl was cry- 
ing. 

For a moment Lockwood was 
tempted to go back and ask Mrs. 
Adams to come and tap at the girl’s 
door. Then he realized that it was not 
his affair. If the girl was in sorrow, 
or if she wanted to cry for any reason, 
it was not his place to send some one 
to intrude upon her. He went on to his 
own room, but he sat up for a long time 
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thinking about the strange young 
woman in the house. 

He remembered that she had paid 
undeviating attention to the lecture, 
quite evidently following the speaker 
with attention and interest. He remem- 
bered every detail of her appearance; 
her pretty dark hair showing beneath 
the little velvet toque, the absurd but- 
tons on the back of her frock. 

“That will do, Gordon, old man,” he 
told himself at last. “Better let her 
alone. She’s a siren, all right, but you 
know nothing about her, and you’ve no 
reason to try to learn more.” 

And then he heard voices in the hall 
—low of tone, but angry of inflection. 

“She threw it away!” Miss Austin 
was saying. “I tell you she threw it 
away!” 

“There, there,” came Mrs. Adams’ 
placating voice, “what if she did? It 
was only a newspaper scrap. She didn’t 
know it was of any value.” 

“But I want it! Nora has no busi- 
ness to throw away my things! She 
had no reason to touch it! It was on 
the dresser, standing up against the mir- 
ror frame. What do you suppose she 
did with it?” 

“Never mind it to-night. To-morrow 
we will ask her. She’s gone to bed.” 

“But I’m afraid she destroyed it!” 

“Probably she did. Don’t take on so. 
What paper was it?” 

“The Corinth Gazette.” 

“The new one?” 

“T don’t know. The one she brought 
me this afternoon.” 

“Well, if she has thrown it away, you 
can get another copy. What was in it 
that you want so much?” 

“Oh, nothing special.” 

“Yes, it was.” Mrs. Adams’ curi- 
osity was aroused now. “Come, tell me 
what it was.” 

“Well, it was only a picture of Doctor 
Waring, the man who lectured to- 
night.” 
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-“Such a fuss about that! My good- 
ness! Why, you can get a picture of 
him anywhere.” 

“But I want it now.” 

An obstinate note rang in the young 
voice. Perhaps Miss Austin spoke 
louder than she meant to, but at any 
rate Lockwood heard most of the con- 
versation, and he now opened his door, 
and said: 

“May I offer a photograph? Would 
you care to have this, Miss Austin?” 

The girl looked at him with a white, 
angry face. 

“How dare you!” she cried. “How 
dare you eavesdrop and listen to a con- 
versation not meant for your ears? 
Don’t speak to me!” 

She drew up her slender figure and 
looked like a wrathful pixy defying a 
giant. For Lockwood was a big man, 
and loomed far above the slight, dainty 
figure of Miss Mystery. 

He smtled good-naturedly as he 
said: “Now don’t get wrathy. I don’t 
mean any harm. But you wanted a pic- 
ture of Doctor Waring, and I’ve several 
of them. You see, I’m his secretary.” 

“Oh, are you! His private secre- 
tary?” 

“Yes—his confidential one—though 
he has few confidences. He’s a public 
man, and his life is an open book.” 
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“Oh, it is!” The girl had recovered 
her poise, and with it her ability to be 
sarcastic, “Known to all men, I sup- 
pose ?” ; 

“Known to all men,” repeated Lock- 
wood, thinking far more of the girl he 
was speaking to than of what he was 
saying. For again he had fallen under 
the spell of her strange personality. He 
watched her, fascinated, as she reached 
out for the picture and almost snatched 
at it in her eagerness. 

Mrs. Adams yawned behind 
plump hand. 

“Now you’ve got your picture, go to 
bed, child,” she said, with a kind, moth- 
erly smile. “I'll come in and unhook 
you, shall I?” 

Obediently, and without a word of 
good night to Lockwood, Anita turned 
and went into her room, followed by 
Mrs. Adams. The good lady offered no 
disinterested service. She wanted to 
know why Miss Austin wanted that pic- 
ture so much. But she didn’t find out. 
After being of such help as she could, 
the landlady found herself pleasantly 
but definitely dismissed. 

Outside the door, 
turned and reopened it. 

Miss Mystery, unnoticing the in- 
truder, was covering the photograph 
with many and vehement kisses. 
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RIOT IN WOMEN'S PRISON 


URING an uprising of inmates in the Ohio reformatory for women, at Marys- 
ville recently ten prisoners escaped and three of the guards were stabbed. 
Twenty-five prisoners, it is said, joined in the attack upon the officials of the 


institution. 


Wray Croy, Fay Coder, and Clyde Eckenrode, who, with Mrs. L. M. Mitten- 
dorf, the superintendent, are believed to have been marked to die in the plan to 


escape, were severely cut with butcher knives. 


Lena Prugh, an inmate, after stab- 


bing Eckenrode in the arm, was felled with a hammer by the engineer of the 


reformatory. 


Staggering to her feet, the infuriated prisoner started toward Mrs. 


Mittendorf, who knocked her unconscious with a mattock handle. 
The ten prisoners who escaped were apprehended later in a wood, where 
officers and a posse of citizens surrounded them. 
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OME, come, Merle; better let 
it go till morning. Be too 
late for your party, mighty 
soon, and in my day girls 
didn’t like to wait. Guess they haven’t 
changed any that way, eh? Ha, ha!” 

Genial old Mr. Parsons had his hand 
on his young cashier’s shoulder, and 
the tone of his voice was as kindly as 
the light in his eyes. 

Merle Appleton looked up, a little 
frown between his brow, his face quite 
serious. 

“I still can’t get it, sir,” 
“I’m thirty cents short.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks,” the small-town 
banker said, laughing. “Let Sands run 
it down to-morrow—he should have, 
anyway !” 

The other frowned more deeply, and 
he pressed his thinnish lips together and 
emphatically nodded his head. 

“No—no, Mr. Parsons, he hasn’t 
been with us long enough, you know. 
Please don’t think I’m not saying any- 
thing definite, but I don’t like to take 
any chances. We have the cash for that 
new Hefflin and Morgan firm, and 
John Everetts deposited the proceeds 
he got from his farm. No, sir. If you 
don’t mind, sir, I think we’d better wait 
until we know Sands better before we 
give him too much leeway!” 

“He seems like a good boy, Merle, 
but I suppose you’d feel happier having 
your own way,” remarked his employer. 
Then he added, with a chuckle: 


he said. 


“Crickety, but I suppose I ought to 
be tickled to death with your conscien- 
tiousness. And I am, Merle; I am. 
Well, go ahead and find your pesky 
thirty cents, and then have a rattling 
time at the dance. ’Night, my boy!” 

“Good night, sir!” 

As the door closed, and he heard the 
bank president go whistling off down 
the quiet street, Merle Appleton raised 
his head from the ledger and gazed at 
the opposite wall. He was not looking 
at it; he was looking through it, far 
beyond it, at a country thousands of 
miles away. His facial expression, of 
the serious and honest type, now 
changed. There was hate in his eyes, 
and gloating; his lips, that were drawn 
over small and almost too-pointed teeth, 
gave him an expression of wolfish cun- 
ning and cruelty. He spoke in a hiss- 
ing whisper. 

“Fiddlesticks, thirty cents, heh? 
Pesky thirty cents, heh? You old fool, 
you'll feel like thirty cents in the morn- 
ing, all right!” 

For a generous half hour he sat 
there, motionless, dreaming. He came 
to with a start, glanced at the clock that 
semed to be ticking loudly, and slapped 
the ledger closed. Once more he was 
the quiet and trusted Merle Appleton 
that that up-State town of Salisbury 
had known for years. He followed his 
usual procedure of placing the ledger 
in the somewhat antiquated safe, but 
then he did the thing he had been wait- 
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ing to do since: two autumns before 
when the plan and the decision to act 
upon it had first formulated in his 
brain. Coolly, he extracted every bill 
the safe held. The sum amounted to 
precisely forty-two thousand dollars, 
chiefly in crisp notes of the convenient 
denomination of twenty. He stuck as 
many packets as he could into the 
pockets of his trousers and coat, and 
then, there being a surplus, he went and 
got his overcoat and hid the remainder. 
After that he slipped the light fall gar- 
ment on, closed the safe, procured his 
hat, and then sallied out into the street 
after having locked the doors. Not 
once had so much as a tremor of nerv- 
ousness gone through him, and an ob- 
server would have said that here was 
a decidedly experienced hand at the 
game. 

As he walked calmly along he said 
as much to himself, proudly, and al- 
lowed his lips to lift for an instant in 
that wolfish grin. It faded immediately 
as an occasional pedestrian, passing, 
would make some agreeable remark 
about the dance over at Bridgeville, and 
he would answer in his quiet and re- 
spectful manner. Presentiy, on his way 
to the Widow Gifford’s, where he 


boarded, he went by the home of the ~ 


president. That individual, sitting on 
his veranda, saw him and called out a 
jolly greeting. 

“Well, well! Guess you got that 
thirty-cent business straightened out, 
eh, Merle?” 

“T did, sir,” replied the cashier. 

“Glad you satisfied yourself. Have 
a good time at the party, and don’t mind 
about getting down too early in the 
morning !” 

“Thanks, 

A hundred feet farther on the hate 
came to his eyes and the gloating to 
his lips. 

“Get down in the morning, eh? Got 
the thirty cents, eh? You'll know what 
thirty cents feels like by then!” 


sir!” 
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At his place of living, he behaved as 
usual. He calmly ate his supper, cour- 
teously talked with the other guests, 
and, at the end of the meal, politely 
informed Mrs. Gifford that everything, 
as he phrased it, had been “very nice 
indeed.” He stayed at the table a trifle 
longer than was his habit, simply to see 
how his nerves held up. When he was 
satisfied that they were in excellent con- 
dition, he went to his room. There he 
placed the money in a valise, washed, 
changed-his clothes, and went quietly 
downstairs and out to the rear of the 
house, where he kept his flivver in the 
rambling old barn. Climbing in, he 
started the machine, and, as he passed 
out onto the road, he looked back just 
once. 

“No more of that, thank Heaven,” 
he breathed fervently. 


Merle Appleton, without a doubt, 
was the most vicious type of criminal 
there is, the one least worthy of sym- 
pathy or assistance for betterment, even 
though his present theft was actually 
his first offense. For, in committing 
it, he was proving his complete lack of 
gratitude; he was, literally, biting the 
hand that had fed him; he was doing 
so, too, without the slightest trace of 
remorse or sorrow. Instead he was in- 
ordinately proud of what he deemed his 
superior brain, his superior poise. 

Eleven years before, when his father 
had died, he had found himself penni- 
less, due to poorly made investments of 
a fairly comfortably fixed father who 
had run a profitable general store in 
Salisbury. He had been fifteen at the 
time, and in high school, and it had been 
Nate Parsons who had come to his as- 
sistance and supported him while he 
had finished his schooling. When this 
had been done, an opening in the little 
bank had been made for him; now, at 
twenty-six, he had risen to the position 
of cashier. 

Is could not 


be said that it was the 
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handling of much cash that had gone 
to his head. As a youngster, during 
his father’s lifetime, he had been wild 
for his years. He loved the spending 
of money, and had never cared how he 
got it. Had his father been less care- 
less, he might have noticed, occasion- 
ally, a discrepancy in the cash in his 
pockets; he might have noticed, too, 
that bits of silver, clothes, and other 
objects frequently disappeared, Still, 
the boy himself had managed to hide 
this, being shrewd enough to dispose 
of his spoils in adjoining towns. 

From the day of his entrance to the 
bank, however, he had hated his bene- 
factor, he had hated the clerk who han- 
dled the currency, he had hated the de- 
positors who seemed prosperous, he 
had hated all of Salisbury. Possibly his 
mind was diseased, for he continually 
told himself that it was unjust that 
these people, living so simply and so un- 
eventfully, should have the cash that 
he would have been able to spend fit- 
tingly—as he thought, it was meant to 
be spent. Through it all he had retained 
his quiet demeanor, his respectfulness 
to his elders, and many were the moth- 
ers of Salisbury, ironically, who held 
him up to their sons as a shining ex- 
ample of honesty and clean young man- 
hood. And through it all he had 
laughed at them—laughed at them and 
cursed them, in silence, and just waited. 

On his promotion to the cashiership, 
two years ago, he had made up his 
mind. The very first day, when he had 
lovingly handled the cash, he had de- 
cided that when a sufficient amount to 
make it worth while came under his 
hands he would take it and disappear. 
He had been vain of the fortitude he 
had displayed during the period of 
waiting. Once, when twenty-four 
thousand had been in the safe, he had 
almost succumbed—but with a little 
sigh, at the last moment, he had con- 
cluded that it was not enough. Cer- 
tainly, he now told himself, it had been 


a wise move. With forty-two thousand 
American dollars, exchanged into the 
coin of the small Central American re- 
public to which he intended going, he 
could live like the fabled prince. Yes; 
Merle Appleton chuckled as he thought 
of his wisdom in having held out until 
now. 

His right hand left the steering 
wheel, and, as his fingers tenderly felt 
of the contents of his breast pocket, his 
lips tightened and lifted in that pecu- 
liar grin. The steamship ticket to 
a foreign port was there, ‘as well as the 
passport he had procured nearly three 
months before. He laughed again— 
and also winced. That had been his 
cleverest stroke, for he had gotten it 
under a fictitious name. The cost of 
maneuvering to get it, however, had 
been terrific, and had taken up all of 
his somewhat meager savings. Still, 
it was worth all that and more. This 
would be proved beyond measure, in 
the morning, when he would be peace- 
fully resting in a steamer chair as the 
vessel steamed serenely along for 
warm waters. What fools they were— 
Nate Parsons, Mrs. Gifford, the de- 
positors—all, for that matter, of sleepy 
Salisbury. He would like to see them 
when the shock came! 

“Better step on Lizzie, Merle,’ came 
a voice from a passing car. “Norma’ll 
git so tired a-waitin’ she’ll go ‘long with 
another beau !” 

“Doing my best, Mr. Meadows,” 
Merle’ responded, smiling good- 
naturedly, as the rural customer went 
by. But under his breath he added his 
favorite expression: “You fool!” 

He turned the car off the main road, 
cutting into a narrow thoroughfare that 
led to the home of Norma Haskell. 
Once more he patted himself on the 
back. The dance, the girl, were other 
carefully planned cogs in the scheme 
he had devised. Luck, it is true, had 
been partly with him. The farmer’s 
daughter who taught school, over at 
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the forks, meant no more to him than 
a necessary pawn in his game. Early 
in his campaign he had realized that 
there must be some excuse for his trav- 
eling this particular road, and Norma 
had been. the only answer. From 
then on he had paid most respectful and 
assiduous court to her, and the suit of 
the promising young cashier of the 
Salisbury bank had been met with fa- 
wor. Two or three times a week, for 
the past year and a half, he had fol- 
lowed this little traveled road. Al- 
ready people were openly wondering 
when the engagement would be an- 
nounced. Fools—fools! 

He heard, far ahead of him, the rum- 
bling of the river as it rushed through 
the deep and perpendicular chasm—and 
even then his pulse beat did not in- 
crease. If anything, he steadied more 
than ever. He stopped the machine, 
and, by the aid of a match, looked at 
his watch. It was precisely forty min- 
utes past seven, and he was due at Nor- 
ma’s at eight o’clock. From there he 
was supposed to retrace his way, again 
pass through Salisbury, and take -her 
‘on to the dance at Bridgeville. But by 
that time—by the time they would all 
just about be wondering what had hap- 
pened—he would be over at the station 
of Congers Junction, in new attire, with 
his appearance tompletely changed, 
purchasing a ticket for New York. 
Again he started the car, making barely 
five or six miles an hour, for he had all 
the time he needed. 

The road became steeper, and soon 
he came to the narrow and tortuous 
thoroughfare known as Hawk’s Nest 
Trail. He chugged slowly along until 
he had reached the highest point, where 
the river thundered by nearly four hun- 
dred feet below him. Stopping the 
flivver, he got to the groufd, and his 
grin, now, was continually in evidence. 
He removed his hat and overcoat, and, 
from under the rear seat, took out oth- 
ers of much lighter hue. They had 


never been seen in the town of 
Salisbury, for he had bought them on 
one of his trips to the city, and in cut 
they were utterly unlike the quiet and 
conservative styles which he always had 
used around his own village. Putting 
them on, and making certain other vital 
changes in his appearance, he chuckled 
again. He had transformed himself in 
this way many times before his mirror, 
and knew that he looked actually 
“sporty ;” also, that his best friend 
could not recognize him. A traveling 
salesman, the agent at Congers Junc- 
tion would no doubt think, who had 
missed the train at a more important 
station and had wished to make the 
city that night. Fools—fools! 

He reached over, at last, and removed 
the valise from the car—the valise 
containing forty-two thousand dollars 
—and tossed his discarded hat and 
overcoat back in its place. Stepping on 
the running board, he started the car. 
He put on all the speed he could, and, 
when it had attained the maximum, he 
agilely twisted the wheel, sprang back, 
and watched the flivver crash through 
the frail fence and start on its down- 
ward plunge to the river more than a 
hundred yards below. Tensely he 
waited. It was not for long. , Even 
above the roar of the water he heard 
the terrific impact of the vehicle as it 
struck the turbulent waters. Still he 
stayed calm. For a long moment he 
stood and looked off into the blackness 
below, his grin almost fiendish. Then, 
stooping down, he got hold of his bag 
and made off over the rocky mountain 
on the other side of which the station 
of Conger’s Junction snuggled. Over 
his shoulder, as he went, he flung the 
stock word that he loved: 

“Fools!” 


Over two hours later Merle Apple- 
ton emerged onto the roadway that ran 
by the general store, the station and 
the five houses that were dignified by 
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the name of Congers Junction. Care- 
fully putting his bag on the ground, he 
removed his hat and overcoat and sub- 
jected them to a close scrutiny. From 
them he picked all the thorns and leaves 
and twigs that would have told of his 
passage over the hill and through the 
woods. With his handkerchief, next 
he methodically dusted his shoes, wet- 
ting the scratched places that showed 
where the brambles had cut. All this 
accomplished, he regained the valise 
and walked briskly toward the box of a 
station that loomed up some hundred 
yards away. It was, his watch had told 
him, just eight minutes to train time— 
to train time and New York, and Cen- 
tral America, and the life of spending 
that he craved and had seemed to be 
waiting for since he had been born. 

He brushed arrogantly through the 
doorway of the little depot, panting, 
coughing, like a man who had been un- 
dergoing physical exercise. His sharp 
eyes, at his entrance, had discerned the 
weary and bespectacled ticket seller be- 
hind his window grating, as well as a 
carelessly dressed individual lolling 
back on a bench, with a derby over his 
eyes, loubtless waiting for the same 
train he himself was about to take. 

“Some territory to cover, this jerk- 
line country,” he said, laughing rue- 
fully, in the manner he had heard sev- 
eral traveling men use. “Missed the 
train over at Bridgeville, and didn’t 
want to spend another night in the 
burg. Found a hick willing to drive 
me over, but his blamed flivver flivved, 
and I had to walk the last two miles. 
I'll make little old New York to-night, 
though, eh? Ha, ha!” 

“Never can tell for sure,” replied the 
tired agent. 

Merle, stepping to the window, put 
his bag down by his feet and slid his 
hand into his pocket. He brought out 
three bills, two twos and a one, and 
shoved them across the glass counter: 
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“Ticket to the only town in the world, 
stranger,” he said, smiling agreeably. 

The man, with the slow deliberation 
of those who refuse to hurry, smoothed 
out the bills and looked up: 

“Thirty cents, mister,” he droned. 

“What? Thirty—thirty cents?” 

Merle felt his voice tremble and his 
cheeks tingle, but he quickly got con- 
trol of himself. 

“Oh, yes; ticket’s five-thirty, eh?” 

“Correct, mister!” 

The absconding cashier, as he 
searched through his pockets, glanced 
swiftly at the figure on the bench, and 
an infinitesimal sigh escaped him as he 
noticed that the man had not moved. 
From his pockets he was able to extract 
no more than twelve cents—a dime and 
two pennies. Hiding his annoyance, 
he deftly reached down, unlocked his 
valise, and, sliding in his hand, pulled 
out the first bill his fingers touched— 
a crinkly twenty. 

“There you are,” he said with an 
audible sigh, “take it out of that!” 

As he waited for the change, a sud- 
den premonition gripped him. He felt 
it, somehow, coming from behind, and 
he turned swiftly. The man who had 
apparently been snoozing on the bench 
was walking toward him, and Merle 
Appleton had a vision of a very keen 
pair of eyes, no more; eyes that were 
searing his soul. 

“Excuse me,” the man was saying, 
“but I’m taking the liberty of asking 
why you happen to be lugging about a 
bag full of new bills? It looks pretty 
chock full from the glance I got inside 
a minute ago, and it also looks queer 
for a traveling salesman to be carrying 
that kind of goods!” 

The cashier held himself in superbly, 
and his acting was beyond the average. 
He frowned, reddened, and spoke an- 
grily: 

“If this is a joke, my friend, it’s out 
of place!” 

“It isn’t any joke,” replied the man 
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with the keen eyes. “I’m a detective, 
and I’ve just finished a case up in these 
parts. I’m taking the chance, not you. 
You'll admit, if you’re an honest busi- 
ness man, that it looks funny to see a 
fellow arrive at a little way station with 
a bag full of,money. If you can show 
proper credentials, and lawful posses- 
sion of the currency, I’m going to 
apologize; if not, I’m going to hold 
you on the chance that something is 
wrong. If you’re honest, you should 
thank me for my care. Better hurry, 
please !” 

The whistle of the approaching train 
had sounded, and Merle Appleton, dis- 
playing the coolness of a hardened 
criminal, fought for time. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m not say- 
ing you’re not right in your zeal at pro- 
tecting the public, but how am I to 


know that you’re what you say you 
are?” 

The man unbuttoned his coat, undid 
the top button of his vest—and as the 
Salisbury cashier caught the first flash 
of a metal badge he doubled his fist 
and struck straight out. 

But the type of detective to which the 
man with the sharp eyes belonged is 
not taken so easily unawares. He side- 
stepped with catlike swiftness, parried 
the blow, and sent his own fist crashing 
home. 

Merle Appleton felt something hit 
him directly on the point of the jaw— 
something that was like a veritable bat- 
tering-ram—and then the world went 
black as his knees sagged. But dimly, 
hazily, as if very far away, he heard 
his own voice saying: 

“Thirty cents!” 


VEGETABLE GARDENS FOR PRISONERS 


CATTERED over the five hundred and fifty acres of the Westchester County 
penitentiary farm at East View, New York, more than a hundred prisoners 


may be found daily engaged in various agricultural pursuits. 
shackled, wear ordinary khaki clothes, and are practically unguarded. 


They are un- 
Numbers 


of them work little vegetable gardens of their own after the regular day of 
labor is done, and on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
Plots of land fifty feet by fifty feet are made over to them for this purpose 


if they are maintaining individual gardens. 


Many prisoners prefer to work a 


garden with another man, and some inmates have formed groups to till the soil. 
A larger area is assigned to partners and to cooperative organizations than 1s 


allotted to individual workers. 


All the produce from these gardens belongs to the prisoners who work them, 


and may be given to their families or friends. 


The men raise a great variety 


of vegetables, including potatoes, corn, tomatoes, head lettuce, and beans. , 
“We have had only one permanent escape,” Warden Warren McClellan said 
recently, “although there have been several temporary escapes frum the field 


groups. 


But the other prisoners have stood by us in difficult moments. 
“After all, the escapes are not the most important thing under consideration. 


The most important thing is the development of some measure of self-control 
and sense of responsibility in the prisoners while they are here. 


“Most of the men take to agriculture. 


As soon as we get them started on 


some kind of constructive work, building something or growing something, they 


become interested.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LANE OF TRAGEDY. 


TW E stopped so suddenly that the 
[ girl, walking beside Sam 
Lennet, glanced up in quick 


surprise. She saw him look- 


ing straight ahead, his eyes narrowed, 
his nostrils distended. 
she said softly, 


“Sam,” “what is 
it?” 

Lennet seemed to shake his shoulders 
and come from a state of trance. He 
laughed nervously. “I am afraid, dear, 
that you’ll think I am silly,” he said. “I 
—I don’t know whether I can explain, 
but a man who works with crime gets 
some peculiar notions now and then. 
For instance I know old detectives who 
fuss around and get nervous and say 
that they have a hunch that a crime is 
about to be committed.” 

He ceased speaking, and the girl 
laughed now. “Sam Lennet,” she 
said, “‘you are to do all your detective 
work in the city. Your job is there. 
Don’t tell me that you have such a 
hunch here in this quiet village.” 

“I felt it,” Lennet declared, feeling 
foolish as he spoke. “It does seem ri- 
diculous, of course. Possibly, if the 
crime is to be committed, it will be in 
the city, and then, when I get back to- 
morrow morning, I'll find a big job 
ahead of me.” 

“I hope not,” she replied. “You're 
on the homicide squad, and so a crime 
for you would mean a murder. We 
don’t want to talk about such things 
to-day.” 


They had just started down the slope 
from the crest of the wooded hill, and 
Sam Lennet looked below at the tiny 
valley and the little village that nestled 
in the midst of a grove of ancient trees. 

Mary Brown smiled, drew closer to 
him and squeezed his arm. She had 
lived in that little village all her life 
and loved it, and now she was pleased 
because the expression in Sam Lennet’s 
face told that he loved it, too. 

“It must be great to live in a nice, 
quiet place like this,” Sam Lennet said 
with a sigh. “I wish that we could 
live here, Mary, after we are married. 
But I am afraid that I’d not amount to 
very much here, I’ve got my job in the 
city and my chances for promotion, and 
I want to get ahead so that I can give 
you everything you desire.” 

“T’'ll have you, Sam, no matter where 
we live,” Mary Brown replied, squeez- 
ing his arm again. 

“T suppose we’ll have to live in the 
city, in a tiny flat at first,” Sam Lennet 
said. “I hope that you'll like it, Mary. 
If it were possible for us to live in 
your old home town But it is not! 
I am a detective, and this village doesn’t 
need the services of a detective.” 

“It is true that we haven’t a great 
deal of crime,” Mary Brown admitted, 
smiling up at him. “Boys steal water- 
melons now and then, and once or twice 
a year a chicken roost is robbed. The 
only excitement that we have had in 
the last five years was the discovery 
of the dead man down at the depot one 
morning. He turned out to be a tramp 
who had died from alcoholism.” 
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They looked at the quiet scene below 
them a moment longer, and then they 
started on down the grassy slope 
through the trees, the girl clinging to 
Detective Sam Lennet’s arm and look- 
ing up at him for the greater part of 
the time. Less than an hour before, 
Sam Lennet had asked Mary Brown to 
be his wife, and she had consented. 

They had met about nine months 
previously in the city, where Mary 
Brown hdd gone to visit a girl friend 
recently married. The meeting had re- 
sulted satisfactorily, as far as the girl 
friend was concerned, for she looked 
upon herself as a matchmaker, 

Sam Lennet, thirty years old, sophis- 
ticated city detective who was fast 
making an enviable reputation for him- 
self in his profession, had succumbed to 
Cupid at the first-glance that he had 
had of this attractive, wholesome vil- 
lage girl. Asa result, every two weeks, 
on his day off duty, he journeyed from 
the city to-the little village, though it 
meant that he must travel over night, 
both going and coming. 

But the great climax had come on 
this trip. Sam Lennet had proposed 
and been accepted, and already they 
had decided to be married in about a 
month. They had been taking a long 
walk in the woods, and now they were 
returning to the home of Mary Brown’s 
parents to tell their glad news, fondly 
believing that it would be news. But 
Mary Brown’s parents and half the vil- 
lage had seen the marriage coming for a 
couple of months. 

Sam Lennet would have to catch the 
midnight train for the city, so that he 
could report for duty the following 
morning. Already he had decided that 
the next two weeks, during which he 
would not see Mary. Brown, were to 
be the longest and most miserable two 
weeks in all his life. 

“I suppose nothing sensational ever 
happens in a village like this,” Sam 
Lennet said. “It is an ideal existence, 


living in such a place, knowing every- 
bddy and calling them by their first 
names, and all that, but a man never 
could make much of himself here, I 
am afraid. And I want to make some- 
thing of myself, Mary, for your sake.” 

“A village like this is all right in 
some ways, but in other ways it is not,” 
Mary Brown declared. “Everybody 
knows everybody else, as you have said, 
and also the business of everybody else. 
There are horrible and senseless feuds 
that sometimes last for generations. 
Village people get narrow-minded at . 
times. It is because they see so few 
outsiders and have no outside interests, 
I suppose. I know two old men in 
this town who have hated each other 
for years and for no particular reason. 
And as for the women She 
shrugged her shoulders by way of com- 
pleting the sentence. 

“T suppose that you do have a lot of 
that sort of thing,’ Sam Lennet re- 
plied. “But we don’t care to-day, do 
we? We’re not going to think of un- 
pleasant things to-day.” 

They came to the bottom of the hill 
and the end of the lane at the same 
time, and Mary Brown, blushing, led 
the way into the lane. It was narrow 
and about two hundred yards long, and 
it offered a short cut from the edge 
of the woods to the nearest residence 
street of the village. High hedges and 
giant maple trees bordered it on beth 
sides, 

“They call this ‘lovers’ lane,’ ” Mary 
Brown said. 

“Appropriate, to-day at least,” Sam 
Lennet replied, chuckling. “Every vil- 
lage has a lovers’ lane. They are great 
institutions.” 

They came to the first curve in the 
lane, where they were hidden from the 
world for a moment, and Sam Lennet 
stopped and took Mary Brown in his 
arms and kissed her once more. 

“T hate to think that I’ll not get to 
see you again for two long weeks,” he 
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said, “Suppose we walk slowly and 
make this friendly lane last as long as 
possible.” 

They walked on slowly, their arms 
around each other. In their mood they 
could appreciate the shady lane with 
its countless shifting shadows, its twit- 
tering birds, the sense of friendliness 
and security that it gave. 

Suddenly the ideal lovers’ lane be- 
came a lane of tragedy; Detective Sam 
Lennet made the discovery that even 
a sleepy village may have a sensation 
now and then, and he was forced to 
forget his love affair for the time be- 
ing and attend to sordid business. 

A woman screamed. They stopped 
in their tracks and listened, and Sam 
Lennet’s head went up, and his eyes 
narrowed again. At first both thought 
that some frightened girl had cried out. 
But the scream was repeated half a 
dozen times, and there was a note of 
genuine fear and agony in it. 

“Help! Hel 

The second distinct call for help 
ended in a choke that had an ominous 
sound. Sam Lennet was holding Mary 
Brown’s hand in his, and, without 
thinking what he was doing, he began 
running along the lane, dragging her 
after him. They dashed to the next 
bend in the narrow thoroughfare, but 
could see nothing except the empty 
strip between the two high hedges, 

“Sam, what do you suppose is the 
matter?” Mary Brown asked. 

“Some woman badly frightened,” 
Sam Lennet answered. “It may be 
nothing, but I didn’t like the sound of 
those screams, Let’s hurry on!” 

Again they raced along the lane and 
came to another bend. Now they could 
see for the entire remaining distance 
to the street. Nobody seemed to be in 
the lane, but in the street at the lane’s 
end, there were half a dozen persons 
who acted as though they had heard 
the screaming, too. 

As Sam Lennet and Mary Brown 


started forward once more, a couple of 
men rushed into the lane from the dis- 
tant street, following one of the high 
hedges. Then Sam Lennet noticed, on 
the ground beneath one of the big trees, 
what appeared at first to be a bundle of 
clothing. 

He took Mary Brown by the arm 
and hurried forward at a faster pace. 
The two men, who had rushed in from 
the street, were lifting a woman from 
the ground. Others were coming into 
the lane from the street, both men and 
women, and one old man with a stick 
was trying to keep some children back. 

“IT wonder what it can be?” Mary 
asked. Her face was suddenly white, 
and her voice trembled when she spoke. 

“We'll know in a minute!” Lennet 
replied. 

Mary Brown looked up at him in 
quick surprise because of the tone in 
which he had spoken. She found be- 
side her a Mr. Samuel Lennet whom 
she never had seen before, Sam Lennet, 
the professional detective, the alert 
police officer, a man with narrowed eyes 
and straight lips and determined man- 
ner, Lennet of the homicide squad in 
the city! 

“That is Doctor Randall kneeling,” 
Mary Brown said, looking along the 
lane once more. “And the other man 
is Constable Hull. But you have met 
them both, haven’t you, Sam?” 

“Yes. Your father introduced them 
to me several weeks ago,” Lennet re- 
plied. 

They were now within a short dis- 
tance of the group by the tree. Con- 
stable Hull glanced up and saw them 
approaching, and he turned and hur- 
ried toward them as swiftly as his old 
legs could carry him. His countenance 
betrayed the fact that he was laboring 
under intense excitement. “Mr. Len- 
net, you’re a city police officer!” the old 
constable said. “Maybe you’d be kind 
enough to help us, sir. I’m gettin’ old, 
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and I ain’t worth much at detectin’. 
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“What’s the trouble?” Lennet asked. 

“It is Mrs. Amelia Strone, ° sir. 
She’s dead!” 

“Dead!” Mary Brown exclaimed. 

“Yes’m,” said Constable Hull. “We 
heard the screamin’, and we hurried 
into the lane from the street. I was 
talkin’ to Doc Randall at the end of 
the lane at the time. Mrs. Strone was 
dead when we got to her, and Doc 
Rande'l thinks that she must have been 
murdered.” 

“Murdered!” Mary Brown gasped. 

Sam Lennet became the professional 
man hunter when he heard the word. 
“Of course I'll be glad to help in any 
way that I can,” he said. 

He hurried forward with the con- 
stable, and Mary Brown followed at a 
short distance, fearful to look upon the 
travedy. The word “murder” had 
startled her. There never had been a 
murder in the village, as far as she 
knew. It did not seem possible that 
there could be. 

Mrs. Amelia Strone! Who would 
want to kill good, kind Mrs. Strone, an 
elderly widow who always was carry- 
ing delicacies to sick persons and help- 
ing take care of babies and doing things 
like that all the time? ss 

Sam Lennet nodded to Doctor Ran- 
dall and knelt beside the physician who 
was on his knegs by the body. Having 
ascertained that Mrs. Strone was in- 
deed dead the doctor had placed the 
body back on the ground in the posi- 
tion in which he had found it. 

“Hull, you keep everybody away for 
the time being,” the doctor directed the 
old constable. “We want Mr. Lennet 
to have a chance to work without be- 
ing bothered.” 

“What about it?’ Sam Lennet asked 
the physician, speaking in a profes- 
sional tone. 

“We heard her scream, saw her on 
the ground and got here as soon as we 
could.” 

“I know. I was coming through the 


lane from the other end with Miss 
Brown,” 

“Mrs. Strone expired as I knelt be- 
side her,’ the doctor continued. “She 
wasn’t able to speak a word to me. 
There are some peculiar wounds on her 
face and neck. See them?” 

Detective Sam Lennet bent forward 
and looked at them. ‘There were at 
least ten of the wounds, deep gashes 
about an inch to an inch and a half 
long. 

“Those wounds in themselves would 
not have caused death,” Sam Lennet 
observed. “Any others?” 

“Not so far as I have been able to 
determine,’ Dr, Randall replied. “I 
do not even know the actual cause of 
death. The lady was in very good 
health for a person of her age. [I'll 
make a better investigation. I happen 
to be the coroner, and I'll order the 
body removed immediately to her resi- 
dence and make my examination there.” 

“Good enough!” Lennet said. “You 
were standing at the end of the lane, in 
the street, talking to Constable Hull 
when you heard the screams?” 

bide is 

“And did you happen to see any- 
body leave that end of the lane about 
that time?” 

“About three or four minutes before 
Mrs. Strone screamed,” the doctor ad- 
mitfed. 

“Who was it?” 

“Another resident of the village, Mr. 
Lennet, a widow, Mrs. Susan Card- 
well.” 

“Some time 
screamed ?” 

“Three or four minutes before I 
heard the screams, not more than that,” 
the physician replied. 

“Did anybody else leave the lane?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Um!” 
grunted. 
other way, 


before Mrs. Strone 


Detective Sam  Lennet 
“And nobody ran back the 
for Miss Brown and I 
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would have seen them. And the hedges 
on both sides of the lane - 

The physician interrupted him. “Mr. 
Lennet, you are getting to the point of 
the thing already, I do believe,” the 
doctor said. “A man, or even a small 
boy, could not penetrate that thick 
hedge, on either side of the lane, at any 
place through its entire length. Ex- 
amine the hedges well, and you'll find 
that it is so. And they are at least 
twelve feet high, too. And nobody 
went out through your end of the lane, 
and nobody except Mrs. Caldwell went 
out this end.” 

“Who is the dead woman?” Lennet 
asked. 

“Mrs. Amelia Strone was the wife 
of a merchant. He died about fifteen 
years ago. She was a dear, kind old 
lady,” the physician declared. 

“Tell me more about her.” 

“She always was helping the sick 
and the poor, always was running on 
some errand of mercy. She was re- 


turning from one when she was struck 
down. About an hour ago I met her in 
the street, and she was carrying some 
custard to a Mrs, Jones, a washer- 
woman who lives in a tiny cottage be- 
yond the lane. I presume that she was 
returning to her own residence when 


this happened. She lived in the big 
brown house at the upper end of the 
street.” 

“And Mrs. Cardwell?” Lennet asked. 

“I regret that I cannot say many 
good things about Mrs. Cardwell,” the 
physician replied. “She, too, is a 
widow. Her husband was a retired 
farmer, and he died about twelve years 
ago. Mrs. Cardwell is quite wealthy, 
almost as wealthy as was Mrs. Strone. 
jut she is quite a different sort of 
woman,” 

“Please explain,” Lennet said. 

“I can explain her best, I believe, by 
saying that she seems to have soured 
on the world. She seems to hate every- 
body and everything. There is none 
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of the milk of human kindness in her 
breast. Do you understand?” 

“I believe so. Was she friendly with 
Mrs. Strone?” Detective Lennet asked. 

“Quite the contrary,” the physician 
replied. “She always seemed to hate 
Mrs, Strone more than anybody else 
in the village, and for no apparent rea- 
son. She was always ready to sneer 
at Mrs. Strone’s good works. I under- 
stand that she stopped going to a cer- 
tain church because Mrs. Strone was 
elected to an office in one of the ladies’ 
societies.” 

“I think that I recognize the type,” 
Detective Lennet said. “Do you hap- 
pen to know what she was doing in 
the lane, or where she had been?” 

“No, Mr. Lennet.” 

“You were standing at the end of the 
lane talking to Constable Hull when 
Mrs, Cardwell came otit, you said. Did 
you notice her particularly?” 

“Constable Hull and I both spoke to 
her, but she merely nodded to us and 
went on up the street,” the doctor an- 
swered. 

“Was she acting in a normal man- 
ner?” 

“As a matter-of fact, Mr. Lennet, 
she seemed to be very angry about 
something,” the physician declared. 
“But she generally is, you know.” 

“Ah!” Detective Lennet replied. 
“And then, three or four minutes later, 
you heard the screams?” 

“¥Ga, Sit. 

“I heard them also and ran forward 
with Miss Brown. So we may assume 
that death occurred within five min- 
utes after Mrs. Strone screamed?” 

“Yes,” the doctor agreed. 

“Doctor Randall, I wish that you 
would have the body removed as soon 
as possible, make your official examina- 
tion and ascertain the cause of death. 
Meanwhile Ill look around and see 
what can be done. I'll have to tele- 
phone my captain in the city and get 
his permission to remain here to-night, 
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if I am to handle this affair for you and 
the constable.” 

“Do so by all means,’ 
urged. 

“ter death was sudden,” Detective 
Lennet said, “but we cannot be certain 
at this time, of course, that she was 
murdered. Those little cuts on her face 
and neck have had something to do 
with her death, and on the other hand 
they may not have had anything at all 
to do with it. A sudden fright, a 
weak heart 

“Her heart is in excellent condition, 
in better condition than the hearts of 
most persons her age,” declared the 
doctor. “I was her personal phy- 
sician.” 

“Tt understand. Then I'll go ahead 
as though we knew she was murdered, 
and in the meantime you ascertain the 
cause of death,” Lennet said. “Let me 
look around before you have the body 
removed.” 

The physician stepped back, and the 
detective stood close to the dead woman 
and examined the ground, the big tree 
overhead, the high hedges. 

The hedges, he could tell at a glance, 
were impenetrable. The branches of 
the big tree, that overhung the lane, 
were too high for a person to reach 
from the ground, even by springing. 
An athlete could not have reached 
them. 

Then Detective Lennet inspected the 
body itself. Those little wounds on 
the face and neck looked as though they 
might have been made with a penknife. 
Or, Lennet reflected, they could have 
been made with a hatpin. But those 
wounds, in themselves, were not enough 
to have caused death, 

He knelt again and looked closer. 
He uttered an exclamation, and the 
doctor stepped forward briskly. De- 
tective Lennet lifted the.right arm of 
the dead woman. Clutched in the right 
hand were pieces of two black feathers. 

Doctor Randall spoke in a low, 


the physician 
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hoarse voice. “Mrs. Cardwell wears a 
hat with black feathers on it,” the doc- 
tor said. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PUZZLING CRIME. 


HE detective’s eyes met those of the 
physician squarely for an instant, 
but he said nothing. He removed the 
feathers from the hand of the dead 
woman, wrapped them carefully in his 
handkerchief and put them into his 
pocket. The doctor merely raised his 
eyebrows and remained silent. Con- 
stable Hull had not observed the dis- 
covery of the feathers. 

The news of Mrs. Strone’s unex- 
pected and peculiar death had circu- 
lated quickly, as such news always does 
in a small village, and a crowd of the 
curious had collected. Detective Sam 
Lennet stepped to one side and talked 
to Mary Brown for a time, and then 
she went on to her home aione, glad 
to be away from the scene of the 
tragedy. 

The body of Mrs. Strone was re- 
moved, and Doctor Randall went with 
it to conduct his investigation. Con- 
stable Hull remained on the scene to 
keep back the crowd. Sam Lennet 
leaned against a tree and considered the 
affair. 

For the first time in his career De- 
tective Sam Lennet found himself on" 
the scene almost at the time of the 
crime. Yet he scarcely would admit to 
himself that this was a crime. The 
woman’s screams had been such as to 
lead a person to believe that she was 
fighting off an aSsailant, and yet how 
could there have been an assailant, Len- 
net asked himself? 

The only person who had been near 
Mrs, Strone, as far as was known, was 
Mrs. Susan Cardwell, and the screams 
of terror had come three or four min- 
utes after Mrs, Cardwell had passed 
the end of the lane. And it would have 
taken her, at least, a couple of minutes 
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more to have walked from where the 
body had been found to the lane’s end. 

Despite the screams of terror De- 
tective Lennet was about convinced 
that Mrs. Strone had succumbed as the 
result of an attack of heart trouble, 
Doctor Randall’s statement regarding 
her health notwithstanding. But the 
doctor’s examination would solve that 
problem, In the meantime Lennet was 
ready to assume that there had been 
foul play and make a sort of pre- 
liminary investigation, while awaiting 
the physician’s report. 

The black feathers, that had been 
clutched in the hand of the dead 
woman, puzzled Detective Lennet. It 
was as though she had grasped those 
feathers while fighting for her life. 
Was it possible that Mrs. Cardwell, 
meeting or overtaking Mrs. Strone in 
the narrow lane, had quarreled with 
her, fought with her, and that Mrs. 
Strone had seized the feathers and 


torn them from Mrs. Cardwell’s hat? 
Could it be possible that the elderly 


Mrs. Strone had fainted because of the 
excitement of a quarrel, that Mrs. 
Cardwell had hurried on, and that 
Mrs. Strone, regaining consciousness, 
had screamed and then expired from 
the shock? 

Constable Hull had scattered the 
crowd, and for the most part the curi- 
ous villagers had returned to the cen- 
ter of the town to hear the physician’s 
report when it was given out. De- 
tective Lennet engaged the old con- 
stable in conversation. As they talked, 
he watched the men and women who 
had remained near, and so he got his 
first look at Jonas Gregg. 

Never in his life had Sam Lennet 
seen such a repulsive-looking human 
being, 
man’s name and was told. Jonas Gregg 
was perhaps fifty years of age. He 
had massive, stooped shoulders, a red 
face that was seamed with scars, and 
there was something of the brute in hic 
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He asked Constable Hull the . 


’ 
countenance. Sam Lennet would have 
thought nothing of seeing such a man 
in a rough district frequented by old 
sailors, or in a dive in the Orient, but 
it was a shock to find such a man in 
this peaceful inland village. 

“Who and what is he?” Lennet asked 
the constable. 

“Nobody knows exactly, I reckon,” 
the constable replied. “He came to the 
village about four years ago. He lives 
in a little shack, about two hundred 
yards away, on the side of the hill— 
does odd jobs and sells chickens and 
eggs. Maybe he steals some of the 
chickens, but he’s never been caught.” 

“Rather a decent sort?” Lennet 
asked. 

“He seems to have a grouch all the 
time, but he’s never caused any trou- 
ble,” Constable Hull answered. “He's 
been a sailor, and sometimes he wears 
big brass rings in his ears. He’s a 
funny kind of man to be livin’ in a vil- 
lage like this. He told me once that 
he was sick of the ocean and was go- 
in’ to spend the rest of his days quiet- 
like.” 

Detective Lennet glanced toward 
Jonas Gregg again and saw that the 
man was approaching. He whispered 
to the constable to let Gregg come up 
to them and talk. Gregg stopped 
within a few feet of them, looked at 
the spot where the body had been and 
blinked his little, red-rimmed eyes 
rapidly. 

“It’s a terrible thing, constable,” 
Jonas Gregg began. “They are sayin’ 
as how she was killed by somebody. 
Who'd want to kill such a good woman, 
Constable Hull? She was even Sood 
to me. She bought a lot of chickens 
and eggs from me to give to sick and 
poor folks, and she always got me to 
’tend to her lawn and furnace.” 

“She was a mighty good woman,” 
the constable agreed. 

“Tt’s a shame that a woman like Mrs. 
Strone would have a thing of this kind 
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happen to her, and that lots of others, 
that we could spare easy enough, are 
livin’ to talk about it. That Mrs. Card- 
well, for instance!” 

“You don’t like her, eh?’ Constable 
Hull asked. 

“No, I don’t!” Jonas Gregg replied 
instantly. “And I don’t know of any- 
body else as likes her, either. She’s 
rich, and yet she’s stingy. She cheated 
me out of fifty cents last year. She’d 
rather let the grass grow at her place 
than pay to have it cut, She’s a mean 
woman!” 

“She’s a_ tartar,” 
agreed. 

“Did the doctor find out as how Mrs. 
Strone was killed?” Jonas Gregg asked. 

“Not yet,” Hull replied. 

“This young man is a city police 
officer, ain’t he?” 

“He’s a detective,” said Hull. 

Jonas Gregg faced Detective Sam 
Lennet squarely for the first time. “I 
hope, if she was killed, that you'll find 
the person as did it,” Gregg said. “It’s 
a terrible thing, killin’ a good woman 
like that.” 

Without waiting for Lennet’s reply 
Jonas Gregg turned and walked slowly 
away, his shoulders stooped and _ his 
head bowed, and both Lennet and Hull 
would have sworn that tears were 
coursing down the cheeks of Jonas 
Gregg who looked to be the sort of man 
who did not know how to weep. 

“There goes a queer character,” 
Lennet commented. 

“He’s a little touched, I’m thinkin’,” 
declared Constable Hull frankly. “But 
he’s harmless enough, I reckon. What 
do you think of this case, Mr. Lennet ?” 

“I’ve actually thought very little 
about it,” Sam Lennet replied. “I am 
waiting to hear what Doctor Randall 
has to say about the cause of death.” 

“Those were funny scratches on her 
face.” 

“Yes,” Lennet agreed. “But 
of them was very deep, though. 


Constable Hull 


none 
I was 


inclined to think at first that she might 
have cut her face as she fell to the 
ground, but there’s nothing here but 
soft turf, not even a thorn or a stick.” 

“Those screams of hers seemed 
mighty peculiar to me,” the constable 
said. 

“How do you mean?” Lennet asked. 

“They sounded like she was scared 
almost to death,” the constable replied. 
“Like she believed that she was bein’ 
killed. But how could a body have done 
it and got away without bein’ seen? 
They couldn’t get through the hedge 
or hide in it, and they couldn’t have 
gone out at either end of the lane. It 
looks mighty mysterious to me, Mr. 
Lennet. It does that! I’d say that 
we've got a mystery on our hands!” 

“Possibly, if Doctor Randall con- 
cludes that she died a violent death,” 
Lennet replied. 

There was a sudden commotion at 
the end of the lane, and Sam Lennet 
and the constable glanced in that direc- 
tion to see the doctor hurrying toward 
them and fighting off his inquisitive fel- 
low-townsmen, Detective Lennet 
guessed from the manner of the phy- 
sician that he had startling news to im- 
part. 

“Constable, you keep everybody 
away, while I have a talk with Mr. Len- 
net,” the physician said. “T’ll tell you 
all about it later.” 

Breathing heavily, because he had 
hurried back to the scene, the doctor 
waited until the constable was busy 
with the curious ones, and then he 
stepped closer to Detective Lennet and 
spoke in low whispers, 

“Death resulted from those little cuts 
on Mrs. Strone’s face and neck,” Doc- 
tor Randall declared. “You could see 
it plain enough if you looked at the 
body now. Poison!” 

“Poison?” Lennet asked. 

“Yes, sir!’ the doctor declared. “In- 
troduced into the system by means of 
those little cuts. | No chance for a mis- 
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take, Mr. Lennet. I may be a village 
doctor, but I know a great-deal about 
toxicology, keep up to date on it. It 
was a pectiliar, subtle poison obtained in 
South America. The natives there use 
it. I'll explain it fully to you later. 
Those wounds on her face and neck 
must have been made with some instru- 
ment that had been poisoned. I ex- 
,amined the body carefully and even 
called in the other physician in the vil- 
lage. Mrs. Strone was brutally mur- 
dered !” 

“Um!” Sam Lennet grunted. “How 
long does it take that particular poison 
to cause death?” 

“Introduced into the blood through 
a cut it would cause death almost in- 
stantly,” the physician declared, 

“If she was being woundgd when 
she screamed she would have died by 
the time you reached her ?” 

"ees: Oi, 

“But, doctor, do you think that she 
could have been unconscious for a few 
minutes, regained consciousness, 
screamed and then expired ?” 

“I see what you are driving at}; Mr. 
Lennet,” the physician said, his eyes 
gleaming suddenly. “Such a_ thing 
might happen, of course. The same 
poison will work in different ways on 
different human beings. But it is my 
humble opinion that she screamed as 
she was being attacked, dropped and 
expired almost instantly. I would stake 
my professional reputation on that.” 

Detective Sam Lennet was doing 
some deep thinking now. Here was a 
puzzle presented for him to solve. He 
told himself instantly that it was no 
Ordinary case which he faced. If he 
could not solve the problem within a 
few hours he would have to telephone 
to the city and get permission from his 
superior to remain over in the village 
and work on the case. 

He wanted to find the solution be- 
Cause it promised to be interesting, and 
because the eyes of Mary Brown’s 


friends were upon him, and the eyes of 
Mary Brown herself. Moreover he 
was eager to put under arrest the per- 
son responsible for the violent death of 
a kind old lady like Mrs. Strone. 

“Doctor Randall,” Lennet asked, 
“did Mrs. Strone, as far as you know, 
have any enemies?” 

“I do not think that she had an 
enemy in all the world, unless it was 
Mrs. Cardwell.” 

“And do you happen to know the 
reason for Mrs. Cardwell’s enmity?” 

“Only that Mrs. Strone was liked by 
everybody, and Mrs. Cardwell was de- 
tested. Possibly the woman hated Mrs, 
Strone because of that.” 

“Mrs. Strone had no relatives?” 

“None.” 

“Her estate?” 

“T happen to know something about 
that,” the doctor said. “Three years 
ago she had a serious attack of illness 
and made a new will to which I was 
one of the witnesses. Her estate goes 
to a certain college in which she has 
been interested for some time.” 

“Outside the college, nobody benefits 
financially through her death?” 

“There are a few minor legacies to 
old friends, all of them very small, and 
a gift to an old cook who has-been 
with her for years.” 

“How large are the legacies?” 

“None of them is over five hundred 
dollars.” 

“Has Mrs. Cardwell money?” 
net asked. 

“A great deal for this village. 
is almost as wealthy as was 
Strone.” 

“Relatives ?” 

“None, so: far as I know,” the doc- 
tor replied. “She had a son who was 
killed in an accident about ten years 
ago. I have heard her say that she is 
all alone in the world. She seems to 
have the idea that everybody is in- 
clined to rob her.” 

“And, as far as you know, she had 
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no business dealings of any sort with 
Mrs. Strone?” 

“I am quite sure she had not.” 

“Well, doctor, as far as we know, 
Mrs. Cardwell was the nearest person 
to Mrs.~-Strone, just before that lady 
died. I believe that I'll call on Mrs. 
Cardwell.” 

“You think z 

“TJ think I’d better ask her a few 
questions,” Detective Lennet  inter- 
rupted. 

“She lives in the big white house, 
three blocks down the street,” said the 
doctor. “She went toward home when 
she came out of the lane, and prob- 
ably she is there now.” 


CHAPTER III. 
MRS. CARDWELL. 


AS Detective Sam Lennet went up the 
steps to the front door of Mrs. 
Susan Cardwell’s residence he could 
hear, without any trouble, sounds of a 
quarrel in the rear of the building. He 
gathered from what he heard, before 
he had time to ring the bell, that Mrs. 
Cardwell was having a violent verbal 
altercation with her servant girl. 

He rang, but the quarreling con- 
tinued unabated. However a door was 
opened at the end of the hall, and Mrs. 
Cardwell appeared, shouting back over 
her shoulder at the girl, seemingly not 
caring whether anybody heard and saw 
her in temper. 

She came to a stop just inside the 
screen door, her arms akimbo, her face 
red, and her eyes flashing angrily. 
Lennet saw a short, thick woman of 
about fifty years of age. Her face was 
hard, her manner stern. 

“Mrs. Cardwell?” he asked. 

“The same!” she snapped. “And 
you need not bother to introduce your- 
self to me, either. You're that young 
man from the city who has been fuss- 
ing around the Brown girl. I know you 
by sight. What do you want?” 
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“T’d like to talk to you for a few 
minutes,” Detective Lennet said, with 
difficulty keeping from laughing at the 
appearance of the woman and her 
manner. 

“Come in!” she invited, holding the 
screen door open suddenly. “But I 
can’t see what you want to talk to me 
about. If you’re collecting funds for 
Some church society or anything like 
that you’re wasting your time coming 
to me.” 

Sam Lennet was studying the woman 
closely, as she ushered him into an old- 
fashioned room at one side of the hall, 
She seemed to be flustered, but whether 
because of the row with the servant 
or the death of Mrs. Strone, Lennet 
could not guess. Here before him was 
a possibly guilty person, and he had to 
decide whether that person was acting 
to.make a show of innocence, or in 
reality was innocent. 

“Well?” she asked, when they were 
seated. 

“T want to talk to you in connection 
with the tragic death of Mrs. Strone,” 
Detective Lennet said, watching the 
woman before him carefully. “In the 
city I am a police officer, and the con- 
stable and Doctor Randall have asked 
me to aid them in this affair. You 
have heard the circumstances of the 
lady’s death, of course?” 

“T reckon everybody in the town 
has,” the woman replied. “A body 
would think that the president had 
been assassinated, or something like 
that, the way folks carry on. I can't 
see why there should be so much fuss 
over Amelia Strone. It’s good rid- 
dance, if you ask me!” 

“Let us not speak ill of the dead,” 
said Lennet, scarcely able to conceal 
his disgust. 

“Huh? I knew the woman, and you 
did not!” Mrs. Cardwell said with a 
sneer. 

“I presume that you have heard there 
is a suspicion of murder in the case?” 
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“Oh, yes, I heard that! But I don’t 
believe it! She had a weak heart.” 

“Why, Doctor Randall has told me 
that her heart was in excellent condi- 
tion!” 

“When you’ve known Doc Randall 
as long as I have you won’t be so ready 
to believe everything he says,” Mrs. 
Cardwell replied. “He was a particular 
friend of Amelia Strone’s. When her 
will is read, you'll find him mentioned 
in it, all right.” 

“You think that Doctor Randall will 
profit?” Lennet asked. 

“I know it, young man. I’ve talked 
to a person who was present when the 
will was written. Doc Randall comes 
in for twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Amelia Strone thought he saved her 
life when she was sick three years ago.” 

That gave Lennet a little food for 
thought. Doctor Randall had told him 


distinctly that none of the legacies was 
for more than five hundred dollars, ex- 
cept the big one to some college. 


Len- 
net was surprised that the physician 
should tell a falsehood about such a 
thing. 

“Mrs. Cardwell,” the detective said 
in a more professional manner, “you 
came out of the lane about three or 
four minutes before Mrs. Strone was 
heard screaming. So you must have 
been near her a short time before she 
died. Did you see her in the lane?” 

“T did not!” 

“Would you 
you had been, 
returning ?” 

“I came all the way through the lane, 
naturally, since a person can’t get out 
of it except at either end.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Strone this after- 
noon at all?” 

“Yes, I saw her carrying something 
to that weak, lazy Mrs. Jones who lives 
beyond the lane and does washing and 
Ironing. Amelia Strone was always 
letting folks touch her tender heart and 
taking them free food.” 


mind telling me where 
from where you were 
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There was a nasty sarcasm in the 
woman’s voice, and Detective Sam 
Lennet found himself almost hating 
here He still watched her closely, still 
was trying to determine whether she 
was acting a part. 

“Ts that all you want to know?” she 
demanded. 

“T’d like any information, which you 
can give me, that will throw light on 
the affair.” 

“T don’t know any,” she replied. “I 
think that Amelia Strotie died from 
heart trouble, and I see no sense in 
trying to make a sort of martyr out of 
her by insinuating that she was killed. 
Héw could anybody have killed her 
and got away, young man?” 

“That is one thing we shall endeavor 
to find out,” Sam Lennet told her. 
“You said that you saw Mrs. Strone 
go to the Jones place. Did you speak 
to her?” 

“T did not. Words are too precious 
to be wasted on such a person,” she an- 
swered. 

“Mrs. Cardwell, perhaps it would be 
best for you to understand your ex- 
act position,” Lennet said sternly. “It 
is evident that you did not like Mrs. 
Strone.” 

“T hated the woman!” 

“Just so. And you were in the lane 
with her, at least near her. You hated 
her. You came out of the lane, and a 
few minutes later Mrs. Strone was 
found dead. You had the opportunity, 
you see, to have a scene with Mrs, 
Strone.”’ 

“Are you trying to insinuate that I 
killed her?” Mrs. Cardwell demanded. 

“TI am saying nothing of the sort,” 
Lennet replied. “But I am trying to 
show you that you might be under sus- 
picion. Would it not be best for you 
to be frank with me?” 

“T’ve been frank, and I’ve told you 
the truth!” Mrs. Cardwell declared. 
“T saw Amelia Strone on the other side 
of the lane when she went to see Mrs. 
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Jones. I did a little errand and then 
came back home. 
Strone again. If she was in the lane 
behind me, I didn’t know it. I hur- 
ried through the lane and spoke to Dec 
Randall and that old fool of a con- 
stable, as I left it, and then I came 
straight up the street to the house. A 
few minutes later my hired girl rushed 
in and said that Amelia Strone had 
been murdered. I slapped her face for 
lying, and we had a row, which is noth- 
ing new. That is all I know and all 
I’ve got to say. If you want to take 
me to jail go ahead and do it, and then 
see what happens!” 

“Would you mind telling me where 
you had been at the other end of the 
lane?” 

“Tt’s none of your business, and it 
didn’t have anything to do with Amelia 
Strone,” Mrs, Cardwell said. 

“Then, if you can give me no more 
information, I might as well take my 
leave,” Lennet declared. 

“I was thinking the same thing,” 
came the frank reply. “I’ve got a lot 
of things to do, and I don’t want to be 
bothered with any nonsense!” 

Lennet got up and started toward the 
hall door, and Mrs. Cardwell followed 
at his heels. On a little table in the 
hall Lennet saw a hat with black 
feathers. He could see at a glance 
that some of the feathers were broken 
and the hat disarranged. 

“Mrs. Cardwell, what has happened 
to your hat?” he asked. 

“Tf it is any of your business, I threw 
it at my hired girl,” Mrs. Cardwell re- 
plied. “I missed her and smashed the 
hat against the wall, Ask her if you 
don’t believe it!” 

“The next time throw something not 
so expensive,” Lennet said, watching 
her closely. “The feathers are ruined, 
and a part of them gone.” 

He had stepped nearer the table, with 
the intention of picking up the hat and 
examining the feathers closely, but Mrs. 


I did not see Amelia - 


Cardwell was before him and _ had © 


snatched the hat up. 

“I think that you’ve nosed into my 
personal -affairs enough!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“I beg your,pardon,” Lennet said, 
“Didn’t mean to offend, of course.” 

He went out on the porch, turned 
and nodded to her and then put on 
his hat and went up the street. He 
had not wanted to antagonize her more, 
had not wished to ask her any more 
questions at the present time. For 
Mrs. Susan Cardwell, the detective 
knew, was the sort of woman to be 
handled only in a certain way. She 
certainly was not to be bulldozed into 
giving information. If guilty she was 
not the sort to convict herself by an 
incautious word. 

Lennet decided that he would watch 
her and, at the same time, consider any 
evidence he might be able to collect. 
He did not doubt that Mrs. Cardwell 
had thrown her hat at the cook, but 
whether some of the feathers on it had 
been torn before was a different thing 
to consider. 

Lennet took the two small pieces of 
feathers from his pocket and for the 
first time examined them carefully. 
Suddenly he snorted his disgust and 
hurled them aside. A close examina- 
tion had revealed that they were feath- 
ers that had been detached only a 
short time. Certainly they were not 
the cured and prepared variety to be 
found on hats. 

“Mrs. Strone, probably, in her agony 
as she fell, grasped and clutched at the 
ground,” Lennet mused. “She hap- 
pened to clutch the pieces of feathers 
dropped by some chicken. That's all 
there is to that. Chickens run in the 
lane, I suppose, and what more natural 
than that there should be a few feathers 
Scattered about?” 

He felt disgusted for a moment and 
forgot the feathers. The fact of the 
murder -remained, and the fact that 


” 


a 
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Mrs. Susan, Cardwell was still to be 
suspected. He reviewed the affair in 
his mind swiftly. 

The poison, according to the doctor, 
acted almost immediately. Therefore 
Mrs. Strone had not been poisoned 
some time before entering the lane, but 
the poison had been introduced through 
those tiny cuts on the face and neck. 
And how could any person have done 
it, when both ends of the lane were 
blocked, and the hedges were impene- 
trable as far as a human being was con- 
cerned ? 

Lennet thought of the possibility of 
suicide. Of course Mrs. Strone could 
have gashed herself with some weapon 
which had been dipped in the poison, 
But she was not that kind of person. 
And there remained the fact that she 
had screamed for help. No, it was 
not a case of suicide, Lennet decided. 

Mrs. Amelia Strone had been mur- 
dered in a peculiar manner and by an 
unusual means, And, seemingly, the 


thing was impossible without the mur- 
derer having been seen, 
“Some case!” Detective Lennet com- 


mented to himself. “Ought to be in- 
teresting!”, He hesitated no longer, but 
hurried toward the drug store on the 


corner. 
CHAPTER IV. 
ANOTHER WOMAN SCREAMS. 
F,MERGING from the telephone 
booth, the necessary permission to 
remain on the case having been ob- 
tained, Detective Lennet met Doctor 
Randall and Constable Hull, and the 
three of them stepped aside to consider 
the affair out of hearing of the towns- 
men who happened to be near. 
“I have seen Mrs. Cardwell,” Lennet 
reported to the others, “but I may say 
that nothing resulted from the inter- 
view, except an insight into her char- 
acter.” 
“How about those black feathers?’ 
Doctor Randall asked. “TI told the con- 
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stable about you finding them in Mrs. 
Strone’s hand. Couldn’t you make any- 
thing out of them?” 

“Those feathers mever came from a 
hat,” Detective Lennet replied. “They 
were fresh feathers, I mean, which 
had never been prepared for the mil- 
linery trade. I presume that Mrs. 
Strone, falling and in the throes of 


~death, clutched at the ground and hap- 


pened to grasp those pieces of feathers, 
as her hand contracted. Chickens run 
in that lane continually, I suppose.” 

“They do,” the constable replied. 
“Jonas Gregg, as I told you, raises 
chickens to sell, and some of his run 
around that lane, now and then,” 

“Then the feathers are not to be 
considered as clews?” the doctor asked. 

“T fail to see how they can be so con- 
sidered,” Detective Lennet replied. 

“Then where are we to find a clew?” 
the doctor wanted to know. “Seems to 
me it will be difficult.” 

“Finding clews is my job,” the de- 
tective answered. “I’d rather not tell 
you at this time how I intend working, 
if you'll pardon me. I do not like to 
discuss a case until there is something 
tangible to discuss. As a matter of 
fact I have very little at present upon 
which to work. But we always can 
hope for developments, of course.” 

“If I was handling the case I’d watch 
that Cardwell woman,” the doctor de- 
clared. 

“Naturally I intend to watch her,” 
Lennet said. 

“She was the only person near Mrs, 
Strone a few minutes before that lady 
died,” said the doctor. “And she hated 
Mrs. Strone, remember.” 

“But how could a person like Mrs. 
Cardwell obtain that unusual poison?” 
Lennet wanted to know. 

“That is a question difficult to an- 
swer,” said’ the doctor. “Of course it 
is possible that she might have obtained 
it some time ago.” 

“Is it easily obtainable?” 
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“Quite the contrary,” Doctor Ran- 
dall declared. “I have a small quan- 
tity of it in my laboratory for pur- 
poses of experimént, and it was diffi- 
cult for me to get it.” 

“Have you looked at it recently, doc- 
tor?” Detective Lennet asked. “Are 
you quite certain that none of it has 
been stolen from you?” 

“T thought of that and looked a short 
time ago,” Doctor Randall replied. 
“Not a drop of it has been stolen from 
me. I had precious little of it in the 
first place.” 

“What do you think of those cuts 
by which the poison was introduced?” 
Lennet asked. 

“T cannot tell how they were made,” 
replied the doctor. “A small knife 
might have been used. The face and 
neck are swollen now, and the cuts 
hard to examine.” 

Detective Lennet was quiet for a mo- 
ment. He glanced up and down the 
street, but saw only groups of villagers 
discussing the tragedy. 

“I am going to the scene of the 
crime again,” Lennet said. “I may 
want to communicate with you, doctor, 
or with the constable, at any time. I 
suppose I'll be able to find you readily.” 

“T’ll be either in my office or at home, 
or, if I am called out, I’ll leave word 
where I have gone,” Doctor Randall 
replied. “I am going to my office 
now.” 

“T’ll be around here, somewhere,” 
Constable Hull said, “and I’m ready to 
do anything to help.” 

Detective Lennet left them and 
walked up the street toward the end 
of the lane. He had gained nothing 
from his short talk with them except 
the knowledge that Doctor Randall had 
in his possession a small quantity of 
the terrible poison. It was not unusual 
for a student of toxicology. 

Lennet entered the now deserted 
lane and presently reached the spot 
where Mrs. Strone had died. He 


started to make another close examina- ~ 
tion of the scene. He satisfied himself 
beyond all doubt that there was no 
place in either_hedge where a person 
could crawl through, no place where 
a person could get over the top or 
up into the branches of a tree. 

He examined the ground for some 
distance around the fatal spot. There 
was nothing but turf, long grass, and 
here and there a twig or small branch 
that had fallen from one of the giant 
maple trees. He searched for feathers 
and found only one dirty white tip. 

Walking back toward the street De- 
tective Lennet happened to glance 
through a thin place in the hedge, and 
he saw Mrs. Susan Cardwell approach- 
ing. That the woman would make two 
trips in that direction in one afternoon 
seemed peculiar to Lerinet, especially as 
it was nearing the hour when those of 
the village partook of their evening 
meal, and she could be expected to be 
at home. 

Lennet hurried to the end of the lane 
and secluded himself in an angle of the 
hedge from where he could watch the 
approaching woman easily, and yet not 
be observed by her. Mrs. Cardwell was 
walking briskly, her head held high, 
the usual expression of anger in her 
face. 

She reached the end of the lane and 
glanced quickly up and down the street, 
as though making sure that she was 
not being observed. She looked into 
the lane, too, and for a moment stood 
as though in indecision, Then she went 
on up the street. 

Detective Lennet watched her care- 
fully. It had seemed to him that she 
had feared to enter the lane and pass 
the spot of the tragedy. She turned 
away from the street on the other side 
of the hedge and walked across an open 
space and up the side of the hill. De- 
tective Lennet followed, keeping behind 
the trees, darting from bush to bush, 
shadowing her. 
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Shadowing was no easy task in such 
_a place, as Lennet found. Here he did 
not Have the busy streets teeming with 
human beings, their innumerable door- 
ways into which a shadower could dart 
when he wished to escape observation. 

But the» woman ahead did not turn 
around now, did not look behind her, 
She was walking rapidly up the slope, 
and finally she came to a narrow path. 
Along this she hurried. Lennet, fol- 
lowing as closely as possible, saw that 
she had entered the fringe of woods, 
and finally he did the same and so was 
able to approach closer to her. 

Ahead of him Lennet saw a tumble- 
down shack, with a shed a short dis- 
tance from it and chicken pens. As he 
watched, while the woman ahead hur- 
ried toward the shack, Jonas Gregg 
stepped from it and stood waiting. 

Lennet now betrayed a new interest. 
He saw Jonas Gregg and Mrs. Card- 
well meet, watched them as they talked. 
Mrs. Cardwell evidently was angry 
about something, “and Jonas Gregg 
laughed and sneered at her. He did 
not act at all like a man-of-all-work, 
afraid of a rich woman. It seemed that 
Jonas Gregg considered himself the 
master of the situation, whatever it 
was. 

The detective crept closer, but could 
not get near enough to overhear what 
they were saying. And then he saw 
Mrs. Cardwell hand something to Jonas 
Gregg, heard the man laugh raucously 
and saw him deliberately turn his back 
on the woman and move away toward 
the door of the shack. 

Mrs. Cardwell whirled suddenly, as 
though to shout at Gregg, and saw Len- 
net before he could get under cover. 
She glared in his direction and then 
walked on down the slope and toward 
the other end of the lane, as though she 
intended returning by that route to 
avoid him. Lennet followed her openly 
now, chagrined that he had been seen. 

He passed the shack of Jonas Gregg 


and saw that the man was watching 
him closely. Mrs. Cardwell reached 
the end of the lane and entered it, and 
Detective Lennet continued to follow, 
though he made no effort to catch up 
with the woman. 

He would walk slowly, he told him- 
self, and follow her through the lane. 
Nothing could be gained by questioning 
her now. He would take time to con- 
sider the situation anew. 

Why had the woman visited Jonas 
Gregg? Why did Gregg assume such 
a peculiar attitude toward her? What 
had she handed him? And was it Jonas 
Gregg whoni she had visited earlier in 
the afternoon, when she had gone 
through the lane and had seen Mrs. 
Strone go to the Jones place? 

Could it be possible that the wealthy 
Mrs. Susan Cardwell would hire a man 
like Jonas Gregg to do what she dared 
not do, remove Mrs. Amelia Strone? 
Had the apparent sorrow of Gregg over 
Mrs. Strone’s death been a case of 
crocodile tears? 

Was Jonas Gregg blackmailing Mrs. 
Cardwell, holding something over her? 
There were a thousand possibilities, 
and yet there also was the possibility 
that there was nothing wrong at all. 

Detective Lennet entered the lane to 
find that Mrs. Cardwell had gone 
around the first bend and was out of 
his sight. But he did not care about 
that. He had no intention of talking 
to Mrs. Cardwell at present. Walking 
slowly along the narrow, shady lane, 
the high hedges hiding him from the 
sight of the world, he came to the spot 
where he had embraced Mary Brown 
earlier in the afternoon. For a moment 
he forgot his profession and the task 
confronting him and smiled. But the 
next instant he was the professional 
man hunter again. On he went through 
the lane, still walking slowly, thinking 
over all he knew concerning the death 
of Mrs. Strone and trying to find a key 
to the puzzle. 
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And then, for the second time that 
day, he heard a woman’s wild scream! 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE BLACK FEATHERS. 


BRUPTLY Lennet stopped and 
tried to determine whence the 
scream had come. There was a mo- 
ment of silence, and then the scream 
was repeated. The voice was that of 
a woman in mortal fear. 

Lennet decided that the person was 
either in the lane or near it, but some 
distance ahead of him. He darted for- 
ward and dashed around the first bend, 
but he could see nobody. On he raced. 
There were no more screams now. 
Lennet did not know what to expect: 
another tragedy, or a woman, fright- 
ened and hysterical, because of the 
tragic event of the day. 

He ran as swiftly as possible through 
the high grass and so came to the next 
curve in the lane. Then he saw the 
scene before him. Another woman was 
stretched on the ground beneath the 
big maple tree.. Persons were hurrying 
in from the street. Doctor Randall was 
ahead of them all. The old constable 
was not in sight. 

Lennet spurted forward and stopped, 
gasping for breath at the scene of an- 
other tragedy. This time Mrs. Susan 
Cardwell was the victim. 

She had dropped to the ground, less 
than twenty feet from where Mrs. 
Strone had met her death. The phy- 
sician was kneeling beside her as Len- 
net dashed up. 

“She’s dying, Lennet!” Doctor Ran- 
dall exclaimed. “She was unconscious 
when I got here. This—this is terrible, 
Lennet. It shakes a person!” 

Lennet knelt beside him and glanced 
at the dying woman. On her face and 
neck were little cuts, similar to those 
that had been on the face and neck of 
Mrs. Strone. 

“She is dead!” the doctor said. 
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The old constable thrust his way 
through the rapidly gathering crowd 
and stopped beside the doctor. 

“Get the people out of the way!” the 
physician commanded. 

The old constable began his work. 
His face was white, his hands trem- 
bling. The villagers were  horror- 
stricken at this second tragedy, so simi- 
lar to the first and almost on the same 
spot. White-faced men and women 
did not need much urging to leave the 
lane. They turned and fled. 

“Same poison, evidently,” 
said. 

“T believe so. We can tell within a 
few minutes,” Doctor Randall replied. 
“Its action is swift, and the face will 
bloat and turn a dull red. How could 
it happen? Who did it?” 

Detective Lennet had sprung to his 
feet and was looking around swiftly. 
The body of Mrs. Cardwell was at his 
feet, the physician kneeling beside it, 
and there was nobody else near, 
Nothing seemed to have been disturbed. 
The grass was trampled a bit, but not 
enough to indicate a desperate struggle. 

And yet Mrs. Cardwell had cried out, 
as though she had been fighting off an 
assailant. Her voice had held a tone of 
supreme fear. fennet thought of sui- 
cide for an instant, thought that Mrs. 
Cardwell, afraid that she would be 
judged guilty of the murder of Mrs. 


Lennet 


-Strone, had taken her own life. But 


in that case she scarcely would have 
screamed and attracted attention, unless 
the pain of approaching death had 
caused her to cry out. 

He knelt beside the physician again. 
Since the action of the poison was s0 
swift, it stood to reason that, if Mrs. 
Cardwell had committed suicide, she 
would not have had time to dispose of 
the instrument she used. 

Lennet began a search on the ground 
beside the body, but found nothing. A 
gasp from Doctor Randall caused him 
to look up quickly. The physician 
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was pointing to the dead woman’s 
hands which happened to be close to- 
gether. Lennet, an exclamation of sur- 
prise coming from his lips, bent for- 
ward and opened the dead hands. In 
each had been gripped pieces of black 
feathers! 

“Feathers again!” the doctor gasped. 
“What on earth does it mean, Lennet ?” 

“A short time ago,” Detective Len- 
net said, “I was in this lane and 
searched for anything that might throw 
light on the death of Mrs, Strone. I 
looked over this ground carefully at 
that time, and there were no_ black 
feathers here!” 

“But, Lennet, how. could they have 
come in her hands? They must have 
been here. She must have clutched 
them as she fell.” 

“She did not, because there was none 
here!’ Lennet declared. ‘‘Doesn’t it 
strike you as peculiar, doctor, that both 
the victims should have black feathers 
clutched in their hands? We seem to 


be facing something out of the or- 


dinary. I'll have to gather informa- 
tion and act on it as speedily as pos- 
Do you know anything of Mrs. 
Cardwell’s affairs?” 

“Nothing at all,” the doctor said. 

“She told me, during our interview 
this afternoon, that you were to re- 
ceive a legacy of a large amount from 
Mrs, Strone, and I believe you told me 
that no legacy was for more than five 
hundred, except the one for the col- 
lege.” 

The doctor’s face flushed. “I—I 
was not thinking of myself when I 
spoke. I was thinking af others.” 

“How did you happen to be at the 
end of the lane when Mrs. Cardwell 
died, as you were when Mrs. Strone 
died?” Lennet asked. 

“Confound it, sir, I was walking up 
the street toward my home to get sup- 
per. Do you mean to insinuate that I 
Have any connection with these affairs, 
Save as a physician?” 


sible, 
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“tT am showing you how peculiar 
some things appear,” Lennet told him, 
“You have that poison in your labora- 
tory. You inherit from Mrs. Strone. 
You detested Mrs. Cardwell who seems 
to have known considerable about your 
affairs. In both cases you were the 
first man to reach the body.” 

“Mr. Lennet, I pe 

“Doctor Randall, many officers would 
arrest you on that showing alone, arrest 
you on suspicion. I have no intention 
of-so doing. But I’d say that it would 
be best for you to do all in your pofer 
to aid me. If you have knowledge that 
you are withholding , 

“But I have not,” Doctor Randall de- 
clared. 

“Mrs, Cardwell was under faint 
suspicion, but I assume that we can 
say now that she had nothing to do 
with the death of Mrs. Strone. The 
poor lady has met a similar fate. We 
have a double murder mystery now.” 

“IT know nothing that would help 
you,” Doctor Randall said. “And I 
want you to understand that your sus- 
picions of me are unjust. I happened 
to be at the end of the lane in both in- 
stances. I neglected to mention the 
legacy Mrs. Strone arranged to leave 
me, but I meant nothing by that. She 
wanted me to use the money in experi- 
ments and study, hoping that I could 
be of some service to humanity.” 

Detective Lennet looked at the coun- 
try physician carefully. He scarcely 
knew whether the man was sincere or 
a hypocrite. “We'll drop the subject 
for the time being, doctor,” he said. “I 
suppose you'll have the body of Mrs. 
Cardwell removed at once to her resi- 
dence ?” 

“That was my intention.” 

“Do so, please, and conduct the usual 
investigation. And be kind enough to 
let me know if thefe is anything new, 
anything appearing in this affair that 
did not appear in the case of Mrs, 


Cteone” 
’ 
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“T’ll keep you informed fully, sir,” 
the doctor replied stiffly. “And let me 
assure you again that I am no mur- 
derer.” = 

“T never said you were,” Lennet told 
him. “I was endeavoring to show you 
how things looked.” 

He turned away to find Constable 
Hull hurrying toward the scene from 
the end of the lane. In the crowd be- 
yond the constable Lennet saw Jonas 
Gregg. 

Gregg must have hurried down the 
slope and to the end of the lane, Len- 
net thought, to have arrived on the 
scene so soon. And now he watched 
the man, knowing that he had spoken 
to Mrs. Cardwell a few minutes before 
her death, had been the last person to 
speak to her, in fact, unless the one 
guilty of her murder had done so. 
Gregg stopped a short distance away 
and watched the group, as the others 
were doing. Lennet examined the 
ground again, the hedges and the trees, 
and he admitted that he was sorely 
puzzled. The body was _ removed 
shortly, and the constable remained to 
keep the crowd away to help Lennet if 
he wanted help. 

“Get that man Gregg here,” Lennet 
whispered to the constable. 

Hull turned and called to him, and 
Gregg shuffled forward. Lennet turned 
and looked at him squarely. There 
was no sorrow in the man’s face now, 
as there had been after Mrs. Strone’s 
death. It seemed to Lennet that Gregg 
was fighting himself to keep from 
showing his elation. 

“Well, Mr. Gregg, we have a second 
tragedy,” Lennet said. 

“Yes, sir. It is terrible, sir. 
that you find the guilty parties.” 

“T saw Mrs, Cardwell talking to you 
up at your place, a short time ago.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gregg frankly. 
“We've been fightin’ for almost a year 
over fifty cents which I said she owed 
and she said she did not.” 
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“Why did she visit you a short time 
ago, Gregg?” 

“She came to pay me the fifty cents, 
sir.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that a 
woman like Mrs. Cardwell would make 
a special trip up to your place to pay 
you fifty cents, a short time before the 
supper hour, when she. should have 
been in her residence?” 

“Well, she did it, sir.” 

“How did that happen?” 

The man cleared his throat and 
glanced down the lane, seemingly em- 
barrassed. “She wanted me to clean 
up her woodhouse, sir,” he said. “She 
wasn’t able to find another man who 
had the time. It’s a busy season, and 
I told her that I wouldn't do it until 
she paid me that fifty cents.” 

“She saw you earlier in the after- 
noon, didn’t she?” 

*Y 65, Sif.” 

“And that was the time you told her 
you wouldn’t work for her again until 
she paid you the half dollar?” 

"Ves, Se,” 

‘“‘Am I to understand that she agreed 
to do it?” 

“She certainly did, sir. She wanted 
that shed cleaned the first thing in the 
morning, because she was going to put 
some things in it.” 

“Then why,” demanded  Lennet, 
“didn’t she pay you the fifty cents then 
and there? Why did she go back to her 
home and later make a second special 
trip to your place? Why didn’t she 
tell you to come to work in the morn- 
ing and give you the half dollar then? 
Gregg, your story sounds foolish.” 

“Tt’s the truth, sir,” Gregg said. “I 
don’t know how to explain it.” 

Lennet suddenly took the black 
feathers out of his pocket. “Look at 
these, Gregg, and tell me what they 
are,” he said. “You raise chickens and 
so should know something of them, 
They are chicken feathers, aren't 
they ?” 
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Gregg hesitated a moment and then 
stepped forward and took the feathers. 
He examived them and handed them 
“They’re chicken feathers,” he 


back. 
said. 

“Got any black chickens ?” 

“No, sir,” said Gregg promptly. 
“I’ve got white leghorns and some buff 
cochins.” 

“Any chickens but yours run around 
here?” . 

“T don’t think so, sir.” 

Lennet looked him straight in the 
eyes. ‘These feathers,” he said, “were 
found clutched in Mrs, Cardwell’s dead 
hands. And there were pieces of black 
feathers clutched in Mrs. Strone’s 
hands, too. What do you think of 
that ?” 

“T don’t know what to think about 

it, sir,” Jonas Gregg replied. “I don’t 
see how they have anything to do with 
two murders, just some black chicken 
feathers,” 
_ “We'll try to find that out,” Lennet 
told him. “You haven’t seen any 
strangers, suspicious characters, lurk- 
ing around the hedges, have you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Mrs. Cardwell didn’t talk to you 
about anything except that half dollar 
and doing some more work for her?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How did you get down here so soon 
after she died ?” 

“I was going down to the store to 
get Some sugar and bacon,” Jonas 
Gregg said, “and saw the crowd and 
heard what had happened.” 

Lennet took out his handkerchief, 
wrapped the bits of feathers in it care- 
fully and put it into his inside coat 
pocket. 

“Black feathers that evidently came 
out of the air, found in the hands of 
two murdered women!” he said. 
“There is something ‘puzzling about 
that. We'll have to think about it.” 

“Do you think those feathers are im- 
portant, sir?” Jonas Gregg asked. 
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“What business is it of yours what 
Mr. Lennet thinks important, Jo 
Gregg?” the old constable demanded. 
“You get along up the lane now and 
don’t tramp around here and maybe 
muss up clews!” 

Jonas Gregg voiced no protest. He 
looked, at Constable Hull angrily, 
glanced toward Lennet again and then 
turned away and shuffled toward the 
street. Detective Lennet watched him 

0. ‘ 

“A queer character,” Lennet said. 
“Walk with me to the end of the lane, 
constable, but let Gregg get ahead.” 

Hull did not question, but obeyed. 
They walked slowly, and, when they 
reached the end of the lane, they saw 
that Jonas Gregg was almost a block 
down the street, going toward the little 
group of business establishments. 

“Come, Hull, and hurry!” Lennet 
said. 

He darted around the end of the 
hedge, and the constable followed. 
Lennet led the way at a rapid pace up 
the slope to the narrow path and along 
it toward Gregg’s shack and chicken 
pens. ‘ 

Constable Hull wondered what it 
was al] about, but he had nothing to 
say. For one thing he recognized his 
superior in crime detection, and for 
another he had little breath to say 
anything. Lennet set a fast pace up 
the hill. 

They came to the shack and found 
the door standing ‘open. Lennet 
stepped inside. There was but a single 
room, with a bed in one corner, a table 
and two chairs in the middle, and a 
stove in another corner. It was the 
poor home of a poor bachelor. 

He left Hull there to watch and 
warn him if Gregg returned, then he 
hurried to the shed in the rear. There 
was a single door to it and one dirty 
window. The door was locked with a 
padlock. 

What important thing was there in 
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that shed, Lennet wondered, more im- 
portant than what was in Gregg’s 
house? For he did not lock the house, 
yet he locked the shed. 

Lennet picked up an iron bar from 
the ground and pried loose the staple, 
He opened the door cautiously. It was 
dark inside, and it took him a short time 
to accustom his eyes to the uncertain 
light. 

When he could manage to see he 
uttered an exclamation and stepped fur- 
ther inside. Five minutes later he 
emerged and closed the door behind 
him. He went back to the chicken pens 
and found them filled with white leg- 
horns and buff cochins, as Jonas Gregg 
had said. 

Then he hurried around to the front 
of the shack again, where old Constable 
Hull was on guard. He urged Hull to 
hurry and led him a short distance 
away. Here they hid behind a heavy 
clump of brush. 

“We'll wait’ here until he comes 
back,” Lennet said. “I think that I 
have a part of the solution.” 

“You mean that Jonas Gregg did it?” 

“Yes,” Lennet replied. 

“What made you suspect him, Mr. 
Lennet ?” 

“T didn’t really suspect him, but he 
seemed to be greatly interested in both 
crimes, more so than the other villagers. 
Then the man himself is so peculiar, so 
out of place in this town, that there 
must be some story connected with him, 
I just came up here on the chance that 
we might find something. I saw him 
talking to Mrs. Cardwell here a short 
time ago, and she was angry, and Gregg 
acted peculiarly toward her. I guessed 
that there was something more between 
them than fifty cents. That story did 
not sound good, Hull.” 

“It didn’t to me, either, sir,” the 
constable said. 

“But I found things in the shed be- 
hind the shack, Hull, that convinced 
me.” 


“How did he do it?” 

“You'll be surprised when you learn 
that, Hull. If I am right the solution 
is most interesting, and murder has 
been done to-day in a new way.” 

“But why did he do it?” 

“That,” Detective Lennet admitted, 
“is one thing I do not know. That is 
something we must find out. We'll 
wait here until he comes back and gets 
inside his shack, and then we’ll go down 
and question him. Got a gun on you?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“All right, Hull, have it ready. 
Watch Gregg closely and do not let 
him get near you, unless I say so. Re- 
member that, Hull, do not let him get 
near you!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
SOLUTION. 


THEY had not long to wait. Jonas 

Gregg came shuffling up the nar- 
row path, carrying a couple of parcels, 
his head bowed, his massive shoulders 
swaying like a great ape, sore after 
battle. 

He stopped before the shack and 
looked back toward the village for an 
instant and then disappeared inside. 
Lennet and the constable still waited. 
They cowld hear him rattling dishes, 
and other sounds told them that he was 
preparing his evening meal. 

“Ready!” Lennet said, and led the 
way down the slope toward the shack, 
advancing in such a fashion that Jonas 
Gregg could not see them from the win- 
dow. They slipped around the corner 
and stood in the open door. 

“Hello, Gregg!” Lennet said. 

He was watching his man closely, and 
he was ready to whip out his automatic 
and put it to instant use if Gregg made 
a wrong move. But Gregg did not. He 
seemed surprised at the visit, and 
probably he was. He blinked his eyes 
and took a step toward them. Jonas 
Gregg stood just inside the door of his 
shack, and Lennet and the constable 
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Black Feathers 


stood just outside, but in such a posi- 
tion that the man could not escape if 
he elected to make the attempt. 

“Have you found the murderer 
yet?” Jonas Gregg-asked. “Are you 
lookin’ for him in the woods?” 

“We've got an idea who he is,” De- 
tective Lennet answered. 

“Killin’ two old ladies like that!” 
Gregg was whimpering. 

Detective Sam Lennet’s voice sud-: 
denly was stern. “Gregg, put an end 
to your nonsense!” he commanded. 

“What do you mean, sir?” Gregg 
asked. 

“Sit down on that stool, and I’ll tell 
you, Gregg! Sit down!” Lennet took 
out the automatic and held it ready. 

“Why, I ” Jonas Gregg began. 

“I’ve got you, Gregg! You're the 
most dastardly murderer it has been my 
ill fortune to meet.” 

“You say I “i 

“Keep quiet! I’ve looked in the 


shed back of your shack, Gregg! I 


broke the lock and went inside!” 

The head of Jonas Gregg went up 
quickly, and his eyes seemed to flash 
fire. 

“Steady!” Lennet warned. “I 
. wouldn’t hesitate a second about put- 
ting a couple of bullets in you. Don’t 
you dare make a move, unless you’re 
ready to die! Gregg, in that shed you 
have a monster game cock. I know 
something of fighting chickens, and I'll 
say that he is a champion! He’s a dark 
cock, Gregg, with black feathers in 
his tail. And a part of that tail is 
broken and missing, Gregg!” 

“You P 

“Silence !” Lennet thundered. 
“Some of the black feathers that were 
in his tail are gone. Bits of them were 
found in the dead hands of Mrs, 
Strone and Mrs. Cardwell. Gregg, you 
fiend !”” 

“You can’t e 

“Shut up!” Lennet cried. “In that 
shed also is the dunimy of a woman, 


dressed in black clothes! You must 
have spent considerable time training 
that game cock, Gregg. The wax face 
of the dummy is scarred by cuts. The 
clothes are in ribbons. So you trained 
him to attack women dressed in black 
did you? And then you fastened on 
him his long gaffs, after they had been 
dipped in poison! You must have 
handled him carefully, Gregg. It is a 
potent poison, found in South America, 
manufactured by the natives there. I 
suppose you got it when you were 
a sailor.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
save for the surprised gasp of Constable 
Hull. , 

“Well, Gregg, what have you to 
say?” Lennet asked. 

There was fire in Jonas Gregg’s eyes, 
as he lifted his head again. “I’ve got 
plenty to say,” he declared. “You— 
have guessed it, mister, but there’s a 
story behind it.” 

“Talk, if you want to do so.” 

“Tt was Mrs, Cardwell,” Jonas Gregg 
said. “You can’t imagine how I hate 
her. She is my half sister.” 

“What?” Hull asked. 

“And she ruined me with my father,” 
Gregg went on. “When we _ were 
young, she told lies and made him be- 
lieve them, and he drove me away from 
home. I went to the dogs after that, 
and she inherited all his money, stole 
it, I reckon. Then she married a man 
and got a lot more money when he 
died. 

“When I quit/the sea I found her, 
and so I came here. I wanted my 
rights. But she wouldn’t listen to me. 
She was ashamed to have it known that 
I was her half brother. She wanted 
to be a society woman, and she hated 
Mrs. Strone because Mrs. Strone .wvas 
more highly regarded in the village 
than she could ever hope to be. 

“So we made a little deal. She was 
to give me so much money every month 
and leave me all when she died. I 
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wasn’t to tell anybody that I was re- 
lated to her. I stayed here and raised 
chickens, just to watch her and collect 
every month and to bother her. I kept 
her worried, I reckon. But, every 
time I saw her, I hated her more, I 
remembered how she had ruined my 
life by havin’ my father kick me out. 
And so I thought I’d kill her and get 
her fortune. Oh, the will was written, 
all right! We went to the city and 
had it done. Even if she’d changed it, 
I could have proved I was her only 
heir. 

“So I trained the game cock. I 
thought nobody would ever know what 
had killed her. He could get through 
the hedge, you see. And he would fly 
at any woman who wore black clothes, 
like Mrs. Cardwell always did. Those 
gaffs would cut into the face and neck, 
and the poison would do the rest. 

“She came here early this afternoon, 
because the money was due me. She 
tried to bluff me that she wouldn’t pay, 
and I told her she had to come back 
with it before night, or I’d tell who I 
was and what she had done to ruin 
my life. So she started home, mighty 
mad. 

“She went into the end of the lane, 
and I hurried down the slope and 
turned the game cock loose. But Mrs. 
Strone had gone into the lane, too. I 
was too late to get Mrs. Cardwell, and 
the game cock fought Mrs. Strqne. He 
cut her face, and she died. 

“I had that cock trained to come to 
me, and he got through the hedge, and 
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I brought him back to the shed. Then 
I went down to join the crowd. It 
made me sick to think what had hap- 
petted. I liked Mrs. Strone. And so I 
blamed that on Mrs. Cardwell, too. 

“Then she came again, this time with 
the money. That was what she handed 
me, Mr. Lennet. She went into the 
other end of the lane, and you followed 
her. I hurried down with the game 
cock, and he did his work right that 
time! 

“You’ve found me out, mister! It 
was wrong to kill her, I suppose, but 
she had ruined me, made a no-account 
thing out of me, She wouldn’t give me 
any of my father’s money, except the 
little each month.” 

“You'll have to 
Gregg!” Lennet said. 

“Did you find the gaffs?”’ Gregg 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You want to be careful. There’s a 
little bottle of that poison on the shelf 
in the shed. And be careful with the 
gaffs. I don’t want any more folks 
killed.” 

“All right, get up and step forward,” 
Lennet ordered. 

Jonas Gregg got slowly to his feet 
and staggered toward them. Suddenly 
he threw up his hands, In one he held 
a small knife, open. He slashed the 
back of the other hand with it. Lennet 
and Hull exclaimed in horror, 

“I sent her—first—anyway,” gasped 
Jonas Gregg, and then he fell to the 
floor. 


come with us, 
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WHEN ENGLISHWOMEN PRACTICE LAW 


WHat will Miss Olive Clapham wear when she appears in English courts to 
plead cases? That is a question which is arousing much interest, for it 1s 
customary in England for lawyers to wear black gowns and wigs when they are 
present in courts in their professional capacity. z 
Miss Clapham is the first Englishwoman to pass the bar examinations. Fifty 
women are now completing their studies for the bar, so it must soon be decided 
whether women barristers must conform to the traditions of English courts m 


regard to costume. 





Al Balbane Story 
% Lewen Hewitt 


Author of “The Twisted Bullet,’’ etc. 


UT it has been done,” Bal- 
bane told himself. “A magi- 
cian did it once on a French 
stage, although he failed to 
develop it into a perfect illusion.” 

At his elbow a waiter bent forward. 

“Coffee, sir?” 

Balbane nodded. “Demi-tasse.” 

Again his mind grappled with the 
problem. “The coffee came; it cooled, 
untouched, on the table before him. He 
was dimly aware that the head waiter 
had apologetically seated some stranger 
in the opposite chair. He did not see 
him, In his mind’s eye was only one 
vision: a cloaked, mysterious figure on 
a full stage that, while he watched, van- 
ished into thin air. He would call his 
illusion “The Disappearing Man.” 

Absently, without conscious thought, 
the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand picked a cube of sugar from the 
bowl and carried it to his tiny coffee 
cup. He repeated the action, once, 
twice, half a dozen times. 

“You certainly like to drink it sweet,” 
remarked the man across the table with 
a laugh. 

Balbane looked at him gravely. “On 
the contrary, I never use sugar in black 
coffee.” His half-cupped right hand 
spread flat, revealing in its palm the 
seven lumps he had taken from the bowl. 

“Ah, I see—a conjurer! Wait a bit, 
I place you now. You’re Balbane, the 
magician, and you open to-night at the 
Everly Theater.” 

“Right, Mr. a 

“Engle is my name.’ 

4B—ps 


The man, who 


was perhaps thirty, blond, blue-eyed, 
tight-lipped, hesitated a moment and 
then added frankly, “I am an opera- 
tive of the Grayjack Detective Agency 
of Chicago.” 

Now, it had always been Balbane’s 
contention that the magician and the 
detective had much in common; that 
their professions intercrossed in train- 
ing and method; and that the chief dif- 
ference lay in the result to be achieved. 
He said as much now to his chance res- 
taurant acquaintance. 

“In the case of a master magician 
like yourself, yes,” agreed Engle. He 
glanced up sharply, as if afraid the re- 
mark might seem fulsome flattery. 
“Oh, I’ve known you a long time, sir, 
by reputation,” he apologized. “You 
see, we talk shop in our business, just 
as men do in any other, and I’ve heard 
several of our best little sleuths give 
you the credit for setting them on the 
proper trails. If it weren’t presump- 
tious on my part He coughed dis- 
creetly and allowed the sentence to tail 
into nothingness. 

Balbane lighted one.of his long, black 
cigars. “You are deadlocked on some 
case,” he said; “you find yourself with- 
out any clew to work upon.” It was a 
statement, not a question. 

“Exactly!” replied the detective. “I 
have But how the devil did you 
know?” The blue eyes hardened and 
the chin thrust forward aggressively. 
Almost instantly, however, the eyes 
softened like a boy’s, and the truculence 
me'ted before a disarming smile. “I 


, 
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beg your pardon, sir. Intuition and de- 
duction, of course. Fact is, I’ve wor- 
ried over this case till I’m growing ir- 
ritable. I wonder if it would bore you 
to have me outline it?” 

“Not at all,” invited Balbane. “It 
may make me forget a little problem 
that has been baffling me. By all means, 
lead me up against your stone wall.” 

“Thanks. Only, of course, what I 
tell you is naturally not for publica- 
tion.” 

Balbane inclined his head. 
derstand.” 

Engle lighted a cigarette and puffed 
thoughtfully for a long minute. “It’s 
a blackmail case,” he began presently. 
“Ordinarily, as you know, that means a 
common, sordid crime, with the clew 
lurking in the way the money is to be 
paid. Only this—well, it’s out of the 
beaten track, and it’s queer. I'll say 
it’s queer. You see, in the usual case 
of this type, unless the man who is be- 
ing blackmailed loses his nerve, the cap- 
ture ofthe criminal is as simple as 
eb eG” 

“Your client wants to pay, then?” 

“My clients,” corrected the detective. 
“There are six of them in all. No, sir, 
they don’t; not a bit of it. And they’re 
not frightened, either. When the 
agency sent me down from Chicago, in 
response tg their call for an investi- 
gator, these six men, among the wealthi- 
est of this city, showed me duplicate 
letters each one of them had received 
through the mails, demanding twenty 
thousand dollars-apiece, under penalty 
of death within two weeks if they did 
not comply. They were typewritten 
on plain paper; the superscription was 
jointly to the six prospective victims.” 

“You couldn’t trace the letters?” 

“No, I couldn’t.” The detective 
opened his hands wearily. “I worked 
on that, but it furnished no clew. I 
know the make of typewriter; I know 
all the peculiarities of touch of the typ- 
ist. Show me either, and I could iden- 


“T un- 


tify the machine or the person in one 
minute. But to search them out in a 
city of over one hundred thousand 
would be like looking for a needle in 
a haystack.” 

“But how was the money to be turned 
over?” persisted Balbane. 

“Ah! There I thought I had my 
clew. If the demands were to be ful- 
filled, my clients were directed by the 
letters.to run a blank advertisement in 
the personal column of the Morning 
Journal on a certain day. I persuaded 
them to do so.” 

“And ij 

“And nothing happened; absolutely 
nothing. The advertisement brought no 
reply, no instructions, no promises, nor 
threats. The two week’s grace ends 
Friday, to-morrow, and as yet I have 
not the slightest semblance of a clew. 
Look here, sir, do you think the whole 
thing is some clumsy joke?” 

“What do you think?” 

“TI—don’t—know. It seems queer 
that anybody should expect hard-headed 
business men to stirrender thousands 
of dollars simply on threat of death. 
And these men aren’t cowards, to be 
scared by bluffing anonymous letters. 
That’s a lot of money altogether, too— 
six times twenty thousand dollars.” The 
detective stared at Balbane through 
half-closed eyes. 

“An odd total,” suggested Balbane 
quietly. 

“Isn’t it?” Engle put his cigarette 
on the ash tray with a jerky movement. 
“Say, there’s a point I missed. If I, 
were going to blackmail anybody, I'd 
ask for.a round sum; say, one hundred 
thousand.” 

Balbane smoked on calmly. The 
only sign of his tremendous mental a¢- 
tivity was the flashing of the red and 
green jewels of his ring, which twisted 
about his finger like a snake. When 
he spoke finally, it was only to say: 

“You're quite right.” 

“Then why,” queried the detective, 
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“should tribute be demanded from six 
men instead of five, unless se 

“Unless one of them was not expected 
to pay,” put in Balbane coolly; “un- 
less one of them was actually to be 
killed, perhaps as an object lesson to 
the others.” He was juggling a match 
as he spoke, weaving it from the little 
finger to the forefinger of one hand, 
and back again; but his masked eyes did 
not follow the progress of the bit of 
wood, 

The detective muttered an oath, and 
the magician straightened suddenly as 
the detective’s elbow tipped over a water 
glass. 

“T believe you’ve uncovered the plot, 
sir,” said the detective. “And I give 
you all the credit for figuring it out. 
You mean sd 

“Just this,” Balbane’s level voice went 
on. “Six men have been menaced by a 
death sentence unless they are willing to 
pay twenty thousand dollars apiece. It 
is absurd to conceive of their doing so 
as the spur of a mere threat. But if, 
at the expiration of the time limit set, 
one of these six is killed, then that 
threat assumes new and awful propor- 
tions to the other five. It becomes a 
partially fulfilled promise ; it approaches 
kismet.” 

Engle shuddered. His blue eyes were 
troubled. ‘And this first man, this vic- 
tim—how do you think he will be mur- 
dered ?” 

“Brazenly, I should say, dramatically, 
to offer proof that no amount of pro- 
tection will suffice for the other five. 
As a hypothesis, they are planning to 
kill him publicly, perhaps in the crowded 
streets, perhaps at a banquet, perhaps 
even before the eyes of a congregation 
at church. His death, remember, is the 
very soul of the threat.” 

“And after that?” 

_ “The obvious. With this ghastly ob- 
ject lesson before them, the remaining 
five will pay the price to go on living. 
They are human, Engle, and life is 


sweet to all of them. They will pay 
secretly, without allowing you to ad- 
vise the method. And the blackmailer, 
richer by one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, will move on to another city. It’s 
a diabolically clever scheme, well-nigh 
clew proof.” 

“But we can’t wait helplessly till a 
man is murdered!” protested the de- 
tective. He was visibly distressed. 
“What can we do to prevent it? What 
can I do?” 

Balbane shook his head. “Nothing. 
We have absolutely no clew to work 
upon.” He beckoned to the waiter. 
“Check, please.” And then: “I must 
get back to the theater now,” he said 
to Engle. ‘You say the two weeks’ 
grace expires to-morrow night? Very 


well; suppose you let me puzzle it out 
till then. 
trance after the performance. 
evening, Mr. Engle.” 


Ask for me at the stage en- 
Good 


II. 


Young Clark, chief stage assistant, 
tapped on the door of Balbane’s dress- 
ing room. 

“Curtain in five minutes, sir!” 

“Everything ready?” 

“Of course.” There was a hurt note 
in young Clark’s voice; it was as if he 
were answering a charge of careless- 
ness. 

“Target pistol on the bamboo table?” 

“Why—why, no, sir, it isn’t. After 
that criticism in this morning’s Journal 
I thought . 

“Place it there,’ Balbane told him; 
“then ring up.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

So the marked bullet trick was to be 
tried again. In spite of his intense loy- 
alty, young Clark shook his head. He 
dreaded that moment when he must aim 
and fire the pistol at Balbane’s head. 
Accidents might happen; had happened, 
in fact, with other magicians, when the 
trick had gone awry through the jam- 
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ming of the cartridge and resulted in 
bleak tragedy. He wished Balbane 
would drop it from his repertoire; he 
thought he should. Anyhow, it didn’t 
appeal, Hadn’t the review in the jour- 
nal that Friday morning singled it out 
as the one weak trick of the opening 
performance? 

But there was no thought of disobedi- 
ence in young Clark’s mind. He placed 
the pistol on the table; and later, when 
the time came for the trick, he leveled 
it with steady hand and fired. Just as 
he had expected, the applause was hesi- 
tating and scattered. He wondered if 
Balbane would accept his failure with a 
cold, supercilious bow and go ahead 
with the next illusion, ““Pharaoh’s Fa- 
vorite.” 

The master magician did nothing of 
the kind. Instead, he stepped forward 
toward the footlights, smiling like some 
great, good-natured boy, and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“T don’t think much of that trick my- 
self,” he told the audience pleasantly, 
“and I suspect that makes it unani- 
mous. I will never attempt it again.” 
Young Clark’s heart thumped happily. 
“As your local paper well put it this 
morning, the trick is a relic of the obso- 
lete style of magical performances, 
wholly unworthy of my skill. -Allow me 
to show you how tawdry it really is. 

“The cartridge, ladies and gentlemen, 
is genuine. IL pass it to some one to 
mark. Now, the human mind, in the 
abstract, is highly unoriginal, and nine 
times out of ten the bullet is identified 
by the cutting of a cross upon its leaden 
tip; I offer a knife for the purpose. I 
place the cartridge in the pistol—so. 
You have already deduced, of course, 
that | have on my person duplicate bul- 
lets, with marks of apparent identifica- 
tion. The deception lies in the pistol; 
in reality, the cartridge does not slip into 
the barrel at all, but drops into a cham- 
ber beneath. When my assistant fires at 
me, only a noisy cap explodes, I ex- 
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hibit the duplicate marked bullet, and 
the trick is done. Very-simple, ladies 
and gentlemen, but also very crude and 
cheap!” 

The applause that had been withheld 
upon the conclusion of the trick itself 
was now offered without stint. Balbane 
bowed. 

“The reviewer in your local paper,” 
he said, still smiling, “issues what 
amounts to a challenge. If, he says in 
effect, Balbane is possessed of the skill 
and cunning popularly accredited to 
him, he should be able to perform a sim- 
ilar trick with a standard weapon and 
without the aid of his trained assistants 
and confederates, either to fire it or to 
be fired upon. And soI should. I wish 
publicly to thank the gentleman for his 
implied compliment and to accept his 


v Challenge.” 


There was now no doubt as to his 
hold upon the audience. Programs rus- 
tled; feet scraped; men and women 
leaned forward expectantly. 

“To-morrow evening,” Batbane con- 
tinued, “I shall offer for your approval 
a new illusion. Its inspiration lies in 
the annals of warfare. In other words, 
I shall counterfeit the execution of a 
man condemned by court martial to die 
at the hands of a military firing squad. 
That man will be—nay, must be—so 
known and respected in this community 
that any suspicion of collusion between 
him and me is untenable. The firing 
squad will consist of eight marksmen. 
The guns used will be rifles, borrowed 
from the armory of your State univer- 
sity. The only advance instructions I 
shall give the members of the firing 
squad are that they aim accurately and 
fire as if their commanding officer had 
ordered them to kill.” 

He paused, to give his statements 
their full dramatic effect. After all, 
he was a professional sh6wman. When 
he spoke again his voice had lost its 
tense caliber. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, wé 
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come to the selection of the man to be 
fired upon. This I shall leave entirely 
to you. I know of no fairer method 
than to distribute slips of paper among 
you and to ask that each write upon 
his the name Of some well-known citi- 
zen. After I gather the slips I shall 
request a disinterested spectator to draw 
one.” 

While he explained, Balbane’s deft 
fingers had been tearing several sheets 
of paper into little squares. He 
straightened them into a neat pack, and 
passing down the runway distributed 
them among the audience. 

“Please write the name of the man 
you select,” he instructed, “preferably 
choosing somebody who is present to- 
night. When you have done so, fold 
the slip across the middle. Take your 
time and write distinctly.” 

Walking up and down the aisles, the 
magician collected the folded papers. 
In full sight of the audience he shuf- 
fled the slips, as he might a deck of 


cards, and spread them, fan shaped, 
upon the palm of his right hand. 
“And now,” he begged, leaning for- 
ward before a very embarrassed youth 
in the first row, “will you be good 
enough to draw one of these papers— 


any one at all? Thank you. Unfold 
it, please, and read the name.” 

“Captain Welling.” 

“Captain Welling,” Balbane repeated 
in a louder voice. “Is Captain Welling 
in the audience?” 

“Here!” 

Halfway back, on the right side of 
the house, a man in civilian clothes rose 
to his feet. At sight of him, standing 
straight, chest out, stomach in, Balbane 
nodded his appreciation. Here was a 
military type, the very man for the or- 
deal. 

“Captain Welling,” the magician ad- 
dressed him, “what I ask you to do is 
without precedent. I offer you my apol- 
ogies for the seeming impertinence. As 
you must appreciate, however, this test 


has been practically forced upon me, and 
I can only beg humbly that you will 
agree to serve in my defense.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Balbane, that I 
must n 

“Not afraid, Captain Welling?” It 
was a trick of twisting the other’s 
meaning that the audience could under- 
stand and share. “I assure you, sir, 
there will be no danger whatever.” 

The shot told. “You misunder- 
stood,” Captain Welling saidcoldly. “I 
accept your challenge and shall be glad 
to take part in your illusion to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Thank you.” Already the magi- 
cian’s mind busied with details: the 
volunteers for the*firing squad, the ad- 
vertisements and reading notices for the 
papers, the drops and props for the set- 
ting, a thousand and one petty worries. 
But the success of the illusion would 
pay those debts; yes, pay them with fuli 
principle and usurious interest. 

During the remaining thirty minutes 
of the performance, Balbane smiled con- 
tentedly. It was not till afterward, in 
his dressing room, when Detective En- 
gle was admitted, that his face sobered. 

“I’m sorry I can’t offer you any en- 
couragement,” he told his visitor. “I 
haven’t been able to unearth a single 
clew in your blackmailing case.” 

i” 

“IT know. I know. It seems against 
all tradition that there should be no trail 
to follow.” 

“But ig 

“T still hold to my first hypothesis. 
The blackmailer plans to kill one of 
those six men who——” 

The detective crashed a heavy fist 
upon the tiny dressing table. His eyes 
were like blue flames. 

“That’s why I wanted to see you,” he 
interrupted vehemently: “to warn you, 
to keep you from becoming the un- 
witting accomplice of a murderer. You 
promise to stand a man up on the stage 
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yonder and allow eight marksmen, 
strangers to you, to fire upon him.” 

“Oh, that! My dear Engle, that will 
be a mere trick, of course, an illusion, 
a harmless experiment in magic.” 

“So you think. But I tell you it may 
end in murder. Don’t you see what I 
mean? Don’t you understand yet? 
Well, here it is, flush—this Captain 
Welling is one of the six men who re- 
ceived the blackmailer’s death threat!” 

The haigbrush that had been in Bal- 
bane’s hand clattered to the floor. The 
muscles of his face twitched. But En- 
gle, watching, saw his lips tighten. 

“You don’t mean that you’re going 
ahead with the trick—now?” he asked 
incredulously. ~ 

Balbane nodded. 

“But, man, think of it! 
the place, the opportunity! 
— it’s criminal on your part.” 

“T’ll be careful,” Balbane promised 
as might a little child begging a favor. 
“You see, Engle, I have never yet 
broken faith with an audience, and I 
can’t do it to-morrow-night. But I’ll be 
careful.” 

“You'd better be!” the detective de- 
clared ungraciously. But his  petu- 
lance was gone in another moment; 
with grudging admiration he held out 
his hand. ‘“Balbane, your judgment 
may be bad, but there’s nothing the 
matter with your nerve. D*you know, 
I wish you and I were running mates 
in my game. Together we'd go a long, 
long way.” 


The time, 
Why, it 


ITT. 


And then, on the following night at 
_the’ theater, a curious premonition 
shook the detective’s own nerve. He 
wondered dully if he had turned cow- 
ard. It was absurd, of course, but he 
could not fight off that gripping fear of 
what was to come. His spine prickled; 
perspiration started on his forehead. 
Yes, he was afraid. And of what? 
Why should he, who had faced death 


many times, who had himself taken 
human life, cower abjectly over another 
man’s peril? 

Balbane was returning to the stage 
now, holding high above his head the 
tray upon which lay the eight cartridges 
he had allowed the audience to exam- 
ine. The tray was of wood, bowl- 
shaped, with a carved handle under- 
neath; and never once, as Engle’s keen 
eyes attested, had the magrfcian’s fin- 
gers strdyed closer than that hold to 
the shining brass shells. There had been 
no palming, no substituting. 

Nor were the cartridges open to sus- 
picion. Engle had hefted one for 
weight; satisfied himself that each bul- 
let was steel tipped ; was ready to swear 
there had been no tampering. Beyond 
all doubt, the cartridges were genu- 
ine. 

Immersed in the urge of his queer 
emotions, Engle waked suddenly to the 
realization that Balbane was speaking 
from the stage. He enunciated each 
word slowly, soberly, solemnly, as if he 
sensed that this illusion he was about 
to offer had fallen into the hands of 
some power beyond hig control. 

“__ will hand this tray to one of the 
firing squad,” the detective heard him 
saying, “and ask him to distribute the 
cartridges, which will be placed at once 
in the rifles.” 

Here, Engle told himself, was the 
moment for legerdemain. ‘Harmless 
blanks would be substituted by Balbane 
for the death-dealing shells; there was 
no other way to safeguard the trick. 
3ut suppose, just suppose, that a second 
substitution should be consummated by 
some member of the squad—a real car- 
tridge for a pseudo one? What then? 
What, indeed, save a spectacle more 
ghastly than any Roman emperor had 
ever conceived for his thrill-sated sub- 
jects ? 

3ut closely as he watched, Engle 
could discern no signs of imposture on 
Balbane’s part. The firing squad 
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mafched into view on the stage; eight 
men, grim and unsmiling as the magi- 
cian himself. The tray was passed, 
with no nimble fingers near the car- 
tridges; and each of the eight took a 
shell, fitted it into the breech of his gun, 
and stiffened at attention. Balbane. had 
done no juggling; of this the detective 
was positive. And yet, standing as the 
squad had been in double ranks, there 
was ample opportunity for that second 
fatal substitution. Engle’s finger nails 
bit into the palms of his hands. 

“For the purpose of this illusion,” 
Balbane announced, “we shall assume 
the court martial has decreed that the 
guilty man is to be shot at sunrise. 
Before raising this front drop upon the 
scene of the execution the lights will 
be dimmed.” 

Engle shook his head. “Another 
chance for the murderer—if there is 
one among that firing squad! And Bal- 
bane playing right into his hands!” 

The curtain rose on a full stage, dark- 
ened to counterfeit the night. Off in 
the distance somewhere a bird hailed 
the first hint of approaching dawn. As 
the murk of blackness thinned, Engle 
saw an apple orchard, extending in the 
rear to a stone wall, before which stood 
a tall figure that the increasing light re- 
vealed as Captain Welling. Here, 
again, there was no possibility of decep- 
tion; it was clearly Captain Welling 
himself. 

The setting was exquisite. Dew 
dripped from trees and grass, and over 
the audience swept the cool, clean 
scents of early morning. 

“Perfumes,” Engle told himself, “and 
electric fans stirring the air. Balbane 
is an artist, I'll admit, but—wait!” 

With crisp military commands the 
magician faced his firing squad toward 
the condemned man. In spite of him- 
self Engle shuddered. He wondered if 
Balbane were as calm as he seemed, or 
if he, too, vibrated to 4 thousand ham- 
mering fears. 
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“Aim y 

Eight rifles swung into position, lev- 
eled straight at the waiting figure be- 
fore the stone wall. Engle. crushed 
dead a mad impulse to leap to his feet 
and shout: “Stop! You'll kill him! 
You don’t know that he’s marked for 
real death!” He was vaguely aware of 
gasping breaths all about him, of wom- 
en’s heads turning away, of clawing fin- 
gers and shuffling feet. The fools! 
They didn’t sense the actual danger ; 
they didn’t know what Balbane and he 
half feared, half expected Well, 
what was wrong now? Better have it 
over and done with, than this madden- 
ing delay. Why prolong the agony? 
Why 

“Fire!” 

Eight rifles spat viciously. Some- 
where among the audience a woman, 
nerves overstressed, cried out in ter- 
ror. But high and clear above that tag- 
ging echo of the explosion, Engle heard 
other sounds: the momentary whine of 
a bullet—the dull, yielding sog of its im- 
pact—the crash of breaking glass. For 
a single instant the detective’s eyes 
blurred. When clear sight came again, 
the erect figure in front of the stone 
wall was gone, and only a dim shadow, 
that might have been a crumpled human 
body, marked where it had stood. 

Before the quick curtain fully oblit- 
erated the scene, Detective Engle 
pushed resolutely though an adjoining 
box entrance to the stage. 


IV. 


For one stunned second, with the rifle 
reports still echoing about the cavern of 
the stage, the members of the firing 
squad stood motionless. Then a voice 
at one side called sharply: “This way— 
hurry!” and like sheep trained to a bell- 
wether they obeyed the call; like sheep 
they allowed themselves to be herded 
into a large dressing room. 

There, presently, Balbane 


joined 
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them. He held in his hand the wooden 
tray he had used earlier in the evening. 

“You men probably know,” he began 
abruptly, “that for an army execution 
some ‘members of the firing squad are 
issued real cartridges and some blanks. 
Noye knows which kind he has. The 
reason is humane; each man may hope 
and believe that the firing of his rifle 
had no effect, that it was another which 
killed. 

“To-night, in my illusion yonder, 
seven shots were harmless, never 
reached their target. The eighth was 
a true messenger of death. Yet I issued 
to each one of you cartridges with bul- 
lets made of a mixture of paraffin, cal- 
culated to melt instantly from the heat 
of the explesion. 

“You see upon this tray eight genuine 

cartridges. JI asked the audience to ex- 
amine them. But before I allowed you 
to load your rifles I touched a tiny 
spring underneath the tray, and a por- 
tion of its false bottom whirled like a 
revolving door and exchanged the real 
brass shells for the prepared—thus.” 
* Necks craned as the mechanism per- 
formed its feat. Balbane took one of 
the pseudo cartridges, and with thumb 
and forefinger squeezed its paraffin bul- , 
let into a spongy mass. 

“But one among you,” he accused, 
“made a second substitution by secret- 
ing in his pocket the harmless cartridge 
given him.” 

He was still idly molding the paraffin 
bullet. Apparently his eyes followed 
every move of his fingers, but in real- 
ity his heavy lashes were masking a 
scrutiny of the eight men before him. 

There was no movement among 
them. None betrayed himself by an in- 
voluntary gesture toward his pocket. 
The trick had failed. 

“That traitor,” Balbane charged, 
“substituted a real cartridge for the 
one I issued. He loaded his rifle with 
it~ When he fired he fired to kill. In 
his heart was premeditated murder.” 
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Still there was no betraying sign of 
guilt. The men were uneasy now, un- 
der the lash of his common accusation. 
They looked at one another with sharp, 
suspicious glances. 

“That eighth paraffin-loaded cartridge 
is missing,” Balbane reminded them, 
“but by calling upon the powers of 
magic I can make it reappear in the 
hand of the guilty man.” He stepped 
close ; his voice took on the cutting edge 
of a knife blade. “Close your hands, 
all of you! Hold them out!” 

Sixteen balled fists thrust forward. 
“Open them!” 

Fingers unclenched and spread flat. 
Sixteen palms were revealed—empty. 
There was no sign of the missing car- 
tridge. 

With a shake of his head, as if ad- 
mitting defeat in this final test, Bal- 
bane turned and walked slowly to the 
door. He flung it wide. 

“All right, officers! Come in!” 

The local chief of police and two 
plain-clothes detectives crowded into the 
room. Balbane pointed at the third 
figure in the line before him. 

“There’s your man, chief!” 

“Are you sure? Has he confessed?” 

“Not yet,” the magician said signifi- 
cantly. “But there’s no doubt as to his 
guilt. My paraffin bullets were coated 
with a slow-drying stain. The others 
touched only the brass shell to load; 
but this fellow, in secreting the cartridge 
in his pocket while he substituted an- 
other, and again in recovering it and 
dropping‘it to the stage while the lights 
were off, handled it- several times. And 
there, on his palm and on the tips of his 
fingers, are the telltale marks it left. 
Yes, I’d advise the handcuffs, officer; 
he’s desperate.” 


V. 


The real dénouement came later. “By 
third-degree tactics and by the promise 
of clemency if he turned State’s evi- 
dence and confessed, the man who had 
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fired a steel-tipped bullet eventually 
broke down. 

“But I didn’t frame it,” he protested. 
“It was this con man who calls himself 
Detective Engle. He hired an office in 
Chicago and put advertisements in the 
papers here; then he wrote blackmail- 
ing notes to six men who had plenty of 
kale. They fell like small-time hicks. 
They didn’t naturally know the address 
of no honest dick agencies, so they wrote 
to Engle’s, thinking it was on the level. 
And he came here and brought me 
along. I was to gat one of the six, so’s 
the other five would give up. And— 
and that’s the truth!” 

“Yes; that explains it, though it’s 
put a bit crudely, don’t you think?” ad- 
mitted the cool but finicky Engle, when 
they read the confession to him. He 
was in another dressing room of the 
theater, guarded by two burly police- 
men, who had met him when he rushed 
upon the stage. “It’s a pity the scheme 
failed, for I flatter myself it was clever. 
I don’t see yet His appraising 
blue eyes turned to Balbane. ‘Do you 
mind,” he asked politely, “telling me 
why I came to this very bad end?” 

“Because,” Balbane said tersely, “you 
were neither a good detective nor a good 
magician. You may recall my - ex- 
pressed belief that the two professions 
have much in common.” 

“So I didn’t make a good detective, 
eh? In what ways?” 

“You were too obsequious that night 
in the restaurant; you kept calling me 
‘sir,’ and hanging upon my words as if 
they were pearls of great price. You 
didn’t keep your emotions in leash. Im- 
agine a trained investigator being so 
shocked over a hypothesis that he tips 
over his water glass! And you failed 
yourself to add a plain two and two and 
get the real planned crime for the an- 
swer, as any detective with average in- 
telligence would have done.” 

“But I was talking to you for a pur- 
pose.” 
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“T know you were. I recognized it 
clearly enough. You wanted me to 
outline the actual plot, that you might 
later quote me to your clients as its 
author. That would avert suspicion 
from you. But there you failed in one 
art of the magician.” 

“How?” 

“By the amateurish method of your 
‘forcing,’ which is a professional term 
for making a dupe accept what a ma- 
gician wills him to accept, even when 
he believes he is exercising his own 
free choice. You forced the hypothesis 
upon me—clumsily. I am more adroit. 
Last night in the theater I forced an 
innocent spectator to draw a slip of 
paper upon which I had written Cap- 
tain Welling’s name.” 

“Ah!” said Engle softly. “I begin 
to understand. You knew Welling?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“And he agreed to star in the illusion 
that you might run down the elusive 
clew. And the newspaper review of 
your opening performance—inspired, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Exactly. I had to build carefully 
from the ground up; you demanded 
sure handling. And one more instance 
of forcing, Engle. When I suggested 
the probability of a public murder, be- 
fore a crowd, I set loose a germ that 
your mind developed into the plan of 
utilizing my advertised trick as a cloak 
for the deed.” 

“My dear Balbane, you shame me. 
Anything more?” 

“Nothing that will interest you, ex- 
cept that I went to the chief of police 
with my suspicions about you and had 
him wire Chicago for a report upon 
your detective agency. It—vwell, it 
could hardly have been called favorable. 
That was the final straw. From then 
on I acted both figuratively and liter- 
ally.” 

Engle nodded absently. It seemed 
that the last explanation had been made, 
but there was something—something he 
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wanted to ask. At last he put it into 
words. 

“I suppose,” he said in a regretful 
voice, “that Welling was killed in- 
stantly ?” 

“On the contrary,” Balbane answered, 
“he was uninjured. He even took a 
curtain call with me.” 

“What! You mean it? 
him fallen rr 

“Not you, Engle,” the magician de- 
nied. “Because Captain Welling never 
stood before that stone wall. What 
you did see was his reflection in a mir- 
ror, deviated to that point through a 
series of other opposing mirrors. 
When the rifles were fired, my assist- 
ant tilted forward the last glass in the 
wings, which simulated the realistic ef- 
fect of Captain Welling’s telescoping 
into a heap at the foot of the stone wall. 


But I saw 
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“Tt is the beginning of a new illusion 
upon which I am working. I intend to 
show my audience a man standing in the 
middle of the stage, and while they 
watch, make him vanish before their 
eye. I. shall call it ‘The Disappear- 
ing Man.’” " 

“Balbane, will you do me a favor?” 
The old audacious light was dancing in 
Engle’s blue eyes. 

“What is it?” 

“Bring your show to Sing Sing some 
time. No matter if it’s not for years, 
come. I’ll still be there. And, Bal- 
bane ?” 

| P 

“When you put on your new illusion 
before the prisoners, please borrow me 
from the audience, will you? Y’ see, | 
want to take the part of the disappear- 
ing man.” 


e—~ ~_ 9 
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LOST MEMORY OF FAMILY AND RICHES 


HAT he has a fortune of between two hundred thousand and five hundred 
thousand dollars and a wife and children at Houston, Texas, was the startling 
information recently received by J. W. Counts, who is suffering from aphasia 
and who was working as an orderly in a hospital at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
when he heard of his past. Counts has been missing from home for four years. 
He had been given up for dead when his brother-in-law, James W. Gillespie, a 
Texas oil man, met him on a Wheeling street. 

Efforts to revive Mr. Counts’ memory have been futile; he remembers 
nothing farther back than the 1919 “world series” of baseball games at Chicago. 
Since the unfortunate man is very anxiqus to clear up the mystery of his life, 
it is likely that arrangements will be made to take him back to Texas in the 
hope that once-familiar scenes will restore his mind to normal. At present he 
suffers from constant neuralgic pains in the head. 


XXIII IOLA IO, 


CLAIMS WOMEN ARE MORE JUST THAN MEN 


UDGE FLORENCE E, ALLEN, of the court of common pleas in Cleveland, 
Ohio, believes that with women on the bench and in juries more justice and 
less leniency will be administered in cases where women are the offenders. “Crim- 
inals take advantage of the fact,” she says, “that men are instinctively chivalrous 
toward women. Male criminals use women to perform acts essential to the 
committing of crimes, with the feeling that the women will be let off at the 
same time that they serve the purpose of screening their male accomplices. It 
is quite true that practically all men taking part in trials of women criminals— 
lawyers, judges, prosecuting attorneys, witnesses, and jurors—are disposed to be 
lenient with them.” ' 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
WHILE Kingdon Cole, a private detective, was watching the window of Professor Carmody, a 


limousine drives up to the curb, and a woman’s voice invites him to enter. 


Cole is working on 


the case of Malcolm Reeves who was last heard of in the professor’s house. 


Cole is taken to the top floor of an office building in lower New York. 
Then he is introduced to seven masked men, seated 
They offer him a bribe of fifty thousand dollars and threaten to unhinge his mind 
To impress him with the possibility of their threat Reeves is introduced, now a 
A surgeon enters, places his instruments on a table near the bed where Cole is 


by personal wiles to get him to drop the case. 
at a round table. 
if he refuses. 
doddering imbecile. 


lying, his hands bound together, and asks the detective to reconsider. 


Here the woman tries 


When the surgeon comes 


close to the bed Cole catches him between his arms, and in his teeth he holds one of the sharp 


instruments which he picked up from the table. 
learns that the seven had no part in the injury done to Reeves. 
Cole is asked to see Doctor Dickson Latham who is suspected of the crime. 


on the case themselves. 


The doctor consents to free him, and then he 
On the contrary they are working, 


After an interview with Latham the detective is baffled. The doctor neither affirms nor denies 


anything. 
on the case, 
and returns to an interview with the seven. 


Then he calls on Hector Englebreth, the brother-in-law of Reeves, the man who put him 
That same evening he answers a call of the lady with the limousine, Miss Brown, 


They explain that they are a private group of men trying to uphold the hands of the police by 


tting evidence against big criminals. 


Cole’s first experience with them was only a test of his worth. 


ey are ready to admit him to their number when a signal shows some one is coming up in the 


elevator. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE RED LIGHT. 


OR a time no one in the 

room moved. Cole was both 

amused and puzzled by the 

hostile glances leveled in his 
direction. The attitude of The Un- 
known Seven had changed from 
friendliness to suspicion, with an 
abruptness that was almost ludicrous. 
Miss Brown’s reference to a red light 
seemed to have turned them against 
him in a twinkling. 

Cole could not understand. He 
looked at the spokesman as if expect- 
ing an explanation, Now, with the 
lights on and the mask removed, Cole 
thought there was something familiar 
about his face. It was hewn on rather 
rough lines, suggestive of a man of 
great strength and determination. The 
iron-gray hair curled a little. The 


They at once suspect he has brought an accomplice and turn on him. 


mouth was firm and gave a trace of 
harshness to the face. The eyes, arched 
by upslanting brows, were clear and 
cold. 


Just now those eyes were gazing 


fixedly at Cole. There was the faint- 
est suspicion of a threat in them, he 
thought. He pondered for a moment, 
arranged a few scattered recollections, 
and then the man’s name came to him. 
He was Grover Carlin, a criminal law- 
yer of high standing and great ability. 
Cole had once heard him make a mas- 
terly address to a jury. 

Only a few moments had passed 
since Miss Brown made her breathless 
announcement. Now one of the seven 
men sprang toward the door, and the 
others followed. Cole and Carlin, 
walking side by side, brought up the 
rear. The foremost of the procession 
opened a door across the hall, and the 
others tumbled in after him. It was a 
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large room, filled with desks and filing 
cases, but the first thing that caught 
Cole’s eyes was a globe of glass in 
which a red light was flashing at in- 
tervals of a few seconds. 

“What does it mean?” 
Carlin. 

The lawyer gave him a sharp glance. 
“It means that a stranger is coming up 
the elevator,” he announced shortly. 

“Why a stranger? Couldn’t it be one 
of your own men?” 

“No. When our own men enter the 
private elevator they always throw a 
lever which prevents the light from 
flashing. The red light is a danger sig- 
nal. The elevator is an automatic one, 
and it is impossible for a stranger to 
operate it unless he is acquainted with 
the mechanism. Our visitor must have 
got the hang of it, somehow. Mr. 
Cole, you are the only outsider who 
has been inside this establishment in 
weeks.” 

“Anr I to infer that I am under sus- 
picion ?” 

“Well, it looks rather queer.” 

Smiling, Cole watched the flickering 
red in the glass globe. “But you ad- 
mitted yourself that I am a twenty-four- 
carat man.” 

The other nodded. 
but——” 

“Perhaps you suspect I arranged to 
have myself followed her this eve- 
ning ?” 

“Such a thing is conceivable.” 

“But the rest isn’t very practicable. 
I never saw the elevator, much less 
* learned how to operate it. I was blind- 
folded both times I came up in it. 

“True, but you are a very clever 
man, Mr. Cole. Your performance of 
last night proved that. And the fact 
remains that you are the only stranger 
who has been inside this establishment 
in a long time.” « 

The red flashes had ceased. Cole 
looked about him. Several of the men 
were glowering at him, while Miss 


he asked 


“Yes, I know, 


Brown regarded him with.a look of 
doubt and vague disappointment. 

“What about the former executive 
you mentioned, the man who betrayed 
you?” he asked. “Isn’t it possible that 
he is up to deviltry of some kind?” 

Carlin shook his head. “The 
mechanism has been changed since he 
left us. Besides, he would know 
enough to turn the lever to prevent the 
light from flashing. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether our visitor knows 
how to operate the sliding panel in the 
wall. If he does, you will presently see 
a green light in the indicator. 

It was evident that the lawyer was 
trying to be fair and withhold judg- 
ment, but Cole could see he was an ob- 
ject of grave doubt. The others in the 
room were intently watching the indi- - 
cator, but now and then they glanced 
darkly at Cole. Several of them 
seemed loath to suspect him, and among 
them was Miss Brown; but apparent 
they could think of no other explana 
tion for the mysterious intrusion than 
that he had played false with them. 

Like the others he fell to watching 
the glass globe. The ceasing of the red 
flashes seemed “to indicate that the in- 
truder had reached the top floor. Per- 
haps at this very moment he was 
searching for the hidden spring that 
controlled the panel in the wall. Cole 
felt a tingling suspense as he waited to 
see whether a green light would appear 
in the indicator. 

“What can the fellow hope to gain 
by coming here?” he asked Carlin. 

The lawyer gave him a_ searching 
glance, as if not quite sure that the 
question had been asked sincerely. “A 
lot,” he said dryly. “There are papers 
in our files, evidence in the form of 
memoranda and legal documents, that 
certain parties would be willing to pay 
a great price for.” 

“But doesn’t he realize that you 
won’t give them up without a fight?” 

“Usually only the watchmen are here 
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as‘ late as this.” The lawyer gave 
Cole another dubious glance out of his 
cold eyes. “To-night and last night 
we have been holding special sessions 
on your account. Probably our unbid- 
den visitor doesn’t know that. If he 
is hoping that he will have only a 
couple of watchmen to deal -with, there 
will be a surprise waiting for him as 
soon as he gets through the wall, if 
he does get through.” 

Evidently the intruder was having 
difficulties. For several minutes the in- 
dicator had been blank, but the glances 
of those in the room were drawn to it 
as to a magnet. 

Cole’s eyes traveled over the oddly 
assorted company. A few feet in front 
of him stood a retired financier, a 
multimillionaire, who had once been a 
power in Wall Street, and whose 
money was being used unsparingly to 
fight corruption and vice. A little to 
one side was a philanthropist whose 
annual benefactions mounted into eight 
figures. Three or four of them were 


strangers to him, and among these was 
the surgeon, whose tall figure Cole 
easily recognized despite the fact that 
he had worn a disguise on the other 
occasions, 

His mind was active while he studied 
the faces about him. Would the green 


light flash on the indicator? Who was 
the intruder, and was Carlin right in 
the surmise that the documents in the 
filing cases were the object of the mys- 
terious visit? For a thief to sneak“into 
an establishment of this kind looked 
like a piece of foolhardy daring to 
Cole. There were none of them in the 
room, including Miss Brown and him- 
self, and no doubt agents and opera- 
tives of The Unknown Seven were 
within calling distance. There was a 
lively tussle ahead of the prowler, if he 
— succeed in getting through the 
wall, 

Ten minutes had passed since the red 
flashes stopped. Cole was beginning 
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to think that the intruder had met in- 
superable obstacles. Perhaps he had in 
some manner learned how to operate 
the elevator, but had fai'ed to familiar- 
ize himself with the mechanisin that 
controlled the sliding panel in the wall. 
All the while, as these speculations ran 
through Cole’s mind, he felt that Car- 
lin was watching him out of the tail 
of an eye. 

“Aren't you a bit hasty in turning 
to me with your suspicions?” he asked 
good-naturedly. “I may be a twenty- 
four-carat man, but I am not a worker 
of miracles, and I’d have to be one in 
order to ferret out your secrets on such 
short acquaintance, What about your 
hired agents?” 

“T trust them as I trust myself. They 
have been tested and found true.” 

Cole smiled engagingly. “Your ex- 
perience with the renegade exccutive, 
whom you told me about, should have 
warned you that tests aren’t always 
conclusive. Human nature is about as 
uncertain as April weather.” 

Carlin gave an assenting nod, but 
the argument did not seem to influence 
him greatly. 

“How will you dispose of the rascal 
if he gets through?” was Cole’s next 
question. 

“That’s a problem. Our success so 
far has been due largely to the secrecy 
with which we have surrounded our- 
selves. We have nothing to fear, and 
no great harm would be done if we 
should be found out, but we prefer to 
continue to work in the dark. So far 
our absconding executive seems to have 
kept his mouth closed, for nothing has 
leaked out about us. No doubt he is 
so btisy spending his thirty pieces of 
silver that he has no time for gabbling. 
Besides, the scoundrel has a wholesome 
respect for us. He knows that The 
Unknown Seven has a long arm and a 
sturdy fist. If this fellow,” with an- 
other glance at the indicator, “should 
get through the wall, we shall have to 
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take measures to protect our privacy. 
If we find that he has*the right stuff 
in him we may even invite him to join 
us.” 

Another five minutes passed. Some 
in the group showed’ signs of restive- 
ness. One of them suggested going out 
and collaring the prowler, but Carlin 
vetoed the idea, declaring it would be 
better.to give the fellow a chance to 
show his hand. 

The group resumed its silent wait- 
ing. A question occurred to Cole, 
one that he had been on the point of 
asking when Miss Brown’s entrance 
interrupted the conversation in the 
other room. 

“How is Mr. Reeves?” he inquired. 

Carlin waited for several moments 
before he answered. “There has been 
no change in his condition in the past 
twenty-four hours,” he finally an- 
nounced. 

“He is still here?” 

The lawyer nodded. He did not seem 
very communicative on that subject. 

“You know, of course,” Cole went 
on, “that it isn’t in strict accordance 
with the law for you to keep him here?” 

A thin smile twisted Carlin’s lips, but 
his only response was a shrug. 

“My duty to my clients gives me an 
interest in the matter,” Cole pointed 
out. “You are keeping Mr. Reeves a 
prisoner.” 

“By no means. Mr. Reeves is our 
guest, and so far he has not voiced any 
objections.” He gave a grim chuckle. 
“Furthermore he is infinitely better off 
here than where we found him. He 
would probably have been dead™by this 
time if we hadn’t taken him away.” 

“From where?” 

The lawyer’s wintry gaze rested for 
an instant on his face. “From the resi- 
dence of Professor Carmody, as you 
probably either know or can readily 
guess.” 

“You kidnaped him?” 


“Call it that if you like. We saved 


Mr. Reeves from certain death. Pro 
fessor Carmody is the only one who has 
cause for feeling aggrieved at what we 
have done.” 

Cole nodded thoughtfully. He had 
kept Carmody under observation for 
some time, and of late he had noticed 
a change in him. He understood now 
why the professor had seemed excited 
and ill at ease the last few days. His, 
comings and goings had been more fre- 
quent, and there had been several signs 
of something unusual on foot about the 
house on Bleecker Street. 

“So that you may feel quite reas- 
sured in the matter,” Carlin went on, 
“let me tell you that Mr. Reeves is 
under excellent care. A _ specialist is 
studying his condition, and there is a 
chance, though a very remote one, that 
he may recover his mental faculties, 
wholly or in part. If he does, I fancy 
he will have a very entertaining story 
to tell.” 

He looked sharply at Cole just 
then, as if trying to measure the effect 
of his words, but Cole’s face showed 
nothing but deep thought. He had ob- 
tained a glimpse into the working meth- 
ods of The Unknown Seven, and he 
had found fresh proof of the efficiency 
and the resources of the organization. 
A splitter of hairs might not have 
found its methods strictly legal, but 
there was such a thing as the end justi- 
fying the means. Quite likely Carlin 
was right in saying that Reeves had 
been rescued from certain death at the 
hands of Professor Carmody. Prob- 
ably, too, a great deal more could be 
accomplished by this informal course of 
procedure than by’ strict adherence to, 
the letter of the law. Cole was 90 
deeply impressed that for the moment 
he forgot that he was under suspicion. 

“Tf Reeves ever tells his story, I'd 
like to be there,” he declared. 

“You may have an opportunity 
do so,’ dryly remarked the lawyer 
“Until we have satisfied ourselves of 








one or two little points we shall have 
to ask you to remain here as our guest. 
In the meantime——” 

A medley of mutters and hushed ex- 
clamations interrupted him. Instinc- 
tively Cole glanced at the indicator. A 
tongue of green flame was shooting 
up and down in the glass globe. Fasci- 
nated, he watched the darting flashes. 

“Get back!” ordered Carlin, waving 
a hand at the men who stood huddled 
into a knot before the indicator. In 
his other hand gleamed the barrel of 
a pistol. Cole admired the ease and 
coolness with which he was taking 
charge of the situation. Following the 
direction of his pointing finger, the men 
crowded into a corner of the room. 
Miss Brown followed them, and, as she 
crossed the floor, she gave Cole a glance 
that stabbed within him. 

Carlin touched a button; the room 
went dark. Keeping Cole close at his 
side he took up a position a few feet 
in front of the others. “I must warn 
you not to move,” he whispered in 
Cole’s ear. 

“Have no fear,” Cole whispered back. 
“I’m as anxious to see this through as 
you can possibly be.” 

The lawyer’s strategy was simple. If 
the intruder’s aim was to get hold of 
some of the documents in the filing 
cases he would probably come straight 
to this room, The fact that he had 
mastered the mechanism of the ele- 
vator and the hidden door seemed to in- 
dicate that he was fairly well familiar 
with the lay of the establishment. Evi- 
dently the lawyer’s plan was to catch 
him red-handed and take him by sur- 
prise. 

Cole was conscious of a growing 
disquietude as he stood beside the law- 
yer, looking in the direction of the 
door through which the intruder must 
pass. He had a hazy feeling that Car- 
lin’s plan was too simple, but he could 
not tell exactly what was wrong with it. 
Not a sound was heard in the room. 
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The door had been left open a crack, 
and a narrow wedge of light filtered in, 
but most of the room was an impene- 
vtrable blur. 

A minute passed. In vain Cole 
strained his“ears to catch the sound of 
approaching footsteps. His uneasiness 
grew, but he could not understand why. 
As if his misgivings had been com- 
municated to the lawyer, the latter 
mumbled something under his breath. 
The moments flew, and still no sound 
was heard in the corridor. Either the 
intruder’s footfalls were thoroughly 
muffled, or else—— 

Cole did not finish the thought. A 
vagrant suspicion held his senses spell- 
bound. For a moment longer he lis- 
tened for footfalls that did not come, 
and then his vague apprehensions crys- 
tallized in a flash. He gripped the law- 
yer’s arm so violently that Carlin 
gasped. 

“You were wrong!” he whispered 
hoarsely. “The fellow isn’t after any 
papers. He came here to get Reeves.” 

Cole, with his hand tightly gripping 
Carlin’s arm, felt a sudden shock shoot- 
ing through the man at his side. Ina 
twinkling the lawyer seemed to have 
grasped his meaning. Now, muttering 
something, he sprang forward. In an 
instant the lights were on again, and 
Carlin was running toward the door. 
Cole followed, but in a moment the two 
men came to a dead stop. 

A short, piercing cry sounded. It 
died abruptly, leaving a curious empti- 
ness in the air. The two men stared 
at each other, and Cole saw a gray film 
creep over the lawyer’s face. 

“Too late!” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER X. 
PURSUIT. 


HE scream had ended with a cer- 
tain grim abruptness that to the 
listeners could mean only one thing. It 
had seemed to stop in the middle; yet it 
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had been punctuated with an ominous 
finality. It was as if death itself had 
stepped in and placed an exclamation 
point after an unfinished cry. 

Then came utter silences It seemed 
as though every sound and every breath 
of life had been sucked out of the air. 
Carlin, his lips drawn apart at one side, 
looked fixedly at the door. His head, 
shoulders and chest were straining for- 
ward; he appeared to be maintaining 
his balance\by sheer mental tension. A 
few moments passed, and then Cole 
shook himself free of the insidious hor- 
ror that attacks even the strongest. 
Less than thirty seconds had elapsed 
since the cry sounded, 

“Where is he?” he asked, shaking the 
lawyer’s arm. 

“He?” Carlin seemed to be trying to 
shake off a spell. “Oh, Reeves, you 
mean. Back there.” He pointed in- 
definitely toward the corridor. 

“Brace up, man!” Steele shouted. 
“Go to him. Maybe something can be 
done. Hurry!” 

He bounded to the door and out in 
the hall. His words had voiced a hope 
that he did not feel. The cry had told 
him only too eloquently that Reeves 
was beyond help. But there might still 
be time to catch the murderer, if he 
made haste. Heedless of Carlin’s be- 
lated shout to him to stop, he hurried 
down the long and dimly lighted corri- 
dor. Confused cries and scurrying 
footfalls sounded behind him, signify- 
ing that the others had come out of 
their temporary stupor. 

Cole shttt his ears to the bedlam. 
All he saw and heard was a shadow 
darting toward the end of the hall and 
a patter of swift feet. At the farther 
end of the corridor, at the point where 
Miss Brown and himself had entered 
the headquarters of The Unknown 
Seven, was an opening. He came up 
to it just in time to see the fleeing 
shadow slip through. 

“Stop, or I'll wing you!” he cried, 


jerking his pistol out of his hip pocket, 
but the fugitive paid no heed. Crouch- 
ing low, he ran with zigzagging motions 
across the open space toward the ele- 
vator shaft. Cole aimed low and 
pulled the trigger. The bullet, thudded 
against the flagged flooring, and 
through the smoke he saw the fugitive 
spring into the cage. Already the door 
was clanking shut. He plunged for- 
ward and kicked his foot into the open- 
ing, just in time to stop the sliding door 
from closing. He caught a glimpse of 
a stiff felt hat, a sallow face with a 
mocking grin, a lean and_ slightly 
hunchbacked figure, and then the cage 
shot downward. 

Cole, standing with his right foot 
caught between the door and the steel 
jamb, muttered a malediction, but it 
was aimed mostly at himself. The little 
hunchback had eluded him with an agil- 
ity that aroused‘ his admiration, even 
while it made him grit his teeth. “He 
flung the door wide open. Only a few 
moments had passed since the cage 
started downward, and it had not got 
far. There was something tantalizing 
about the swiftness with which it in- 
creased the distance between himself 
and the fleeing man. 

For a moment Cole gauged his 
chances. He gazed at two sets of 
cables that glided up and down inside 
the shaft. His next move would have 
seemed foolhardy to an onlooker, but 
Cole had carefully measured the risk. 
It was one of those tense momerts in 
which the mind leaps quickly to de 
cisions. The time it took Cole to de- 
termine what to do was only a matter 
of seconds, 

He flexed his muscles and then he 
leaped. For an instant his form 
hurtled through space, then his hands 
closed tightly around the downward- 
gliding cable. He wound his legs about 
it and clamped it between his feet. The 
swift descent made him feel as if he 
were sticking ice-cold air into his lungs. 
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The cage, some twenty-five or thirty 
feet below, was dropping like a rock, 
but now Cole was following at an equal 
rate of progress. 

Ten floors slipped past, then fifteen, 
finally twenty. Cole’s hand were raw 
and bleeding. Hot and cold flashes 
were chasing up and down his back. 
His lungs were straining, and a treach- 
erous numbness was creeping into his 
limbs. He looked down at the roof of 
the cage and smiled. No doubt the flee- 
ing man felt that his escape was already 
as good as accomplished. 

The cage stopped so suddenly that the 
vibration of the «cable almost made 
Cole lose his hold. He slipped a little 
farther down, then checked his descent 
opposite the level of the second floor. 
The shaft was narrow, and he could 
easily reach the door with one hand, 
while he clung to the cable with the 
other. Installed for private and secret 
use the elevator equipment lacked sev- 
eral safety devices that would have 
acted as a hindfance to Cole. As it 
Seizing 


was the door slid open easily. 
the jamb with one hand Cole swung 
free of the cable and landed on the 
floor. 

He felt a trifle dizzy, but the thrill 


of pursuit acted as a stimulant. Just 
around the shaft was a stairway, and 
he hurried down. Only a few moments 
ago a metallic clanking had signified 
that the fugitive was getting out of the 
cage. As Cole reached the lower steps 
he saw a long open space in front of 
him, and at its farther end he caught 
a glimpse of the hunchback, slipping 
out through the door. His ears caught 
the sound of throbbing motors, warning 
him that a car was waiting outside to 
speed the fugitive to safety. Conscious 
of nothing but the exhilaration of the 
hunter he bounded to the door and 
emerged on the sidewalk, just as a tail 
light gave him a mocking wink and 
disappeared around the corner. 

There was a fine mist in the air. On 
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all sides the tops of the tall office build- 
ings reared their heads in a translucent 
haze. The streets, which in the day- 
time swarmed with humanity, were now 
deserted. Steele guessed that it must 
be about two o’clock, but he did not 
take time to look at his watch. The 
taunt of the tail light egged him on. 
He threw his head back and his chest 
out and broke into a sprint. Rounding 
the corner at full speed he once more 
caught a glimpse of the jeering tail 
light. But it was only a glimpse, for a 
moment later it was out of sight. 

Cole tried to run faster, but he real- 
ized that, unless something unforeseen 
happened, he was running a losing race. 
The car had the advantage in speed and 
endurance, With scarcely a stop, save 
for the possible interference of a traffic 
officer, it might travel all the way from 
one end of Manhattan to the other. 
Cole kept up the pursuit only because 
he hated to cry quits. Besides, as long 
as he could continue the chase, there 
was always the possibility that chance 
might come to his aid. 

Once more he caught sight of the tail 
light, this time quite a distance ahead. 
Letting out the final ounce of energy 
he succeeded in quickening his speed a 
little. He ran and ran, but his breath- 
ing became alarmingly heavy. It would 
not be long before his wind gave out, 
but at least he would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had done his 
best. His gait was growing wabbly 
when the unexpected occurrence for 
which he had been hoping came along. 

Not even a village street is quite so 
dead as is the financial section of New 
York in the small hours. Skyscrapers, 
towering in a jungle of silence and dim 
lights, give a majestic touch to a still- 
ness that is seldom broken, save by the 
footfalls of policemen and private 
watchmen. To Cole, therefore, it 
seemed nothing but a stroke of luck 
that a taxicab should come along at that 
moment. He hailed the driver. 








“See that car?’ He pointed at the 
tail light twinkling in the distance. 
“Can you overtake it?” 

“T’ll try,” said the chauffeur, peering 
at him from beneath the visor of his 
cap. “This is a pretty good old boat, 
though she ain’t much on looks. Good 
for a fine if I get pinched?” 

“Sure,” said Cole easily, though not 
altogether unmindful of the slender roll 
in his pocket. He stepped in, and the 
cab jumped forward. It rattled and 
lurched and creaked in the joints, as if 
in imminent danger of falling to pieces, 
but Cole noticed with satisfaction that 
it had a surprising capacity for speed. 
It swerved and slithered at a giddy 
rate, at times almost jogging Cole out 
of his seat. Slowly but steadily it was 
gaining on the car ahead. 

Pursued and pursuer wound their 
way out of the maze of chopped-up and 
tangled streets to the south of Wash- 
ington Square. The car ahead swung 
into Fifth Avenue, at a slightly reduced 
speed, and the taxicab slowed down ac- 
cordingly. From now on it was not 
only easier to keep up with the larger 
car, but there was also less danger of 
the fugitive becoming aware of pursuit, 
for, even at that hour, there was a 
sprinkling of traffic on the avenue. 

It suddenly dawned on Cole that he 
was in a unique position, The capture 
of the hunchback now seemed certain, 
but what was he to do with the man 
after he had caught him? If he turned 
him over to the police, which seemed 
the proper and regular thing to do, he 
would be compelled to tell things which, 
in a sense, he was pledged not to re- 
veal. Despite all that had happened 
and notwithstanding the harsh treat- 
ment inflicted on him, he had come 
away with a rather high opinion of 
The Unknown Seven. They had 
trusted him, at least for a time, until 
the coming of the hunchback turned 
their suspicions against him, and Cole 
was not inclined to violate a trust. 
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Now, that he came to think of it, © 
there was really very little he could tell, 
even if he were disposed to divulge 
what he knew. In a strict sense he did 
not know that the hunchback had mur- 
dered Reeves. For that matter he did 
not know that Reeves was dead. 
Though personally convinced on both 
points he could not tell a convincing 
story to the police, for he had neither 
witnessed the commission of the crime 
nor seen Reeves’ dead body. 

Still another thought came to him as 
he bobbed up and down and from side 
to side in the cab. He gave a short, 
dazed laugh. Even ifthe had witnessed 
the deed and seen the body he would 
have been unable to direct the police to 
the scene of the crime. His dizzying 
descent in the elevator shaft had left 
him a trifle giddy. He had rushed 
away in great haste, his whole mind 
fixed on the one idea that the hunch- 
back must not be permitted to get away. 
In his hurry he had given no thought 
to the location of the building. He had 
strained every nerve and muscle in his 
efforts to keep the car in sight, and 
there had been no time to notice street 
signs. Like many a New Yorker, he 
had seldom had occasion to visit the 
financial section, and many of the 
streets in that district were nothing but 
names to him. 

Though there was ample extenuation, 
Cole chided himself for a blunderer. 
He had missed his chance to learn 
where the headquarters of The Un 
known Seven was situated. The get- 
eral boundaries of the neighborhood 
were a shade more clearly defined in 
his mind, but he knew scarcely more 
than he had known before. The ren 
dezvous of the organization could be in 
any one of half a hundred buildings. 
Even if he should stumble upon the 
right one he doubted whether he would 
recognize it. 

It was the drollest situation Cole 
had ever faced. He was about to lay 
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his hands on a murderer whom he did 
not know what to do with. He was 
morally certain that a murder had been 
committed, but he could not tell where. 

In the midst of his musings the cab 
stopped with a suddenness that jerked 
him out of his seat. He glanced out 
and saw that the tfmnchback’s car had 
halted two blocks ahead. They were 
somewhere in the Sixties, and to the 
west were the black masses of the park. 
The hunchback was getting out and 
turning down the side street, but car 
and driver were proceeding north. 

A suspicion was dawning in Cole’s 
mind as he stepped out of the taxicab. 
It was rather odd that the chase should 
have ended at this particular point. He 
paid the chauffeur, adding a generous 
tip to the fare. He hurried to the cor- 
ner where the car had stopped and 
swung into the side street, just in time 
to see the hunchback disappear in the 
shadow of a house. Cole hastened after 
him, stopping before a dark and som- 
ber house with a brownstone front. 

His hazy suspicion was confirmed. It 
was odd how the scattered pieces of 
the mystery were beginning fo dovetail. 
His pursuit of the hunchback had led 
him to the housé of Doctor Dickson 
Latham. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEHIND THE LOCKED DOOR. 


HE moon was shining through a sil- 
ver-gray mist, giving the row of 
buildings a shadowy appearance. A 
fresh fragrance drifted out from the 
park, on the scarcely perceptible hreeze. 
A milk cart rattled down the block; 
otherwise the street was deserted. 

Cole peered sharply into the dark 
basement entrance. He suspected the 
hunchback had entered the doctor’s 
house that way. Down the steps he 
went and tried the knob, but the door 
was locked. The two windows on each 
side were protected by iron bars. Cole 
hesitated for a moment, and -then he 
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mounted the steps to the main entrance 
and rang the bell. There seemed to be 
nothing else he could do, and the 
shifty-tongued doctor interested him 
strangely. Latham’s evasions would be 
entertaining, ifjnothing else. 

He waited patiently, for he had many 
things to consider. Just what trend the 
forthcoming interview was to take he 
did not know. That the hunchback 
should have taken refuge in the physi- 
cian’s house was significant, especially 
since there were good reasons fer sup- 
posing that Latham was responsible for 
the wrecking of Reeves’ mind. That 
he had also instigated the murder of the 
maniac seemed only a reasonable se- 
quence of the first supposition. “In this 
connection Professor Carmody’s visit to 
the doctor’s house yesterday was a 
highly interesting circumstance. Per- 
haps the two rogues had planned the 
murder then. 

Cole rang again. At the same time 
he brushed all hasty inferences and sur- 
mises from his mind. He came back 
to the point that, as far as hard facts 
were concerned, he knew next to noth- 
ing. He did not even have a good 
reason for placing the hunchback under 
arrest. If he turned the fellow over 
to the police he would probably be only 
laughed at for his trouble. The hunch- 
back would brazen out of it, and Cole 
would not have a leg to stand on. As 
for Doctor Latham 

He rang again, more emphatically 
this time. Then he listened to the 
queer noises which the reverberations 
stirred up within the dark house. As 
for Doctor Latham, Cole could hope 
to do no more than draw the doctor 
out by deftly aimed questions. It was 
scarcely to be expected that such a slip- 
pery individual as Dickson Latham 
would betray himself, yet something 
might come of the interview. The doc- 
tor might get careless, or Cole might 
succeed in confusing him. 

Once more he reached for the button, 
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but just then a step sounded in the 
hall, The door came open. It was the 
doctor himself who admitted his early 
caller. It was dark where they stood, 


and Cole could see little else than a 
black beard and a long dressing gown, 
but he fancied there were signs of re- 
pressed irritation about the doctor, as 
he recognized his visitor. , 

“Ah, it’s you, Mr. Stone. Please step 


in. 

The voice was affable enough. 
Cole followed him through the hall, 
the reception room, and into the physi- 
cian’s office. When they faced each 
other across the desk. Latham seemed 
to have recovered his usual ease of 
manners, “Nerves again, Mr. Stone?” 
he asked pleasantly. 

“No; only a slight headache,” said 
Cole. 

“And you wish me to prescribe some- 
thing?” 

“Yes, but it isn’t drugs I want. I 
came here hoping you would cure my 
headache by removing its cause. I 
have an acute case of flabbergastation.” 

Doctor Latham’s bearded lips parted 
in a thin flash of very white teeth. 
Cole thought there was something 
Machiavelian about the smile. The 
physician reached out an arm and 
passed a box of cigars across the desk. 
A startled gleam flashed into Cole’s 
eyes. The movement of the doctor’s 
arm had wrinkled the sleeve of the 
dressing gown and exposed a narrow 
rim of the cuff of his pajama jacket. 
The cuff was pale blue, and just above 
the rim was a stain, 

“I can recommend these perfectos,” 
said Latham genially. 

Cole, easily hiding his surprise, ac- 
cepted one. The doctor struck a match, 
and the stain became visible once more, 
as he helped Cole to a light. It was 
a fresh blot of a dark tinge, probably 
not more than an hour old. 

“What is it that flabbergasts you, 
Mr. Stone?” inquired the physician, 


after each man had pulled apprecia- 
tively at his cigar. The question was 
accompanied with a slight and seem- 
ingly casual glance at a door in the rear 
of the office. 

The glance had not escaped Cole, 
He picked his words carefully. “Fif- 
teen or twenty minutes ago,” he began, 
“a man entered your house.” 

“Yes?” asked the physician in a tone- 
less voice. 

“A hunchback,” Cole went on, 
guessing that the doctor had carefully 
hidden the fellow, while Cole had been 
kept waiting outside the door. “He en- 
tered your basement, unless I’m mis- 
taken. Odd time for a call, doctor.” 

“A physician, as you undoubtedly 
know, receives callers at all hours. 
Nothing unusual in that.” 

“But you will admit that this fellow’s 
mode of entrance was rather irregular? 
A physician’s patients do not usually 
sneak in the basement way.” 

“Very true, but please come to the 
point, Mr. Stone. You must grant that 
I have a right to receive visitors any 
way I choose, even through the chim- 
ney, if it pleases my fancy. You tell 
me that a hunchback entered my house 
by the basement door. I neither deny 
nor affirm it, but, without wishing to 
seem rude, may I ask what it is to 
you?” 

“Suppose the fellow were a crim- 
inal ?” 

“TI never inquire into the moral char- 
acter of my patients. Their physical 
welfare is all that concerns me.” 

“But suppose this individual had 
committed a murder? You would not 
care to harbor a murderer in your 
house, would you?” 

A slight flicker of uneasiness showed 
in the doctor’s eyes. “A murderer? 
Aren’t you carrying your suppositions 
rather too far, Mr. Stone?” 

Again he cast a sidelong glance a 
the innner door. Cole sensed a hid- 
den significance in the doctor’s at 
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tention to that door. It puzzled him 
almost as much as did the stain on the 
cuff. He thought quickly, estimating 
how much he stood to gain or lose by 
a direct attack. 

“I’m not supposing,” he declared 
bluntly. “I know there is a murderer 
in your house.” 

“Oh!” The doctor’s tone was tense 
and very low.. “Whom did he mur- 
der?” 

“Malcolm Reeves.” , 

“Mal—Malcolm Reeves?” In an in- 
stant the physician had kicked back 
his chair and was on his feet. With 
the cigar tightly clamped between his 
bearded lips he stared hard at Cole. 
His eyes were bright as metal, but there 
was a glint of grave concern in their 
depths. In that moment Cole would 
have been ready to swear that Latham’s 
consternation was genuine. 

“Is Reeves dead?” asked the doctor 
hoarsely. 

Cole gave him a level glance. “He 
was murdered less than two hours ago, 
and the murderer is in your house.” 

The physician stared for a moment 
longer. An indistinct mutter came 
from his lips. Cole wondered whether 
his face was not pale under the glossy 
black beard. Despite his bewilderment 
and his feeling that the doctor’s emo- 
tions were sincere, he glowed inwardly 
with satisfaction. At last Latham’s 
superb composure had been shattered ; 
now he must pursue his advantage be- 
fore the doctor could rally his mental 
forces and ply him with unanswerable 
questions. 

“Doctor Latham,” he asked quickly, 
“do you deny that there is a hunch- 
backed fellow in the house?” 

The doctor sat down again. “I don’t 
feel called upon either to deny or affirm 
it,” he declared. 

Cole leaned forward across the desk. 
“How did that stain get on your cuff, 
doctor ?” 

The physician’s arm was stretched 


out flat on the table, and Cole pointed 
to the soiled cuff. Latham looked 
down; for an instant, as he saw the 
blot, his eyes widened in astonishment. 

“Oh, that!” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I had a simple surgical case a 
while ago. It wasn’t serious enough 
to take to a hospital, so I performed it 
in my own office.” 

“T didn’t know physicians ever per- 
formed operations in théir pajamas. 
No accounting for eccentricities, 
though. 
doctor?” 

“That depends. What is it?” 

Cole pointed carelessly to the door 
at which the doctor had been covertly 
glancing from time to time. 

“TI would like to see what is behind 
that door, if you don’t mind,” he re- 
marked languidly. 

Again a gleam of uneasiness crept 
into the doctor’s eyes. He regarded 
Cole intently, as if trying to ferret out 
the reason for the request. Cole, a thin 
smile on his lips, was puffing leisurely 
at his cigar.. 

“Why?” demanded the doctor. 

“Just a fancy. You have no objec- 
tion, I hope?” 

The doctor drew himself up. He 
sat stiffly erect in his chair. A mask 
seemed to fall from his face. Drop- 
ping all pretense of geniality, his fea- 
tures took on a threatening look. “I 
don’t care to humor your fancy, Mr. 
Stone,” he declared coldly. 

With excessive care Cole ashed his 
cigar. Then he got up and, with a 
slow, but firm, tread, walked toward 
the door in the rear. His fingers closed 
around the knob. 

“Stop!” cried the doctor sharply. 

Cole turned and gave him an amused 
glance. 

“You are a detective, I suppose?” 
said Latham. 

“In a way,” admitted Cole modestly. 

“Have you a search warrant?” 

Cole shook his head. 


Will you do me a_ favor, 
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“Then I must regard you as a tres- 
passer. Mr. Stone, the moment you 
open that door you will be a dead man.” 

He reached into a pocket of his dress- 
ing gown. In the next instant a small 
pistol glittered banefully in his hand. 
He raised it till Cole could gaze straight 
into the muzzle. His eyes, as he looked 
ominously at him, emitted the same cold, 
metallic gleam as the barrel of the 
weapon. 

Cole gave him a long, searching look, 
and he was a keen judge of faces. 
At the end of the inspection he 
shrugged. “Doctor Latham,” he said 
evenly, “you haven’t the nerve to kill 
me.” He turned the knob and walked 
in. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN FOUR ROUNDS. 


[|X stony silence Doctor Latham 
watched the bold move. As Cole 
opened the door, a diffident look came 
into his face. He toyed awkwardly 
with the pistol, looked dubiously at the 
barrel, finally put the weapon back in 
his pocket. “It seems you win this 
round,” he muttered. 

The room which Cole had entered 
was dark. His hand fumbled along 
the wall till he found a knob. At his 
pressure a light appeared, and it re- 
vealed a man sprawled out in a chair. 
Except that the coat had been removed 
he was fully dressed, and it seemed to 
Cole that he was sound asleep. 

He recognized the sallow face of the 
hunchback, having caught a_ brief 
glimpse of it just as the elevator 
started. It wag not a pleasant face. 
The twisted lips looked as though the 
teeth had been bared in a snarl just 
before the man fell asleep. Cole 
thought he might be a thug or profes- 
sional gunman. He looked away and 
saw Latham in the doorway. 

“You’re a cool one,” murmured the 
physician, a trace of admiration in his 


tone. “Didn’t you know I was ready 
to shoot your” 

“You didn’t,” was the laconic answer, 

Latham came closer. He was once 
more suave and genial. Cole fancied 
his astute brain was at work on a 
scheme of some sort. “Have you seen 
enough to repay you for the risk you 
took?” he inquired. “Is this the man 
you are looking for?” 

Cole nodded. “He’s the one who 
murdered Reeves. Tough-looking cus- 
tomer! What have you done to him, 
doctor?” 

The Machiavellian smile came back. 
“He was in a bad way. I had to give 
him a hypodermic. That’s why his 
crime, if he committed one, doesn't 
seem to weigh very heavily on his con- 
science. What are your intentions in 
regard to my patient, Mr. Stone?” 

Cole stepped closer to the recumbent 
man. The fellow looked indeed as 
though he were deep in drug-induced 
sleep. Cole raised the arm nearest him 
and turned back the shirt sleeve. A 
little below the elbow there was a small 
puncture. He dropped the limp arm 
and turned away. His head was full 
of perplexities and contradictions. A 
little while ago certain phases of the 
mystery had seemed to dovetail to per- 
fection, but now things were taking an 
incongruous turn. He felt the physi- 
cian was inwardly laughing at his be- 
wilderment. 

“Well, Mr. 
softly. 

Cole was in a quandary, but he tried 
hard not to show it. For the present 
the wily doctor had several strategical 
advantages, and evidently he knew how 
to use them. It would not be easy to 
take the unconscious man away. Even 
if it could be done, Cole would not 
know where to take him. On the other 
hand it would not do to let him get 
away, as he undoubtedly would, as soon 
as he recovered from the effects of the 
drug. 


> 


Stone?” he inquired 
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“This man is my patient,” continued 
the doctor, “and I strongly advise 
against. disturbing him for the present. 
I believe a physician’s advice is usually 
heeded in_such cases.” 

“Your patient seemed to be in ex- 
cellent health a little while ago,” ob- 
served Cole. 

“Really, you must permit me to be 
the judge as to his physical condition.” 

Cole eyed him levelly. “You are a 


very clever man, Doctor Latham, I 
believe you deliberately drugged this so- 
called patient of yours so that he 
It was a fairly 


couldn’t be removed. 
ingenious stroke.” 

Latham gave him a curious glance. 
“That’s a very odd way of looking at 
the situation,” he remarked thought- 
fully. “I wonder if you aren’t a bit 
disingenuous. However it doesn’t mat- 
ter. This seems to be my round.” 

His faintly gloating tone nettled Cole. 
As far as he could see he was out- 
maneuvered on every point. Hopeless 
as the situation seemed to be, he was 
determined not to leave the house a 
defeated man. He rekindled his cigar, 
then gazed with mild reproach at the 
glowing tip. A cigar never gave him 
the mental stimulus that he derived 
from his musty old pipe at home. Be- 
sides, the doctor’s slyly amused glances 
were disconcerting. Cole’s thoughts 
would not travel in a straight line, and 
he grew more uncomfortable as he no- 
ticed that his helplessness was begin- 
ning to impress the doctor as queer. 

He turned, placed the half-smoked 
cigar on a tray, and glanced through 
the open door leading into the office. 
The nickel trimmings of a telephone 
gleamed under the electric drop light 
over the desk. The sight of the instru- 
ment seemed to give Cole an idea. De- 
liberately he walked into the other room 
and picked up the directory. 

_ “May I ask what you intend doing?” 
inquired the physician, following him. 

“I know a doctor who lives not far 


from here,” said Cole absently, while 
he hastily turned the pages of the book. 
“I’m going to call him in for a consul- 
tation over your patient. If the fellow 
is in a bad way, two doctors are better 
than one. If there’s nothing wrong 
with him, I want to know it. Ah!” 
Cole’s index finger halted in the center 
of a page. “Plaza 28826.” 

A faint mutter of dismay escaped the 
doctor. He stood at Cole’s back, while 
the detective put the receiver to his ear. 

“A consultation is quite unnecessary, 
I assure you,” declared Latham. 

Cole grinned into the transmitter. He 
suspected Latham would agree to bring 
his “patient” back to consciousness 
rather than have another physician 
called in. A thousand slight murmurs 
sounded on the wire, and then came the 
operator’s brisk “Number, please.” 

Cole spoke the number distinctly. He 
expected Latham would yield rather 
than suffer a blow to his professional 
reputation, but the physician’s cunning 
rendered the matter uncertain. And, 
even if his ruse succeeded, Cole would 
score only a temporary advantage. He 
was not yet sure what his next move 
was to be. While waiting for the con- 
nection he glanced over his shoulder. 
Latham, hands clasped at his back, was 
walking back and forth. 

Suddenly Cole’s face went blank. A 
jarring noise sounded in his ear. In 
the next instant he knew he was hold- 
ing a dead instrument in his hand. All 
sounds had abruptly ceased. He heard 
Latham’s triumphant chuckle as he 
hung up the receiver. 

“Tt appears the third round is also 
mine,” murmured Latham, this bearded 
lips parting in a gratified smile. In his 
right hand he held a pair of steel nip- 
pers. 

Cole gritted his teeth, but smiled 
complacently. “I would call it a draw,” 
he said. “Your act of cutting the wire 
was 2 confession, doctor; a confession 
that you are up to deviltry. I knew it 
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all along, of course, but I’m glad you 
showed your hand so plainly. It’s an 
advantage to me to know that you have 
something to fear.” 

“T hope you derive a lot of satisfac- 
tion from it,” declared Latham easily. 
“T fail to see how it is going to do you 
any practical good, though.” 

Cole himself was not quite clear on 
that point. It was a moral advantage 
rather, than a physical one. He gazed 
steadily at the physician, studying the 
triangular outlines of the black, neatly 
trimmed beard. It was a bit tantaliz- 
ing to consider how many shifting ex- 
pressions that glossy appendage might 
conceal. It acted as a mask, and he 
was permitted to see through it only 
when the bearded lips parted in a flash 
of teeth. Just now the face told him 
nothing. It merely gave him an im- 
pression of a man of unfathomable 
secrets and a deeply plotting mind. 
Cole felt at once baffled and fascinated. 

“T am curious to know what you will 
try next,” said Latham after a long 
pause. “I don’t want to seem inhos- 
pitable, but I’m getting deucedly 
sleepy.” He yawned ostentatiously. 
“If you have nothing further to pro- 
pose He looked significantly at 
the door. 

Cole considered for a moment longer, 
then he selected the most comfortable 
chair in the room and sat down. With 
a languid air he stretched out his legs 
and leaned back. “I am worried about 
your patient,” he declared, with a sly 
wink at the room in the rear. “If you 
have no objection, I’ll hang around till 
he comes to. This is a very comfort- 
able chair. Could I trouble you for an- 
other of those excellent cigars?” 

The doctor stood in front of him, and 
Cole fancied there was a frown beneath 
the beard. “You are going too far,” 
said Latham severely. “Suppose I 
should throw you out?” 

“That would be very rude, doctor. 
Besides it couldn’t be done.” 
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Latham came a step closer. Slowly 
his crafty eyes moved up and down 
Cole’s figure. Evidently he concluded 
that the languid appearance of the man 
in the chair was deceptive. 

“I might summon help,” he sug- 
gested. . 

“You might, but I hardly think you 
will. Being a prudent man, you realize 
it wouldn’t do to stir up things. It’s 
far preferable, from your point of view, 
to confine this interview to ourselves, 
What about another of those cigars, 
doctor ?” 

Latham did not move. His eyelids 
narrowed a trifle as he continued to 
gaze at Cole. “You puzzle me,” he de- 
clared. “You come here representing 
yourself to be a detective, but your con- 
duct is very peculiar. You say the 
hunchback in the other room is a mur- 
derer, but you have made no move 
toward arresting him.” 

“T am naturally lazy,” confessed Cole 
blandly, “and it would be too much of 
an exertion to carry the fellow out of 
here on my back.” 

“Have you a warrant for his arrest?” 

“None is needed,” said Cole easily, 
though he perceived that the conversa- 
tion was taking a dangerous turn. “It 
is enough that I have reasonable cause 
for believing that the man has com- 
mitted a felony.” 

His tone faltered slightly on the word 
“reasonable.” In his imagination he 
could picture the faces of the police of- 
ficials, if he should undertake to tell 
them what had happened. 

Latham continued his piercing scru- 
tiny for a few moments longer. “You 
look to me like an impostor,” he de- 
clared. “I'll wager you haven’t even s0 
much as a pair of handcuffs on your 
person.” 

Cole jerked himself up straight in 
the chair. His twinkling eyes bespoke 
an inspiration. From his pocket he 
drew a small pair of steel links. 
“Small, but substantial,” he said mus- 
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ingly. “A friend gave them to me once. 
I have so little use for them that I 
wouldn’t carry them around except for 
the fact that they are so light and take 
so little space in the pocket. Once, in 
an unexpected pinch, they proved 
handy, and I have been carrying them 
ever since.” 

He got up and briskly walked into 
the room in the rear. A muffled excla- 
mation escaped the doctor, as Cole fas- 
tened one of the links around the 
hunchback’s wrist. ‘Then, with sur- 
prising ease, he lifted the man out of 
the chair and carried him to an operat- 
ing table in a corner of the room. 

“What are you doing?” inquired 
Latham sharply, too amazed at Cole’s 
conduct to be able to interfere. 

A short laugh was Cole’s only an- 
swer. He stretched the unconscious 
man out on the operating table. 

“Are you crazy?” spluttered the doc- 
tor. “What He stopped short as 
he saw Cole’s intention, but now it was 
too late to act. Cole had placed the 
limp figure in such a way that the arm, 
from which the steel links dangled, was 
hanging down along the side of the 
table. In a twinkling he had fastened 
the other link around one of the iron 
legs. The unconscious man was now 
securely chained to the table. 

Cole turned and regarded the physi- 
cian with a good-humored expression. 
“My round, and it’s as good as a knock- 
out,” he observed. 

Latham stared dumfoundedly. He 
saw what had happened, but he ap- 
peared at a loss to grasp the meaning 
of it. “What do you hope to gain by 
such tomfoolery?” he demanded. 

“A lot,” said Cole softly. “Your pa- 
tient can’t get away unless he takes the 
table with him, and that would attract 
attention. A fleeing murderer is under 
quite a handicap when he is chained to 
an Operating table. I notice it is all 
iron and strongly built. The legs are 
soldered to the top, so it won’t be easy 


to take it apart. A skilled craftsman 
could do it, but I believe you have a 
strong aversion against calling in out- 
siders.” 

The cold gleam in Latham’s eyes told 
that he understood. His gaze was fixed 
in a speculative way on the two steel 
links. 

“They could be filed off,” admitted 
Cole, guessing his thoughts, “but it 
would take a long time to get through 
the chilled steel of which they are made. 
An expert might be able to unlock 
them, but there again you are hampered 
by your prejudice against outsiders. 
You can’t slip the link off the irom leg, 
for the braces down below prevent that. 
Barring accidents, I think my man will 
stay here till I’m ready to come and get 
him.” 

Doctor Latham seemed a trifle dazed. 
He ran his fingers awkwardly through 
his beard while looking bewilderedly at 
Cole. “You are an astounding person,” 
he declared. 

“You are another, doctor.” Cole 
smiled engagingly. “Sorry to have in- 
terrupted your night’s rest. Are you 
going to charge me for this visit? I 
believe it was ten dollars last time.” 

“Go to blazes!” said Doctor Latham. 
He stood motionless beside the uncon- 
scious man, while Cole walked out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MORNING'S MAIL. 


| gts as the clock struck eleven, the 

following morning, Kingdon Cole 
emerged in a tingle and glow from his 
cold shower. He had retired shortly 
before dawn, so he had considered him- 
self entitled to sleep till a late hour, and 
now he felt the exuberant strength and 
freshness that make a man eager for 
work. 

He stepped to the window, raised the 
shade and looked out upon a gray and 
drizzly world. He scowled a little. 
Like all highly sensitized persons he 
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was easily susceptible to the weather. 
When the sky was clouded, his face 
was apt to wear a frown. When the 
sun shone, his face shone with it. A 
glance in the evening at the weather 
forecast could have told him what 
mood he was to be in the next day, 
granting that weather predictions were 
always accurate. 

He turned from the window as 
Toots, with a plaintive “meow,” rubbed 
her curled back against his leg. “Hun- 
gry?” inquired Cole, looking at the cat 
with an expression of grave responsi- 
bility. 

Toots held her tail erect and seemed 
to think the question wholly superflu- 
ous. With a dutiful air Cole brought 
in the milk bottle, also two letters which 
he found outside his door. After a 
glance at the handwriting he tossed 
them on the table and proceeded to ap- 
pease Toots’ hunger. He went about it 
with all the awkwardness of an over- 
grown boy, spilling a part of the milk 
beside the saucer, then stood aside and 
watched Toots lick it up. 

Over his coffee and toast a few min- 
utes later he started to read his mail. 
One of the letters was addressed in a 
strange feminine handwriting, and he 
opened it first. He suddenly stopped 
eating and took in the contents at a 
glance: The note read: 


Come back. I trust you. Miss B. 


Beneath the signature was a row of 
X’s. Cole counted seven of them; they 
were the insignia of The Unknown 
Seven, of course. It was gratifying to 
know that the mysterious Miss Brown 
still had faith in him, despite the sus- 
picions of the other members of the or- 
ganization, but her frankness puzzled 
him. If the others thought him guilty 
of duplicity, why did she not think like- 
wise? She had seen and heard pre- 
cisely the same things that the others 
had seen and heard. As far as he 
knew, she had no facts on which her 
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favorable opinion of him could have 
been based. What, then, was the rea- 
son for her attitude? 

“Woman’s intuition, I suppose,” 
mused Cole with a glance at Toots. 
“That probably accounts for it. But 
how does the charming Miss Brown 
expect me to find my way back to the 
headquarters of The Unknown Seven? 
To locate the building would be about 
as ticklish a job as finding a needle in 
a haystack. I don’t see why she—— 
Yes, Ido! She has naturally taken it 
for granted that I had sense enough to 
make a mental note of the street and 
number when I made my hasty exit last 
night. She doesn’t know what a half- 
cocked idiot Iam. Shucks!” 

Cole made a wry face. Somehow he 
must manage to find the headquarters 
of The Unknown Seven. Unless he an- 
swered Miss Brown’s summons, she 
would naturally suppose that her faith 
in him had been misplaced and that he 
was remaining away because of a sense 
of guilt. Cole resolved he would can- 
vass every block in lower Manhattan 
before permitting such a thing to hap- 
pen. How to go about it was another 
matter, however. A systematic search 
would eventually lead him to the build- 
ing, but that would mean a waste of 
valuable time. He must find the head- 
quarters of The Unknown Seven with- 
out delay, not only because Miss Brown 
had faith in him, but also for the more 
practical reason that he would not know 
what to do with the hunchback until 
he had positive knowledge of Malcolm 
Reeves’ death. 

He had no fear that his prisoner 
would escape from Doctor Latham’s 
house. He had left the hunchback.in a 
predicament from which the astute 
physician would not be able to release 
him without a great deal of difficulty; 
but Cole did not depend on that alone. 
Tony Pinto, a ragged urchin whose 
habitat was the picturesquely squalid 
section around Chatham Squire, was 
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watching the doctor's residence. Cole, 
who had earned the lad’s everlasting 
gratitude by once doing him a small 
service, had instructed him to keep a 
sharp eye on the place. Tony had the 
wits of a fox and the legs of a deer, 
and a great ambition to become a detec- 
tive. If an attempt should be made to 
spirit the hunchback away, Tony would 
find it out and report to Cole instantly. 

Finishing his breakfast he lighted his 
pipe and composed himself for hard 
thinking. The tobacco smoke grew so 
thick in the room that Toots blinked at 
him reproachfully. Suddenly an idea 
came to Cole. He recalled having 
heard Grover Carlin say that a number 
of the members of The Unknown 
Seven had offices in the building. Cole 
had recognized several of the members, 
the previous evening, from photo- 
graphs that had appeared from time to 
time in the newspapers, in connection 
with their social and financial activities. 
Right here was a clew to the location of 
the headquarters. 

He picked up the telephone directory 
and found the name of Vincent de 
Witte, one of the men whom he had 
recognized. He glanced at the finan- 
cier’s office address, and he saw his 
clew slipping out of his fingers. The 
address was somewhere in Union 
Square, much too far north to be any- 
where near the building he was search- 
ing for. Next he looked up the ad- 
dress of Stephen Aldrich, but with no 
more success. The philanthropist’s of- 
fices, according to the directory, were 
in the Times Square district. 

Cole tried two other names, then 
tossed the book away in disgust. It 
came to him that men like De Witte 
and Aldrich were engaged in multifari- 
ous enterprises and probably had two or 
more suites of offices, in different sec- 
tions of the city. Likely as not the 
business enterprises, which they were 
conducting in the headquarters build- 
ing, were under corporate names, not 


generally known to the public. It was 
not to be expected that men so shrewd 
as The Unknown Seven had proven 
themselves to be would leave even the 
remotest clew to the location of their 
rendezvous. Cole saw he must try 
something else. 

He gazed hard into the monkey’s 
face graven into the bowl of his pipe. 
What with the drizzle outside and the 
chaotic condition of his mind, he 
scowled into the tobacco haze that sur- 
rounded him. Why the deuce hadn't 
Miss Brown telephoned him instead of 
mailing him a letter? Why was it that 
women of her type were so prone either 
to underrate or overrate the intelligence 
of the sterner sex? They never ac- 
cepted men at their true valuation, but 
their opinions were always colored by 
bias of one kind or another. Cole 
squinted at Toots while these thoughts 
ran through his mind. He had a dis- 
tinct impression that that dainty speci- 
men of femininity always regarded him 
with a sort of lofty tolerance. Miss 
Brown, on the other hand 

Suddenly he remembered the other 
letter. At first glance he had recog- 
nized the cramped hand of Hector 
Englebreth’s secretary. He snipped off 
the margin of the envelope. Without 
doubt the letter contained a sharp re- 
minder that Cole had promised to give 
his client a supplementary report on 
the condition of Malcolm Reeves. He 
anticipated a crisply phrased note as he 
drew out the inclosure. Then a sur- 
prise came to him. The envelope con- 
tained not only a letter, but a check be- 
sides. It was for a generous amount 
Evidently his client had sent him some- 
thing on account. Thoughtful of 
Englebreth! Cole put the check aside 
and glanced at the note, and then he 
received a second surprise. He read: 


Dear Sig: Mr. Englebreth desires me to 
notify you that he no longer requires your 
services. Inclosed please find check for serv 
Pe / 


ices rendered to date 
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Cole stared hard at the few type- 
written lines. The stiffly worded com- 
munication was signed by Hector 
Englebreth’s secretary. The prim type 
and the severe plainness of the en- 
graved name and address, in the upper 
left-hand corner, seemed to convey a 
breath of the heavy, tomblike atmos- 
phere that pervaded the Englebreth 
house. 

He chuckled lightly as he flung the 
letter aside. It was not the first time 
that his independent conduct had lost 
him a client, and the fact that he was 
now cut off from all official contact 
with the Reeves mystery did not worry 
him in the least. There was nothing to 
prevent him from attacking the prob- 
lem on his own account. The curt dis- 
missal puzzled him, however. He won- 
dered what he had done to displease 
Englebreth. His client’s warning, 
spoken just as Cole was leaving the 
somber old house the other day, flashed 
across his mind, 

“Be careful,” Englebreth had said. 

The words had had a cryptic sound. 
Cole had wondered at their meaning 
then, and he wondered now. Had 
Englebreth dismissed him because of 
his failure to heed a warning which he 
had not understood? Once before it 
had occurred to him that perhaps his 
client had learned, in some mysterious 
manner, of his relations with The Un- 
known Seven. Was that what had been 
in Englebreth’s mind when he uttered 
that strange warning? Did his client 
suspect that Cole was betraying him 
by conducting secret negotiations with 
an enemy? The idea did not seem very 
plausible, but Cole could think of no 
other solution. On the whole he felt 
Englebreth had treated him rather shab- 
bily. He had worked hard and loyally 
on the case. The abrupt dismissal was, 
in reality, a reflection on Cole’s hon- 
esty. In his resentment he resolved to 
demand an explanation of his former 
client. 
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He glanced dubiously at the tele- 
phone, recalling that on several occa- 
sions Englebreth had expressed a dis- 
like to holding conversations over the 

“wire, and he decided that an interview, 
face to face, would be more satisfac- 
tory. He poured out another saucerful 
of milk for Toots, and half an hour 
later he was ringing the doorbell of the 
Englebreth house on Fifth Avenue. 

The drizzle and the leaden sky con- 
ferred an added touch of melancholy 
upon the dismal mansion. The chill, 
which he always felt on entering the 
house, had a keener edge this time. The 
rooms, with the window shades low- 
ered as always, seemed darker and 
more oppressively silent than usual, 
The manservant who admitted him re- 
garded him with an air of thinly veiled 
suspicion. 

“T’ll see if Mr. Englebreth is at home, 
sir,” he announced. His feet made no 
sound as he crossed the thickly car- 
peted floor and passed through a door 
that turned silently on its hinges, Ina 
few moments he was back. “Mr. 
Englebreth is not at home,” he declared, 

‘dropping the habitual “sir.” 

Cole got up from his chair and gave 
the servant a playful poke in the ribs. 
It was a grotesque piece of levity in 
that house of frigid dignity, but he 
could not resist the temptation. 

“You're a cheerful liar,” he told the 
man. Then, while the servant gaped 
after him in a scandalized way, he 
strode to the door of the library and 
pushed it open. In his wheel chair, be- 
side the black walnut table, sat Hector 
Englebreth. A faint color tinged his 
white face as he saw the detective. 

“Good morning, Mr. Englebreth,” 
said Cole genially, and he drew up 4 
chair and sat down. “I know that ‘not 
at home’ is a polite way of saying ‘get 
out,’ and so I walked right in. Hope 
you don’t mind.” 

Englebreth leaned forward in the 
chair and scowled forbiddingly. His 
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long white fingers beat a restless tattoo 
on the table. “Why have you come?” 
he demanded. “Did you not receive 
my letter?” 

“I did, and the check, too. Many 
thanks. The check was quite satisfac- 
tory, but the letter left too many things 
unsaid, -[ am here to ask you why I 
am being fired off the job.” 

Englebreth glanced meaningly at the 
door. Instead of the long dressing 
gown, which he usually wore, he was 
dressed in a suit of plain gray. 

“T shall be going out in a few min- 
utes,” he declared stiffly. 

“It won't take you long to answer my 
question. Don’t you think I am entitled 
to an explanation ?” 

“Of course, if you insist. I in- 
structed my secretary to write you 
after 1 had consulted my wife about 
the matter. Since it is her brother’s 
life that is at stake, she is more vitally 
concerned than I am, so I thought it 
only proper that she should have her 
say. After I had placed certain facts 
before her, she agreed with me that 
your usefulness to us is past.” 

“Certain facts? What were they?” 

“I think you know,” said Englebreth 
ina hard, dry tone. His deep-set eyes, 
oddly brilliant in contrast to his pale 
face, regarded Cole accusingly. “I am 
disappointed in you, Mr. Cole. You 
impressed me as an upright, honest 
man, and I had hoped forbetter things 
from you. One of the harshest experi- 
ences in life is the discovery that one 
has placed his trust in a person who 
isn’t worthy of it.” 

Cole’s face hardened, and there was 
an ominous gleam in his eye. “I think 
you had better explain that statement, 
Mr. Englebreth,” he said with slow em- 
phasis. 

Englebreth shrugged. “You are not 
candid with me. You know quite well 
what I mean, so why pretend? For 
instance can you look me straight in the 
eyes and tell me that you gave a full 
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and truthful report when you were here 
the other day?” 

“Tt was truthful,” said Cole, “and as 
complete as I could make it under the 
circumstances. If I did not tell. quite 
all I knew, it was because I was un- 
certain in regard to some of the facts.” 

A wraith of a smile twisted Engle- 
breth’s thin lips. “And what about the 
warning I gave you? I hoped it would 
serve as a hint that I was aware of cer- 
tain mysterious movements on your 
part. Why did ‘you disregard it?” 


A long silence ensued. Each man 
gazed sharply into the other’s eyes. 
There was a glint of steel in Cole’s, a 
look of stern reproach in Englebreth’s. 

“Well?” said the invalid. The pale, 
mirthless smile was still hovering about 
“What have you to say, Mr. 


his lips, 
Cole?” 

“You have been spying on me evi- 
dently?” 

“You are using an unpleasant word. 
I have merely verified certain sus- 
picions that concern you. I have also 
discovered certain facts, which you 
have seen fit to conceal from me, facts 
which have a direct bearing on the fate 
of my brother-in-law. TI don’t think 
there is anything further to be said.” 

Cole got up. He could not under- 
stand where, or by what means, the in- 
valid had obtained his information, but 
it was evident that Englebreth’s mind 
was made up, and that no amount of 
argument could make him change his 
views. 

“You are.wrong, Mr. Englebreth,” 
he said evenly. “A lot of queer things 
have happened, things I don’t under- 
stand myself. But, believe it or not, | 
have played fair with you from begin- 
ning to end. Some time before long I 
hope to prove it to you.” 

“Indeed!” said Englebreth. “TI 
sure it will be interesting.” 

His tone and the smile that accom- 
panied the words made Cole instinc- 
tively clench his fists. Then he turned 
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away, before his anger should get the 
better of him, and hurried from the 
house. Out in the drizzle and under 
the gray sky he shook off his resent- 
ment and laughed at himself. It was 
ridiculous that a peevish old invalid 
should make him lose his temper. Some 
day, when he had probed the Reeves 
affair to the bottom, he would make 
Englebreth eat his words. Just now he 
had more important things to consider 
than the aspersions of an infirm old 
man. 

He crossed the street and was about 
to board a bus when he chanced to look 
back and saw a large car draw up in 
front of the house. A moment later the 
massive front door opened, and two 
servants appeared, carrying Englebreth 
between them. They assisted him into 
the car, and Cole gazed speculatively 
after the vehicle, as it glided away 
down Fifth Avenue. It was a rare 
thing for Englebreth to venture beyond 
the gloomy confines of his house, and 
Cole wondered where he might be go- 
ing. Perhaps he was about to get into 
touch with his mysterious source of in- 
formation. In that case Cole might 
learn a great deal by following him. 

“Taxi, sir,” said a voice, and a cab 
slowed down at the corner where he 
stood. Cole’s hesitation lasted only a 
moment longer. 

“Follow that green car over there,” 
he directed. The chauffeur nodded, and 
Cole jumped in. The pursuit proved 
long and devious ; again and again Cole 
chided himself for wasting valuable 
time. Then the green car stopped in 
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front of an office building, and the 
chauffeur went inside. Cole dismissed 
the taxi and took up a position across 
the street. From where he stood he 
could catch an occasional glimpse of 
Englebreth through the partly shaded 
window of the car. 

“Guess I’m chasing a wild goose,” he 
glumly told himself. 

Englebreth’s chauffeur reappeared, 
accompanied by another man, and the 
two lifted the invalid from the car and 
carried him inside the building. Slowly 
Cole started to cross the street. The 
man assisting the chauffeur seemed to 
carry his part of the burden awkwardly, 
and Cole could hear the infirm man’s 
peevish protests. The two men entered 
an clevator with their load, and the 
cage started upward, just as Cole 
stepped inside the building. 

A strange, unaccounable feeling came 
over him, as he gazed after the disap- 
pearing lift. He was conscious of a 
faint tingling from head to foot. With 
an abstracted look in his eyes he gazed 
upward, then to the sides. He moved 
about along the row of elevators, and 
even his footfalls had a curious sound, 
a sound that he seemed to vaguely rec- 
ognize. The elevator starter ap- 
proached and inquired what he was 
looking for, but Cole only shook his 
head in a preoccupied way. 

Suddenly he laughed aloud. In a 
twinkling a'l his confused impressions 
clarified. Once more he glanced up- 
ward. He knew, though he could not 
tell why or how, that far overhead was 
the rendezvous of The Unknown Seven. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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SIMPLE MEALS FOR SAXONY MURDERERS 


CCORDING to a recent report from Berlin the “gallows meal” has been abol- 


ished in Saxony. 


Owing to a shortage of food supplies the Saxony min- 


ister of justice is unable to continue the custom of providing condemned crim- 


inals with a luxurious dinner on the night before their execution. 


This cus- 


tom has been in force for more than a hundred years. 





io Roy W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘Simon Trapp and the Irony of Mercy,’’ etc. 


HE transition of the Spurgeon 

property from an estate to a 

“place” came about quite nat- 

urally and almost unmarked. 

One generation gazed placidly upon its 

splendor, while the next surveyed its 

decay with an equally tranquil eye. The 

folks thereabouts calmly took things 
that were as what things should be. 

Likewise the neighbors, if people liv- 

ing two miles away can be called neigh- 

bors, took Amos Starp, the caretaker of 


the Spurgeon place, and the lonely sur- 
vivor of the retinue that once served the 


prosperous Spurgeons. The Spurgeons 
were gone, too; and Amos Starp was a 
caretaker only in his own estimation, 
for the community declined to confer 
even that slender honor upon the cus- 
todian of a place of which but scant 
care was taken. He was known as Old 
Man Starp, who lived in a shack on the 
Spurgeon place. 

Amos Starp held domain there under 
no known title, yet his tenancy never 
had been disputed. It was hardly worth 
dispute. The county treasurer and the 
register of deeds knew that the Spur- 
geon place legally belonged to a dis- 
tant offshoot of the family, who was 
rumored to be wealthy, but who never 
had given this possession even a casual 
look. Amos Starp got his living out 
of the garden and the orchard, a cow, 
and a few chickens, and paid the taxes 
each year in the name of the almost 
mythical Spurgeon. There was no cor- 


respondence between the owner and 
his caretaker. Perhaps the former, sur- 
rounded by immediate riches, had 
wholly forgotten his decrepit inheri- 
tance—coming as a matter of course 
and from a branch of the family which 
hitherto had been unknown to him, 
As his abode Amos Starp chose a 
shack which, in the period of the “es- 
tate,” had been a cottage. He and his 
wife had lived in the cottage. She died 
there. The childless Spurgeons died in 
the big house within the same year, 
after living to see desolation spread 
over the forlorn house and empty sta- 
bles. So in that year heavy blows had 
fallen upon the head of Amos Starp. 
He lived on there, it was generally ac- 
cepted, because it was his only refuge. 
He spent but little time in the big 
house, though in winter he sometimes 
kept fires burning, perhaps to dispel 
the tomby chill for such occasions as 
he might wish to enter. It was said 
that he aired and sunned the house, too. 
But for all that the old house sagged 
lower and lower into its grave of tum- 
bling weeds and untrained shrubbery, 
Amos Starp quartered his melancholy 
horse in the wide stable that once had 
housed the equine aristocrats and gilded 
trappings and equipages of the Spur- 
geons. On sunshiny days travelers on 
the road often caught glimpses of the 
old man hooking up his battered con- 
veyance within the vacuous interior of 
the stable; and the animal appeared 
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more shrunken than ever in the midst 
of such gloomy dimensions. 

So Amos Starp lived alone—and 
friendless. There was not in the whole 
community one person within whom his 
desolation had aroused a spark of sym- 
pathy, because he strove, folks said, to 
be disliked. He hated, and he invited 
hate. His sour visage was a familiar 
sight along the road and in town. His 
aversion to humanity drew just that 
very thing. He was profoundly hated 
by the troops of small boys who occa- 
sionally wandered into the country, and 
to whom the thick woods on the Spur- 
geon place had a lure. Club in hand, he 
kept them away, not only from the 
orchard and garden, but from the creek 
that ran through a glen at one end of 
the property. 

The creek at other points traversed 
open country. There wasn’t in its 
length such a delightful spot as the glen 
—and that was _forbidden ground. 
Amos Starp refused to share the grass 
and the cool trees with another living 
soul. The wild aspect of the place had 
an appeal which now and then the boys 
were powerless to withstand, and they 
crept into its depths when they knew 
Amos Starp was in town or at work in 
the garden at the other end. He liked 
to come upon them unseen and unheard, 
and to drive them out with ferocious 
swings of his stick; to curse them as 
they stood at a safe distance down the 
road and shouted back their pictur- 
esque reproaches and taunted him with 
incredible distortions of countenance. 

It was August. The sun, just pass- 
ing the meridian, beat down without 
compassion and choked the road with 
dust, stirred by restless gusts of air 
hot as solar rays. A traveler plodded 
dejectedly along the road toward town. 
His tattered coat drooped limply over 


one arm; his head was cast down, eyes. 


upon the road, to keep his hatbrim 
between the sun and his tortured face. 
Lifting his eyes momentarily the 


traveler saw, far down the road, a mass 
of trees. Even at that distance they 
looked cool and restful. He gazed at- 
tentively, as though to assure himself 
that he was not the victim of a mirage 
in this wide country of open fields. He 
quickened his steps hopefully. In time 
he came to the woods at one end of 
the Spurgeon place, and perceived, with 
almost a sob of thanksgiving, that there 
was also a creek of clear-running water 
within the tranquil shadows. 

He plunged off the road and, well 
within the depths of the woods, flung 
himself down beside the creek. He 
drank sparingly, scarcely moistening his 
throat at first, and taking the water into 
his -stomach by degrees, for he was 
something of a wayfarer, and this was 
by no means his first experience of that 
sorts He grew cooler, and he lay back 
luxuriously on the grass. Dreamily and 
thankfully he gazed upward at the 
tangled foliage. At last he had found 
a shield against a sky that had cursed 
him throughout the day. In this man- 
ner the man fell asleep. 

Amos Starp, finding the day too hot 
for work in the garden, pursued his 
eternal quest for trespassers. He came 
upon the straggler almost before he 
had drawn a dozen deep breaths of 
soothing slumber. Amos Starp thrust 


his boot, none too gently, against the 


man’s ribs. 

He sat up with a start. 
What re 

“Clear out,” Amos Starp commanded 
grimly. 

“T ain’t doin’ no harm here, am I?” 

“Clear out!” 

The man stared upward at the in- 
exorable face, amazed. The longer 
Amos Starp gazed upon the disreputable 
countenance of the interloper, the 
higher mounted his anger. The man 
plainly was a tramp, and, next to chil- 
dren, Amos Starp hated tramps. He 
drew back his heavy boot with ominous 


“Say-y-y | 
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threat. Still the man retained his sit- 
ting posture. 

“What’s the idee?” he demanded pe- 
tulantly. “I don’t want to stay here 
but a little while, neighbor. I’ve hiked 
a long ways to-day, and I’m fagged out 
—completely burnt up. Just a little 
rest, and I’ll move——” 

“Clear out!” 

“I won’t touch a thing on the place 
—I won’t even ask for a bite to eat, 
neighbor. Just a little rest, and maybe 
another drink out of the creek there, 
and——” 

Deeper darkness gathered on Amos 
Starp’s face, a cloud that frightened the 
vagabond. He sidled away nervously, 
still sitting. 

“Clear out, I tell ye!” 

“Gee! but you’re a crusty——’ 

Before he could finish, the boot 
crashed into the man’s side. He 
slumped backward, full length, with a 
groan, and writhed in pain. Then 
Amos Starp, at the limit of his testy 
endurance, fell upon the trespasser and 
beat him fiercely with his fists. 

The cries of the unfortunate man 
drew from the road a farmer who was 
passing. The newcomer dragged the 
enraged caretaker from his helpless vic- 
tim. The man lay on the ground, very 
still. Amos Starp stood with clenched 
fists and glared from one to the other. 

“What're you doing?” the farmer de- 
manded. 

“He’s a tramp—he wouldn’t clear out 
as I told him to,” the old man grum- 
bled. 

“But maybe you’ve killed him. He 
looks funny.” 

Amos Starp’s fists unclasped limply. 
He stared at the prostrate figure. His 
body sagged. The farmer bent over 
the tramp. 

“He ain’t dead. Get some water.” 
_Amos Starp brought water, hur- 
riedly, in his hat. The man revived 
somewhat but not enough to stand 
alone. His side pained him. They 
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helped him to the road and stretched 
him out in the farmer’s wagon. 

“T’ll take him to town,” the farmer 
said. “You coming along?” 

“No,” the old man replied numbly. 
“T’ll be waiting along the road when 
you come back. Find out about him, 
will you?” 


Conviction 


Two hours later the sheriff drove out 
and took Amos Starp back to town, 
a prisoner. 

It wasn’t murder, but it was a serious 
case. Amos Starp was a grizzled and 
rugged old man, very stout, and he had 
administered an unmerciful beating. 
His boot had broken two of the tramp’s 
ribs. The drubbing perhaps was more 
serious because of the man’s weakened 
condition through the hardships and 
lean days of vagabondage. 

The tramp excited the sympathy of 
the town. Very wisely he told a sad 
story of a life beset by misfortune. He 
was nursed and petted at a small hotel. 
The townspeople talked bitierly of 
Amos Starp and his brutality. A law- 
yer appointed by the court visited the 
old man in jail perfunctorily, but no 
one offered to go his bail. Amos Starp 
languished in jail. The small boys ex- 
ulted, and roamed at will in the Spur- 
geon woods. 

Parson Daniels went to see Amos 
Starp one day. 

“Amos,” said the parson, “I’ve often 
wondered what the years have cone 
to you. You used to be a very good 
man, but it has been fifteen years, now, 
since you came to my church. You and 
your wife used to drive in every Sun- 
day, and whenever we had meetings 
through the week. You're a changed 
man, Amos. I know you've had a lot 
of trouble and perhaps are not alto- 
gether to blame. Isn’t there something 
I can do to help you, perhaps to find 
yourself again—and to help you out of 
this trouble?” 

Amos Starp, hunched on the lonely 
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cot in his cell, glared malevolently at 
the parson but vouchsafed no reply. 

Parson Daniels pursued: “There is 
no trouble, Amos, that can’t be swept 
away by faith in God——” 

Amos Starp leaped to his feet and 
clutched the bars that stood between 
him and the preacher. 

“God?” he cried contemptuously. 
“Don’t gabble to me about God! Were 
there ever any better folks in the world 
than the Spurgeons? And they died in 
poverty, didn’t they, and went through 
all sorts of suffering long before they 
died? What about God and the Spur- 
geons, and God and my poor wife? The 
things we went through—God! That’s 
the way He paid us for years of ag 

The old man, dumfounded at his 
own outburst, sank back on the cot, 
All the exhortation of Parson Daniels 
could elicit nothing further, 

“Clear out,” Amos Starp growled at 
length; and the parson cleared out. 

They didn’t want to be too severe 
on Amos Starp, and yet they felt that 
he should be reprimanded in some sub- 
stantial manner. The growing dislike 
of the town for Amos Starp was at its 
height. They gave him a year in prison 
on a charge of felonious assault. 

Meanwhile the tramp had grown very 
“fat and sassy.” A widow, who, in 
sympathy, had carried him dainties, 
found it necessary to repulse his affec- 
tionate overtures. After this rebuff the 
vagabond resumed his carefree travels. 
And Amos Starp was taken to the big 
prison a hundred miles across the State. 

It was not a hard prison, as prisons 
go. Some of the latest ideas of dealing 
with felons had been adopted there, and 
one rule was that prisoners who had 
passed a certain age were not required 
to work in the shops or at any of the 
tasks falling within the class of hard 
labor. Amos Starp had passed that age, 
so he was assigned to what was known 
among the prisoners as the “Two C’s” 
gang—the cripples and the cranks. 
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The lighter jobs, such as paring po- 
tatoes, sifting beans, and otherwise pre- 
paring vegetables for the cooks, fell to 
the Two C’s. Also it was the task 
of these men, some of whom were old, 
others young but physically unfit, to 
keep the vast yard smooth and clean; 
to rake the gravel over and over. 

Amos Starp was old, but he was fit 
for much harder work than that. He 
had only ten months and two weeks 
to stay there, counting good time off, 
and reckoned he was in for an easy 
time. 

Sut almost at once Amos Starp be- 
came conscious of a vague yearning 
deep within his soul. He had nothing 
whatever to do with any of the other 
prisoners. He had the same aversion 
to his companions on the Two C’s gang 
that he had to the people back at his 
old home. Even to his cellmate, an 
old man named Jeffrey, doing a “na- 
tural,” as he termed it—natural life— 
Amos Starp was utterly indifferent. 

Old Jeffrey didn’t mind that. Old 
Jeffrey’s sentence was almost done, and 
he had fallen into a reflective and 
philosophical mood, as behooving a man 
who felt himself drawing close to a 
freedom from which he could never be 
dragged back. Old Jeffrey spent his 
evenings in solemn contemplation, and 
felt no ill will toward Amos Starp for 
his brooding unsociability. And it is 
likely that Old Jeffrey, who had spent 
something like thirty-five years of his 
life in prison, felt more or less contempt 
for a piker who couldn’t pull more than 
a year out of a presiding justice. 

So Amos Starp, in the long days of 
listless, petty tasks and the lazy eve- 
nings of silent brooding, began to ask 
himself, in a vague sort of way, what 
it was for which he longed so intensely. 
Freedom? Well, yes, to some extent— 
but that wasn’t all. There was some- 
thing missing out of his life—something 
vital—and he couldn’t account for it. 

He had just as good food in prison 
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as outside. His bed was just as soft. 
He labored much less. He had been 
a prisoner for years. He had been im- 
prisoned on the Spurgeon place, once 
in a while going to town, like a trusty. 
Life to an old man like him, who 
loathed contact with humanity, who 
hated every one and everything, should 
be just as pleasant in that prison as on 
the Spurgeon place. His meals were 
cooked for him; he had nothing but a 
tiny cell to look after, and Old Jeffrey 
to help him, at that; and there was 
always a doctor ready to relieve his 
slightest ailment. He had tobacco. 

So the fall and winter wore through. 
In the spring Amos Starp was seized 
more strongly than ever with a cease- 
less yearning for something whose na- 
ture his groping mind couldn’t analyze. 
As a matter of fact he,looked forward 
with some dread to freedom. Perhaps 
he wouldn’t be permitted to return to 
the Spurgeon place. Perhaps the au- 
thorities had notified the distant Spur- 
geon, and another caretaker was in- 
stalled. His lawyer had sold his horse 
and cow and chickens, and, not wishing 
to exact the last farthing from a man 
well on in years, kindheartedly had 
forgone a fee for his services and had 
deposited the money in a bank. But 
this sum, which the sale of his stock 
had brought, was hardly enough to start 
on again at the Spurgeon place. He 
would get out in August, too late to 
plant a garden. What would he do 
with freedom? 

He didn’t know that he wanted it; yet 
there was something he wanted very 
much, 

One spring afternoon Amos Starp 
and Old Jeffrey were raking the gravel 
at a place in the yard over which lum- 
ber had been dragged by convicts work- 
ing on the new bakery. Amos Starp 
Saw peeping through the gravel a sprout 
of what he knew as “pigweed.” It was 
Very -green and tender, and somehow 
had struggled up to the sunlight in that 
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bleak prison yard. It was part of his 
duty to uproot the weed and smooth 
over the spot. But he didn’t. He raked 
around it, and had a strange impulse 
to loosen the gravel and earth and, per= 
haps sprinkle it with water. But he 
didn’t do that, either. He didn’t even 
know that he thought about doing it. 

His emotions were not quite clear. 
He sensed vaguely that the pigweed had 
made some sort of appeal to him. He 
stared at it, fumbling with his rake in 
the near-by gravel. 

“Better cut that weed,” Old Jeffrey 
suggested. 

“Why ?” 

“The yard-boss is particular about 
weeds and grass.” 

“Why ?” 

Old Jeffrey gazed at his companion 
curiously. 

“You been here long enough to know 
that, ain’t you?” he demanded. “He 
don’t want nothing but clean gravel in 
the yard. You know that—you been 
told about it enough.” 

Amos Starp admitted inwardly that 
he knew it; but somehow the matter 
hadn’t aroused more than passing 
thought before. With his rake he up- 
rooted the pigweed, covered it over with 
gravel, and left it there to bake. His 
mind drifted to other things. 

Next afternoon Amos Starp and Old 
Jeffrey were puttering around the yard 
with their rakes. In the west wall of 
the prison was a huge sliding gate which 
was opened every morning to permit the 
outward passage of a road gang, and 
opened every evening to let the gang 
in. Amos Starp stood in a position this 
day to get a view of the wide outside 
as the gate rolled open. 

Outside lay nothing but a level plain 
of sand and rock. At first glance he 
saw not a vestige of growth. As his 
old eyes lifted along the dreary expanse, 
however, he caught a glimpse of a 
spreading tree drawn like an etching 
against the declining sun. 
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The road gang marched in, and the 
gate rolled shut. Amos Starp’s gaze 
once more was caught and held by rock 
and steel and gravel and straggling lines 
of disconsolate men, 

Amos Starp carried into his cell that 
evening a vision of the lonely tree, and 
it lingered far into the night. He re- 
called disjointedly that no living thing 
was permitted to flourish in the soil of 
that prison. Blades of grass and 
sprouting weeds were killed as quickly 
as they crept into the sunlight. In front 
of the prison, he remembered, a green 
lawn was carefully nurtured, but he 
hadn’t seen that since the day he was 
led up to the front gate. His days since 
had been days of rock and steel and 
gravel. The tree he saw at sunset was 
the first he had seen since his imprison- 
ment, 

He began to long for trees and grass, 
a subtle longing which scarcely im- 
pressed its real nature on his conscious- 
ness. His soul became inexpressibly 
dreary and empty; and yet he could 
hardly feel so lonely for mere trees and 
grass. Confinement fretted him now; 
yet the prospect for friendless liberty 
appalled him. 

Amos Starp managed every evening 
to be near the west gate. Every eve- 
ning he feasted his eyes upon the distant 
tree. As summer grew he thought he 
could detect its more luxuriant foliage, 
but he wasn’t sure about that. The tree 
was a very long way off. Yet he'stud- 
ied it thoughtfully and contemplatively. 
He had a desire to go to it and to loiter 
in its shade. 

It was very hot and glaring in the 
prison yard now. The sun struck fire 
from steel bars and rock walls and bar- 
ren gravel. The sultry breezes carried 
no redeeming fragrance of clean earth 
and growing things. To his nostrils 
came nothing but the dry, blunt smell 
of prison. Memories of the cool glen 
on the Spurgeon place haunted Amos 
Starp, and regret stirred within him. 
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Fyrom the glen he had driven children 
and tramps; driven them out into the 
shimmering heat. He thought of these 
episodes sketchily and softly reviled 
himself, 

Two days before he was to be dis- 
charged it rained until late afternoon, 
Heavy mist hovered over the earth, 
The sun was too far gone in the west 
to struggle through the thinning clouds, 
When the gate rolled open the distant 
tree was enveloped in the hdze and in- 
visible to Amos Starp. The old man 
strained his eyes, but the moisture-laden 
atmosphere was impenetrable. He was 
shut off from the only thing he loved 
within the radius of that prison. It was 
then that full understanding came to 
him. 

He knew now for what he had 
yearned all this time. It wasn’t free- 
dom, except as freedom would bring 
him back to the earth and the things 
of the earth—his fellow man, the trees 
and the shrubs and the grass—watered 
and made to grew by—he knew now 
—God! 

That night he sobbed in his cell and 
begged Old Jeffrey to answer the letters 
he surely would write him. Old Jef- 
frey was astounded but immeasureably 
cheered, 

Amos Starp stepped into the open 
sunshine and turned his steps along a 
road running westward. In time he 
came to a solitary tree, from which, 
looking east, he could see the west wall 
of his late prison, and the stern gate. 
The tree stood upon a slight elevation, 
a fertile spot covered by grass and 
shrubs in a wide expanse of sand and 
rock. 

The old man fell upon his knees and 
hugged the sturdy trunk of the tree, and 
thanked God for leading him_ back. 
Then he hastened to the car line which 
would bear him to the railroad. 


Parson Daniels saw to it that Amos 
Starp got established again on the Sput- 
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geon place. Children coming to play in 
the glen found an old man for com- 
panion. They found him shy, content 
to sit by and watch, but they always 
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gled in from the road, to drink from 
the creek and rest in the shade. Some 


Conviction 


of these vagabonds told stories of an 
old man who brought them fruit from 


his orchard, and talked with them very 
earnestly, 


found him smiling softly. 
Once in a great while a tramp strag- 
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MODERN METHODS AT EAST VIEW 


THE combination of self-government, the honor system, and agricultural work 

recently established at the Westchester County penitentiary, East View, New 
York, has proved highly successful. It works this way: The inmates are 
divided into four classes, according to merit. When a man enters the institution 
he may not become a member of the prisoners’ league of self-government at once. 
He must wait until the members of the league can observe him and judge from 
his conduct whether he is fit to be admitted. If after ten days he is considered 
to have behaved satisfactorily he is admitted and placed in class C. He is pro- 
moted to the other classes, the highest of which is class A, according to his 
conduct, and is demoted if his actions warrant this procedure. 

A prisoner is given credits for good work and good conduct, and these credits 
act either to shorten his term in prison or, after he has obtained all the curtailment 
of his sentence permitted by law, the credits are paid for in cash, so that the 
prisoner may earn a little money in this way. The maximum credits vary from 
five points or five cents a day for class C to ten credits or ten cents a day for 
class A. Group credits, as well as individual credits, are given; that is, credits 
to the group using the same recreation room or occupying the same block of cells. 
If one prisoner is guilty of untidiness the whole group of which he is a member 
loses credits. The arrangement operates to impress the inmates with the effect 
of individual misconduct on society. 

The league of prisoners elects its own president and other officers and tries 
its fellow inmates for infraction of the prison regulations. The maximum pen- 
alty imposed is five days in the “reflection cells,” where the recalcitrant one is 
kept in solitary confinement. 

While the entire farm at the penitentiary is worked by prisoners virtually 
without guards, each group of “farmers” is supervised by an assistant warden, 
who is a practical agriculturist. He lays out the work and instructs the beginners ; 
he is unarmed. 

At least thirty of the one hundred and forty prisoners now at the institution 
work alone in isolated places or are themselves in charge of groups of other 
prisoners, These especially trusted men occupy such positions as firemen in the 
central heating plant, where they change shifts every eight hours without guards; 
they man the trucks sent to the railroad station for supplies; they work in the 
dairy or discharge other duties which take them on solitary errands to remote 
places on the farm. 

Warden Warren McClellan says of the men under his charge: “We have 
found just as many men who could be trusted among those who have done time 
before as among those who are having their first experience in prison.” 
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When Zoé Beckley, one of our most noted newspaper women, told us that 
she was going abroad for an extended trip, we asked her to do you a series of 
articles, telling to what extent foreign police departments seek women’s aid. 
It is interesting, but seems a bit negative. 








This is her first article. 
WAS sitting on a little plaza 
before Atrani’s one handsome 
edifice, the cathedral. Its 
creamy facade rose against a 

sky so blue it seemed dyed. Below, 


some thirty feet, ran a ribbon of dusty 


road, bordered with an aged stone wall 
built apparently to keep the road from 
falling into the sea—a sparkling, ceru- 
lean sea. 

As befits the visitor from a hustling 
land, I was contemplating the serenity 
of that Italian landscape, its dolce far 
niente, the freedom of life there from 
such bustlings and rivalries as beset 
more “contemporary” countries. All 
was somnolent, heavy with the scent of 
orange blooms and fat lemons ripening 
in the sun. 

Suddenly, into the silence of my blue- 
and-golden dream, a queer sound 
crashed, as of a heavy object dropped, 
then came a woman’s voice in complaint. 

I gazed over the parapet—everything 
was height over height, terrace upon 
terrace, wall above wall, and steps, for- 
ever steps and steps and steps—and I 
saw a peasant woman of the usual bare- 
foot type, broad-hipped and deep- 
chested, brown-skinned and flashing- 
eyed. 


She had flung down from its perch 
upon her head a great basket of lemons, 
and stood in the dusty road muttering 
and waving her work-worn hands. It 
was as though her thoughts, held hard 
in check as she toiled in the gardens 
with the other workers, burst forth in 
the freedom of the open road, and had 
their way. 

The little old man who presides over 
the cubby box of the douane and takes 
the toll of soldi from each peasant who 
passes with wares to sell, looked curi- 
ously out and fired a few staccato ques- 
tions. The woman made no answer, 
save to raise her voice to talk with new 
vigor. Two men mending nets on the 
steps of a moldering stone house 
dropped their work and joined her, with 
the naive interest of all Latins in per- 
sonal affairs. The woman poured forth 
her grievances to all and sundry, ges- 
ticulating, lifting her eyes heavenward, 
appealing, demanding. 

I could make nothing of it, and I'm 
not sure the men did, either. Then, 
round a turn in the road, came the pa- 
trol in his good, gray-green uniform, 
with his sword clanking, and his cape 
athwart a natty shoulder. I had often 
seen the patrols and admired them. 
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They act as policemen, traffic regula- 
tors, village counselors, and supervisors 
in general of public behavior, 

Signor Patrol approached with dig- 
nity and addressed the woman in sooth- 
ing tones. It was exactly as though 
he had dropped a lighted match into a 
tank of petrol. Where smoke had is- 
sued, flames now leaped. The woman 
railed and screamed, firing volleys of 
words, flashing darts from her big eyes, 
beating her breast with sturdy fists. 

The little old customs collector, the 
net menders, and the military patrol 
were joined by a pair of teamsters, who 
stopped their straining mules and gaped 
with interest, proffering suggestions 
which only increased the woman’s out- 
cries. The more the men argued, 
soothed, or shouted, the more hysterical 
she grew. The patrol laid a hand upon 
her arm. She flung it off fiercely. A 
postman came along and joined in the 
hullabaloo, which now reached the ab- 
solute extreme. 

Then from one of the obscure tunnels 
that form Atrani’s streets emerged a 
woman, an infant on her hip. She sur- 
veyed the pandemonitim for an instant, 
and forthwith pushed capably through 
the knot of ineffectual males to where 
the victim of nerves, or what not, stood. 
Followed a few. quick words to the 
woman, a short speech to the men, 
wholesale—and; to my astonishment, all 
became calm. The men moved off, mut- 
tering—the net menders to their job, 
the teamsters to the beating of their 
mules, the douane collector to the count- 
ing of his coppers, the postman to his 
route, Only the patrol remained, fix- 
ing the hysterical one with a cold, offi- 
cial eye. Then he, too, moved on and 
was lost to view beyond a curve. The 
woman with the baby jerked a thumb 
toward the basket of lemons the other 
had carried. Its owner picked it up, 
adjusted it upon her head, and strode 
away in sullen dignity. 

And the woman with the baby gave 


a short, contemptuous laugh, just one 
note—“Ha!” like that—then retired to 
her tunnel. 

To me, still hanging in riveted inter- 
est over my parapet, that laugh said: 
“Stupid men! Gaping at a woman in 
a hysterical fit! Don’t they know that 
the more they gape the more she'll carry 
on? She wants an audience. Remove 
the audience, and there’s no more play.” 


I thought of this episode later, in 
Rome, when I went to ask the chief of 
police what part women play in de- 
tective crime in Italy, as I had been 
assigned to do by DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. 

There is a certain haphazardness and 
lack of modernity in the surroundings 
of this executive that might have given 
me a hint of current Italian methods. 
The questura—police headquarters—oc- 
cupies an ancient palace facing a court- 
yard behind a busy street. Your step 
needs watching. You hoist a foot un- 
warily, put it down where the step 
should be—and land with a jarring 
blup! You glare down to see why. A 
wedge-shaped piece is missing from the 
step’s edge. It has been that way for 
a hundred and seventeen years. No- 
body minds. The percentage of stum- 
bles is fairly low. 

Within are various long, shabby hall- 
ways, with rooms opening off for this 
and that civic purpose—licenses, per- 
missions, cards of identification, pass- 
ports, and visés. Such desks and chairs 
as are present suffer more or less from 
decreptitude; walls are badly knocked, 
and staircases creaky. 

If you do not speak Italian it may 
take you anywhere from twenty minutes 
to several hours to find the chief’s quar- 
ters, upstairs. Somebody shows you to 
a waiting room, pathetically frowzy. A 
sofa is along one wall, a seatless chair 
near by; also several others, with stuff- 
ing more or less depending. One does 
not criticize. One knows that Italy is 
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not rich and that a populace that strug- 
gles for bread is scarcely concerned with 
the disrepair of a police office. All in 
good time. 

I was at length ushered to the mod- 
est bureau of the first deputy and his 
interpreter, whose, “Yes, missis,” and, 
“Now I tell to you, lady, best I can,” 
in answer to my inquiries, held in them 
all the kindly courtesy in the world. 

“Women deal efficiently with other 
women,” I submitted, still remembering 
the episode on the Atrani road. “They 
know short cuts through one another’s 
emotions to the underlying purposes. 
Do you set women to hunt women?” 

The interpreter looked a little blank, 
but he translated me faithfully to Cava- 
licero Gaetano Laino, Commissario di 
Polizia, Capo di Gabinetto di Roma, a 
small, swart man, very grave, very po- 
lite, and very much puzzled at me and 
my errand. 

He considered seriously a moment. 
Then came the answer, carefully fil- 


tered through the cerebrations of the 
assistant : , 

“To understand what we do, or do 
not do, in the way of women crime de- 


we must look at our women 
criminals. Far back, hundreds of years, 
poisoning existed as a fine art. Also 
it was woman’s specialty. You remem- 
ber the Borgias? 

“There were poison rings, with very 
small vials under the jewel, containing 
a deadly drop or two, which, in a glass 
of wine, meant instant death; also 
poison pins, the smallest scratch from 
which was fatal. A touch, a handshake 
—and all was over. 

“Death-dealing drafts were cun- 
ningly compounded, some leaving no dis- 
coverable trace, some that killed in- 
stantly, some that affected the victim 
as does a lingering illness. 

“Those days are gone, and with them 
the crafty woman murderer. Life has 
become simple and full of hard labor. 
There is less time for intrigue. Peo- 


tectors, 
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ple’s emotions have come more to the 
surface. 

“Life is a matter of work, love, death. 
Crime grew simpler as life problems 
became mere elemental struggles. Pre- 
meditated crime has come to be rare— 
among women even rarer than with 
men. ‘To-day the Italian woman is the 
last person capable of committing mur- 
der by poison.” 

Statistics on killings by poison, from 
1835 to 1906, bear out the commissario, 
as follows: 1836-45, 465; 1846-55, 425; 
1856-65, 356; 1866-75, 239; 1876-85, 
142; 1886-95, 118; and 1896-1906, 18. 

“The Italian woman,’ resumed 
Signor Laino, “is hot-tempered, quick, 
simple, devoted, and capable of hating 
passionately. She is a one-man woman. 
When the man is taken away—flash! 
The knife or revolver, whichever is 
handier. The knife is more deliberate, 
has to wait for opportunity, requires 
closer contact. But it is easier to reach. 
Any poor kitchen affords it. The pis- 
tol is a better weapon, but hard to get 
and costly. 

“Most crimes that you call capital 
crimes are committed with the knife 
by peasants or villagers. In cities it 
is the revolver ninety times in the hun- 
dred. 

“Italian women seldom commit other 
than capital crimes. A woman goes 
blind with anger or jealousy, shoots— 
and flings herself upon the mercy of 
the crowd. She plunges the knife, flees 
to her home, and sits sullenly brooding. 
She does not lay plans or make care- 
ful escapes.” 

This was illustrated while I was in 
Rome. Maria Abertanti, a girl of good 
family, followed her recreant sweet- 
heart in the street as he was going to 
his office. When he refused to heed 
her she shot him four times with a fe- 
volver he had taken from an Austrian 
during the war and given Maria as 3 
souvenir. She made no attempt to ¢€s- 
cape, but backed against a wall and 
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waited for the police to come to take 
her. 

Commissioner Laino pointed out that 
capital crimes such as this increased 
greatly during the war. Since the war 
crime among women has sharply de- 
creased, while crime by men has to even 
greater degree increased. 

His reason for the war-time crimi- 
nality of women is both simple and 
quaint : 

“It is to be expected,” said he quite 
gravely, “that when women have not 
their men to look after them they get 
into mischief. During the war they 
were free in their homes and free out- 
side of them. They amused themselves, 
and naturally there was trouble. They 
acted upon their violent impulses, irri- 
tated by the tension of war, the scarcity 
of men, et cetera. Now that men are 


home again to watch and restrain them, 
capital crimes have sunk to a point lower 
than ever before 
People are busy nowadays. 


in modern annals. 
Homes are 
in a normal condition, hearts more at 
rest. 

“Under modern conditions, and be- 
cause the crimes of Italian women are 
simple and easy to detect, they present 
no great difficulties. We follow up 
and punish women just as we do men, 
using only male detectives.” 

Commissioner Laino, however, paid 
women the compliment of saying they 
should be extremely valuable as assist- 
ants to men in the detection of crime. 

“In other countries,” he added with 
a deliberation that augurs ill for the 
Italian female with detective ambitions, 
“where women commit intellectual 
crimes—I mean crimes requiring 
thought, such as forgeries, swindling, 
and burglarizing on a large scale—you 
are right in thinking a woman cannot 
deceive another woman as easily as she 
can a man. 

“In Italy a woman would not be so 
valuable for the reason that she still 
regards man as her superior. She is 
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more in awe of a man than of another 
woman. She would give herself up to 
arrest by a man more quickly than to a 
woman.” 

But, upon arrest, a woman is searched 
by a woman instead of by a man. She 
is usually not a regular police attaché, 
but a caretaker or cleaner or some petty 
employee about the building. 

There are no regularly installed police 
matrons, but the women’s sections of 
prisons are in charge of women super- 
visors and such. It goes without saying 
that there are in Italy no policewomen 
like the stalwart “lady cops” of London 
or the efficient women police of New 
York. The behavior and morals of 
young girls are not looked after in Rome 
or Naples as in many big cities of Eu- 
rope and America. There is no women’s 
court, no woman judge or counselor. 
Not even in department stores do they 
have women detectives. 

Women are, of course, in charge of 
institutions for the care of wayward 
girls. But many of these asylums are 
of a religious nature, under the care of 
Sisters, and connected in no way with 
processes of law. 

From Commissioner Laino one gath- 
ers that woman presents no problem to 
the Italian police. The sinister “mur- 
der in the first degree” scarcely exists, 
the emotional Latin nature almost pre- 
cluding premeditation. Maria loves her 
man so long as he is good to her. When 
he is not she promptly hates—and 
maybe kills—supporting the theory of 
psychologists that but the thinnest line 
separates the one emotion from the 
other. 

Outside of petty thieving, it is said 
that eighty-five per cent of crimes com- 
mitted in Italy by women are against 
either a man or a child. The fact that 
capital punishment does not exist in the 
country, and that due account is taken 
of the despair following love betrayal, 
has perhaps some tendency to simplify 
the problems of crime detection in re- 
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gard to women. Crime is simple, de- 
tection easy, punishment not too dras- 
tic. 

“I can only emphasize,” said Com- 
missioner Laino, “that we do not use 
women detectives because our women 
criminals present no subtleties and com- 
plexities which would require special 
ferreting methods, and because, in such 
criminal categories as do require deli- 
cate, complex sleuthing, such as the 
cases of mafia and other secret organi- 
zations of blackmailers and murderers, 
our women are not of a type to engage 
in. 

These mafia societies are highly or- 
ganized and have a very intricate sys- 
tem of espionage upon the police them- 
selves. It requires our bravest and most 
careful operatives to work in that field. 
Any police chief would hesitate to send 
a woman, however clever or brave, into 
work where the hazard of death is so 
high.” 

One phase of sleuthing by women 
exists, which comes under no recog- 
nized head. It has nothing to do with 
the “black hand,” and bears no relation 
to forms of violence rising from out- 
raged love, desertion, neglect, and other 
accepted causes of feminine revenge. 

It is an ultramodern, purely local 
manifestation—the recent attempt to or- 
ganize a society of women for secret- 
service work. These female amateurs 
were to parallel, after their own man- 
ner, the methods of the self-constituted 
male arbiters of thought and action 
composed chiefly of youth; their pur- 
pose is to break up by violent action 
any» meetings expounding views con- 
trary to their own. 

Lately it happened in Rome that the 
principal of a children’s school said in 
a speech that any women who joined 
such a movement were a disgrace to 
their sex. Women should stand, said 
he, for all that is love, peace, and the 
promotion of understanding. 
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One morning, while he was teaching 
at his school, a committee of these 
women called upon him. They were 
formidable in type and in number, and 
insisted with appropriate firmness that 
he withdraw his remarks publicly. The 
poor man, turning from his maps and 
blackboard, urged that the time and 
place were ill chosen to discuss the mat- 
ter, as young children were looking on. 
The women made a scene, caused a ter- 
rific uproar, and attacked the teacher 
with fists and nails. He fled through the 
yard, where two male members of the 
parallel organization, hiding there, shot 
him dead in his tracks. An account of 
the*case appeared in the Roman news- 
papers in the early part of April. 

Police Chief Laino has no apprehen- 
sion on the score of this women’s move- 
ment spreading. 

“They did not,” he points out, “even 
undertake this particular move from 
their own initiative. They were urged 
into it by their men. In Italy men do 
the thinking. It is only Altabella who 
is the exception,” he added with a grin. 
Altabella is the rather crabbed feminine 
leader of the organized women farmers 
and vineyard laborers who comprise 
some hundred thousand toilers in the 
vine terraces and lemon, orange, and 
olive groves of south Italy. 

When I had left the amiable Com- 
missario di Polizia, Capo di Gabinetto, 
to stumble down the chipped and bitten 
stone steps into the cobbled courtyard, 
I felt a sudden strong sympathy with 
a woman I once heard speak in a small 
town. It was at a club meeting, and 
the lady had been assigned as her sub- 
ject, “Thibet.” She arose with some 
nervousness. “Ladies,” said she, “I 
have been asked to talk to you about 
Thibet. I find, however, on looking ii 
up, that there is practically nothing do- 
ing in Thibet.” 

I do not, however, despair of there 
being woman detectives in Italy. Some 
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" day they will have running water quite istered. And draft pawer other than 
commonly in hotel rooms. And motors ox and mule and poor human muscle. 
in their fishing boats. And typewriters Italy is alive, industrially and politi- 
instead of pen and ink. And steam cally speaking. But when I have to 
heat instead of charcoal braziers. And speak on the subject of women police, 
a post-office system that requires less I have, alas, to report that “there is 
than forty minutes to get a letter reg- practically nothing doing.” 


CERES? 


FISHING THROUGH THE BARS 


At Sing Sing prison, on the Hudson River, one of the privileges permitted those 

inmates who are in good standing is to fish, The prison yard extends to 
the river and is walled in by a high iron fence. Between the bars of this fence 
are spaces two or three inches in width. Behind the fence stand the convict 
fishermen, with lines attached to long sticks which they thrust between the bars, 
dropping their lines and baited hooks into the water. 

Every day from four p. m, to six-forty-five p. m., and on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays, men may be seen fishing from behind the fifty-foot stretch of iron 
fence that borders the Hudson. 

Not long ago a prisoner caught a seventeen-pound carp here. The man had 
baited a line the preceding night, had tied one end to a bar of the fence and cast 
the baited end into the river in the hope of landing something with little effort. 
A guard assisted in landing the fish, for it was too big to pass between the bars. 
Going outside the walls, the guard made his way along the narrow space between 
river and yard and took the carp off the hook. 

“T don’t believe there is anything that gives more solid enjoyment than fishing, 
or that tends to keep the men in a better and more approachable frame of mind,” 
said Warden Lawes recently. 
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FLEEING BANDITS THROW MONEY AWAY 


IX bank robbers, in an effort to escape the police one day not long ago, threw 
packages of money out of their automobile as they sped along an Illinois 
road. Behind them a police car was breaking the speed limits and lessening the 
distance between pursuers and pursued. The money was scattered so that pedes- 
trians would rush into the road and thereby delay the police. Notwithstanding 
this ruse, the robbers’ car was overtaken, and three of its occupants captured. 
The other three men are believed to have escaped by running through a huge 
six-foot sewer pipe which is open at the point where the car was abandoned. 
_ The sensational chase followed the robbery of the State Bank of Clearing 
in Chicago. Six men drove up to the bank in a green automobile. Five of 
them entered the bank, while the sixth remained at the wheel of the car. Drawing 
revolvers, the bandits ordered the bank employees and three depositors who were 
in the room to go into the big vault. Three of the crooks guarded the depositors 
and employees, another swept the bank notes into a suit case he carried, and a 
fifth stood guard at the door until the loot-was gathered and his associates were 
Teady to run out to the waiting automobile. 
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HE day was sultry hot, as 

April days sometimes are. 

The high sun beat fiercely 

down upon Nelson Rogers’ 
bare head, He felt faintly dizzy; his 
arms ached from their long strain. 
Would Ratty never get those rafters 
braced? 

He stood upon a temporary scaffold- 
ing; between its loose-laid boards he 
could look down at the ground, forty 
feet below. On either side of him were 


great squared timbers, still unweathered 
and roughly yellow from the saw; the 
pleasant smell of fresh lumber mingled 
in his nostrils with a light breeze from 
the apple orchard behind the cow yard. 


The frame of the huge new barn was 
finished to the plates, at whose level 
Nelson Rogers stood with seven other 
men; its first two pair of rafters strad- 
dled above them, legs, full fifty feet 
apart, standing upon the plates, while 
Nelson and his helpers héld them steady 
in mid-air with long poles. 

Stout two-by-eight planks, looking 
absurdly light and frail, arched spider- 
like against the blue sky, their peaks 
thirty-five feet above even the high- 
placed men who supported them. And 
Rathbone—*Ratty” Rogers—clinging to 
them just above the gambrel, looked 
oddly small as his brother stared up 
at his meager, foreshortened figure. 

The barn was going up as modern 
gambreled barns do, with a self-sup- 
porting roof. It had no posts, no 
braces, above the plates; only those 
high-sweeping rafters, footed upon the 
plates, stout nailed at their gambrel 
knees and peaks, which, when all were 


in place, should brace each other against 
every strain. 

But now they stood precariously, bal- 
anced only by the workmen’s poles ; two 
angular wooden arches, a yard apart, 
while Ratty Rogers nailed his way up 
toward their peak. 

Straining and sweating, his brother, 
Nelson, watched him somberly. How 
slow the fellow was! Half an hour, 
and the short boards which he was nail- 
ing across the two rafters, at once brac- 
ing them and forming a ladder up 
which he might climb, had _ scarcely 
reached the gambrel. 

Nelson shifted his feet, striving to 
ease his aching arms. Four men toa 
rafter wgren’t enough, anyhow; the job 
was too hard. If the top-heavy struc- 
ture above should sway ever so little 
out of plumb, they’d never be able to 
right it. They ought to have hired at 
least two more meft; but Ratty 
wouldn’t. That was his way—nig- 
gardly. 

Even so, Nelson would have taken a 
chance himself and nailed his way to 
the peak, as he had on a dozen other 
such barns¥ but no, Ratty must climb 
the rafters himself—just to be con- 
trary, Nelson muttered; for his brother 
hated fights. And now he was working 
so slowly that the whole of them would 
be exhausted before they could loose 
these poles to raise the third pair of 
rafters with them. 

Nelson scowled more blackly tha 
ever. That was Ratty all over. A 
wave of anger surged through his 
brain; that bitter, unreasoning enmity 
of brothers which, since the day of Cain 
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and Abel, has transcended evéry possi- 
le hatred of strangers and has fath- 
ered, no deubt, more tragedies. 

They had always been at odds, he 
and Ratty; since he was in his cradle, 
and Ratty, ten years older, had nearly 
succeeded in choking him with an 
oyster cracker, they had quarreled and 
fought unendingly. And if he forgot, 
or strove to make amends, Ratty ac- 
cepted his overtures with deceitful 
landness; and took advantage of his 
unwariness to play some dirty trick. 
For Ratty never forgot; he bore a 
grudge until it was paid off, though it 
were for seven years. 

Straining upon the rough pole which 
he held with Peter Schwartz, Nelson 
wondered dully, as a thousand times 
before, why he and his brother couldn’t 
agree as well as with Jack Fuller, their 
hired man. But Ratty always took him 
on the wrong side; and, being honest, 
Nelson had to admit that he must ruffle 
Ratty as often. But thus matters stood; 


and since their father had died, leaving 
the farm to them equally on condition 
that both lived on it and worked it to- 
gether, things had grown worse instead 


of better. They quarreled over every- 
thing; even which should do the cook- 
ing, which wash the dishes—for theirs 
was a bachelor ménage. 

No crop was planted without a 
squabble, nothing bought or sold with- 
out acrimony. The younger brother was 
the stronger; Nelson Rogers was a 
burly, broad-shouldered man who could 
break a pitchfork with one lift; but it 
was Ratty who usually had his way. 
Nelson could have thrashed him easily 
enough; had thrashed him more than 
once. But in one way or another Ratty 
had paid him back so bitterly that now 
he shrank from further fistic encoun- 
ters. His softer fiber was rather over- 
awed by the older brother’s sustained, 
devious bitterness. 

Over this barn they had quarreled 
endlessly, Ratty, for no reason at all, 
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as Nelson felt, would have no new barn 
at all. Then it must have a straight- 
pitched roof of the old style; then, 
when finally he had been won over to 
a gambrel, Ratty had insisted upon 
purline posts and purline plates, saying 
that these “new-fangled self-s’portin’ 
roofs wa’n’t safe nohow; git half a ton 
0’ hay onto a horsefork, an’ it’d pull th’ 
whole blame business in onto y’.” 

But in this matter Nelson for once 
had had his way. He felt a little glow 
of satisfaction at the thought. He had 
bested Ratty for once! Arline had been 
on his side; momentarily he wondered, 
with an odd, sick twinge, if that were 
why Ratty had yielded. He was to 
marry Arline in June; there, too, he had 
beaten Ratty. He had not dared tell his 
brother yet. Uneasily he wondered how 
Ratty would take the news. In spite of 
his forty lean, hard-bitten years, Ratty 
Rogers had looked covetousiy upon this 
girl. 

Well, he’d think of that later. My 
gosh, was Ratty going to hang onto that 
gambrel all day? He was stopping to 
stretch! 

“Get a move on, will you? 
just about tired out down here.” 

Rathbone Rogers peered down at him 
from between the rafters, his prominent 
teeth showing in a crooked grin. His 
little, beady eyes and sharp face showed 
the cruel aptness of his nickname. 

“Thought you was such a cordy feller 
couldn’t nothin’ use you up, Nelse,” he 
said sneeringly. “Gotta git a couple 
more boards.” 

He descended leisurely, collected an 
armful of short pieces and climbed up 
again, hammer thrust into a hip pocket. 
Nelson swore under his breath. 

Ratty stepped higher, laid another 
board crosswise and fastened it with a 
nail at either end. 

“Put two nails in each rafter!” 
shouted his brother. “Ain’t you got no 
sense? You been doin’ that all way 
up r? 
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Ratty stopped to look down at him 
maddeningly. “Why, sure. They gotta 
come right off again, ain’t they? 
Thought you was in such a hurry!” 

He took another step upward, set an- 
other board in place. 

“My Lord, Ratty!” put in old Charlie 
Hammer. “That ain’t safe. Nail ’em 
solid, ’r she’ll be goin’ over with ye.” 

The other glared down hot-eyed, in- 
censed by the sound of his nickname. 
He did not love to be called Ratty. 

“Who’s buildin’ this barn, anyways?” 
he inquired acidly. “If you fellers 
down there hold steady, they’s no 
chance of anythin’ goin’ wrong.” 

The men muttered to themselves ; but 
Ratty Rogers went on unheeding, until 
he had almost reached the peak. 

“All right,” he shouted, fumbling at 
the cord which fastened the poles. 
“Couple of you—Nelse, you claim to be 
so strong, an’ you, Jack Fuller—steady 
them. An’ the rest shoot up another pair 
of rafters. Time you get tied to it, I'll 
be ready t’ catch her up here.” 

He threw off the last knot ; two poles 
came down, leaving each rafter held 
only by one support, near the gambrel, 
with one man to steady it. 

Nelson Rogers stared up at the 
spidery form clinging thirty feet above 
him, and his heart was hot with bitter- 
ness. Another tiny pin prick! Ratty 
lost no chance to sneer at his brother’s 
superior size and strength. The words 
had been nothing; but his brother’s 
acrid, gibing manner barbed them so 
that he smarted. 

And Ratty was always so darn sure 
he was right! If he knew more about 
building barns, he’d be scared to stay 
up there. One little jog, and those 
rafters would go. The braces, held only 
by one nail on each side, would be quite 
useless; they’d swing like so many 
hinges—fold right up. And he and 
Jack Fuller couldn’t right things—no, 
nor four like them! 

It would serve Ratty right, he 


thought half fearfully; and measured 
the drop beneath his feet. Seventy-five 
feet! If it were twenty, now—if it 
would only bruise Ratty up a bit—he’d 
be tempted to push him over! 

Above him, Ratty paused and leaned 
down. 

“Say, Bill,’.he called to Peterson, the 
carpenter, “you know that girl o’ 
Hank Clark’s—Arline?” He slanted a 
malicious glance at his brother. “Saw 
her goin’ into a gay restaurant in Uticy 
other night with some drummer.” 

Something cracked in Nelson Rogers’ 
brain. A red mist swam before his 
eyes; all over his body the skin prickled 
and burned. It was a lie! A dirty, 
sneaking lie! A man who would 
blacken a girl like that wasn’t fit to 
live. 

Almost without volition, his muscles 
tensed. He thrust out mightily against 
the pole in his hands. 

The whole precarious structure above 
him creaked and groaned, swayed visi- 
bly outward so that Ratty Rogers hung 
for a moment beyond the edge of the 
barn, nothing beneath him but the 
ground, seventy-five feet away. 

In a flash Nelson saw his brother ly- 
ing there, crttshed and mangled—dead! 
The vision horrified him; with an in- 
staritaneous revulsion, he gripped his 
pole and set all his strength against it. 

“Look out, Jack!” he shouted. “She’s 
rocking; pull!” 

The other also set himself; and 
Ratty Rogers’ shrinking figure, poised 
there above them, moved slowly in until 
the rafters were perpendicular once 
more. 

But their motion, once started, was 
not to be checked so quickly. While 
the others, dropping their work, ran 
swiftly to help, the rafters moved on, 
pendulumwise, and swung in until they 
overhung the two men fighting to bal- 
ance them. 

Then Ratty Rogers, always nervous 
in high places, lost his head. He 
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screamed aloud, dropping his hammer, 
and wrapped both arms about the plank 
beneath him. 

Whirling, the heavy tool fell, straight 
upon Jack Fuller. He dodged wildly to 
evade it; a loose board moved beneath 
him; he went to his knees, still holding 
the pole. 

This added strain turned the scales. 
Although Nelse Rogers heaved until the 
veins stood out on neck and temples, it 
was of no avail. 

The huge planks tottered and 
swayed ; their ill-nailed braces swung as 
though hinged at both ends; there was 
a medley of dreadful creaking, crack- 
ling, groaning sounds as_ timbers 
buckled and spikes pulled loose, cut 
across by a high, shrill scream of terror 
—and the whole fabric collapsed inward 
so that Ratty Rogers, at its apex, swept 
down in a great quarter circle, faster 
and faster, until rafters struck scaffold 
and he was shaken loose from his fren- 
zied grip and dropped plummetwise be- 
tween the gaping boards. 

A horrid, splintering crash that told 
of crushed bones, then silence. 

Awestruck, Nelson Rogers picked 
himself up from where he had fallen, 
and peered down. 

In the exact center of the unfinished 
barn his brother, Ratty, lay upon the 
ground in a queer, crumpled heap. He 
did not move. 

Half a dozen men were down; Peter 
Schwartz, struck by the falling timbers, 
groaned faintly. 

But Nelson Rogers stopped for noth- 
ing. He tumbled down the ladder, sob- 
bing aloud, and hurried to his fallen 
brother’s side. 

As he came near, Ratty stirred and 
moaned, opening little eyes, black and 
bright with the prescience of coming 
death, 

Nelson stooped lower, sobbing. “Oh, 
Bud!” In this moment of stress he fell 
back upon the boyhood nickname long 
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hurt bad?” 

Ratty blinked up at him, his promi- 
nent teeth showing in a twisted, pain- 
ful grin. “You—you done it a-pur- 
pose,” he whispered faintly. “I—won’t 
—forget.” 

And he died. 

Nelse Rogers straightened, a twinge 
of resentment cutting across his 
shocked grief. That was so like Ratty; 
vengeful and unforgiving to the last. 
Well, here was one score that Ratty 
would never pay off! 

The other men had reached his side 
and now stared down at the dead face, 
sharp and white beneath its unshaved 
gray stubble. Ratty’s sparse, stiff mus- 
tache bristled over the faint bitter grin 
on which he had died. His crooked 
teeth showed; his glazed black eyes 
were still open. The men shuffled awk- 
wardly, muttered. to one another. 

Then, “My gosh!” said one. “Where'd 
he come from?” 

A huge, gray Norway rat sat on its 
haunches beside the dead man, regard- 
ing them steadfastly from bright, beady 
eyes. 

Presently it moved, trotted to a cor- 
ner, and fell to digging in the dirt be- 
neath the new-laid sills. It ignored the 
watching men. 

“By gosh!” said Charlie Hammer 
once more. “Decided t’ settle down 
here. I never see a rat act like that be- 
fore. Here—scat!”’ 

He gestured toward the little beast, 
stooping for a stone; and the rat paused 
in his digging to look back over a 
shoulder. 

“Aw, Charlie,” said Nelse Rogers, 
uneasily. “Let it alone.” For to his 
strained fancy that rat looked at him 
with his dead brother’s bright, beady 
eyes; the rat’s face was his dead broth- 
er’s face, sharp and malicious, long 
curved teeth showing in a faint leer. 

“Leave it be, Charlie! Come on; we 
got to carry poor Rathbone in.” In- 
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stinctively he avoided the nickname. 
“And one of you’d ought to get Doc 
Zimmer, I s’pose, even if they ain’t any- 
thing left f’r him t’ do.” 

He stooped and gripped the dead 
man’s shoulders. Jack Fuller took his 
feet, and they all filed out toward the 
old farmhouse in melancholy proces- 
sion, leaving the barn to that one huge 
rat who had already gone back to his 
digging. 

That night Nelson Rogers watched 
beside his brother’s body, brooding bit- 
terly; it was the first of many bad 
nights for him. Again and again he 
reviewed the events of that last ten 
minutes. Was he really his brother’s 
murderer? 

His thoughts circled and turned end- 
lessly. Ratty was gone; Ratty was 
dead. Ratty would no longer thwart 
him, conrbat his every desire. Sud- 
denly he knew that he would bitterly 
miss the acrid stimtJation of that con- 
stant combat. After all, Ratty had been 
the arbiter; his decisions had been final, 
the responsibility had been his. Nelson 
Rogers felt forlornly lost without that 
sturdy will t6 lean upon. 

His mood softened; he reviewed the 
past in another light. When he lay sick 
with typhoid in this very reom, Ratty 
had tended him night and day, tireless, 
for once gentle and acquiescent in his 
every whim. Ratty had stayed at home, 
saving the wages of a hired man so that 
he, Nelse, might finish high school. 
With bitter, unavailing remorse, Nelson 
Rogers remembered how again and 
again he had twitted his brother’s igno- 
rance, who had barely finished six terms 
at district school. 

Iie rose impatiently and left the 
house, eaten up with self-reproach. 
Lantern in hand, he paced the door yard 
blindly until at last his feet led him, all 
unknowing, into the gaunt, raw frame 
of the unfinished barn, 

There he stopped with a cry. An- 
other step, and he would have stood 
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where Ratty had died. That last half 
hour swept across his sick brain in a 
series of flashing, unforgetable pic- 
tures; his black thoughts, with the hot 
sun on his head and the mingled scent 
of fresh lumber and apple blossoms in 
his nostrils; that almost involuntary 
thrust; the swaying rafters, Ratty’s 
white face, sharp against the sky; the 
dreadful, sickening moment of the fall; 
his brother’s last accusing words. 

Nelson Rogers groaned aloud and put 
a hand to his forehead where the mark 
of Cain seemed scorched into his very 
brain. 

Then the dead man’s words came 
back to him. “Saw Arline Clarke goin’ 
into a gay restaurant in Uticy with 
some drummer.” 

Nelson Rogers stiffened, shook a 
trembling fist at the spot where hi: 
brother had died. 

“Yes!” he cried aloud. 
you! And I’m glad of it! 
ing an honest girl - 

A tiny scuffling interrupted his mad 
rush of words. He swung the lantern; 
a huge gray rat sat on its haunches be- 
fore him, head on one side, long curved 
teeth showing in his brother’s malicious 
leer. 

Screaming aloud, Nelson threw his 
lantern at the litile beast and fled. 

The next day was bitter enough for 
him. He must support the visit of a 
dozen condoling neighbors, must soothe 
the self-accusations of Jack Fuller, who 
took all blame for Ratty’s fall. . 

“But I couldn’t of done any differ- 
ent, could I, Nelse? With that ham- 
mer comin’ right down onto my head, 
a feller couldn’t help but dodge, could 
he, now? By golly, Nelse, I’d give a 
year’s wages if it hadn’t of been me! 
Anyways, it’s Ratty’s own fault, wa’n't 
it? He'd ought to of nailed them braces 
right.” 

Outwardly, Nelson held to the ex 
pected pose of subdued grief, ~ but 
within he seethed with black hate as 


“T did kil 
Blacken- 
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he went about the routine of the farm 
—for cows must be milked and hogs 
fed and corn land dragged and seeded, 
let who will die and be buried. 

The man’s mood had set into sullen 
defiance. He no longer searched his 
conscience ; he knew that he had killed 
Ratty Rogers. And though the impulse 
of that slaying had been almost involun- 
tary, he knew that it was but the sud- 
den flowering of a long nurtured weed 
of hate; and though a moment after 
that fateful movement he would have 
given much to recall it, he told himself 
that now, having considered the matter 
fully, he would do the same again; but 
deliberately and of free choice. 

“I’m glad he’s gone,” Nelson Rogers 
told himself and jerked the bits sav- 
agely from his horse’s mouth; though 
he was by habit gentle with his stock. 
“I killed him, and I’m glad of it! I’d 
do it again if I could.” 

In this same state of mind he sat dry- 
eyed and scowling through the Rever- 
end Julius Sigelman’s long funeral ser- 
mon, and in sullen satisfaction heard 
the little clods of earth rattle thrice 
upon Ratty’s coffin. 

“Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes ze 

As the mourners turned away, Arline 
Clark stepped up to him and laid a 
small hand timidly upon his clenched 
fist. 

“I—I’'m sorry, Nelse,” she whispered. 

Nelson Rogers looked down at her, 
hard-faced, and Ratty’s words leaped 
into his mind. In this new, bitter mood 
they seemed as ugly, yet not impossible. 
Had she been to a gay restaurant with 
some drummer ? 

Then he shook himself impatiently. 
Ratty could not come between them 
alive; should he part them now that he 
was dead? It would give his ghost 
much solace, no doubt! Nelson thrust 
away his suspicions; yet they lurked 
somewhere at the back of his brain. 

“I know, Arline,” he answered 
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gently. “It’s kinda hard. But it won’t 
make any difference—with us—will it?” 

The girl drew away a little. “Oh, 
Nelse—do you think we ought to go 
on and get married in June just the 
same?” 

He scowled blackly. Was the dead 
man never to cease balking him? 

“Why not?” he asked. 

Arline shrank, then came closer and 
patted his hand again. 

“You're all upset to-day,” she said 
soothingly. “We'll talk it over—later.” 
And she slipped away. 

The next day Nelson Rogers called 
his men together and went on with the 
new barn. Under the terms of his 


father’s will, if one brother died the 
survivor took the whole farm—so now 
the place was his to do with as he liked. 

So the great, arching rafters rose 
again, with ten men at the poles to 
steady them; and Nelson Rogers nailed 
his way up swiftly and skillfully, with- 


out a fear of suffering his brother’s 
fate. Only Jack Fuller refused to take 
his place at the poles. 

“Nope!” said he. “Once is enough. 
I ain’t goin’ to run no more chances. 
3rr! I c’n see him yet!” 

But in due course the barn was done 
and shingled and painted red, and the 
wooden hay rack was swung beneath 
its peak from gable to gable, a hundred 
and thirty feet, and the carriage of the 
horse fork hung upon it. 

Nelson Rogers bought hay rope— 
three hundred feet of inch-and-a-quar- 
ter Manila—and with Jack Fuller, 
climbed up into the peak of the barn 
to fasten its end to the horse-fork car- 
rier. 

The new rope was stiff and unyield- 
ing; it refused to hold a tight knot. 

“We'll have to wet it,” said Nelson. 

But old Fuller demurred. “They’s a 
better way ’n that,” he asserted. “You 
wanta soak the end in hot lard. That'll 
make it limp so she'll take a krfot good 
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an’ won't rust y’r carriage. Good for 
th’ rope, too.” 

It was done, and the heavy rope, well 
larded, tied easily into a tight knot. 

So the new barn was finished, and its 
single-harpoon horse fork swung in 
place; and none too soon, for it was the 
middle of June and Nelson Rogers’ 
wide fields of timothy were blue with 
blossoms, ripe for the mowing machine. 

That night, for the first time, he 
turned his cows from their accustomed 
path and drove them into the basement 
stable of the new barn and stancheled 
them there, not without difficulty. As 
though the brutes knew that this was a 
place of ill omen, each balked at the 
threshold and had ‘to be dragged and 
beaten in. 

Nelson Rogers labored with them 
mercilessly until he was hot and pant- 
ing; and old Fuller helped him, mut- 
tering. 

“Act like they thought they was 
something queer about th’ place,” he 
grumbled; and under his breath, 
“Maybe they is. Nelse is actin’ awful 
funny Say, Nelse! You'll lame 
that there heifer!” 

“Let her go in, then, curse her!” his 
employer retorted angrily, and struck 
again with a bit of two-by-four. He 
was in a black mood, as often enough 
this last two months. 

That night they milked by lantern 
light. Going out with two full pails, 
Jack Fuller stumbled and fell in a milky 
flood. 

He swore as he erected himself. 
“Fell over a big, ugly rat. Nelse, you 
gotta git you a trap. Never see a new 
barn s’ full 0’ rats as this here.” 

Indeed, the place had swarmed with 
great gray rats even before it was fin- 
ished; but Nelse had consistently re- 
fused to trap them. To-night, however, 
it was different. 

“Git a couple in the morning,” he 
promised. 


He did; two big wire cage traps; and 
set them in the barn that night. 

Next morning he found both full. 
He had trapped eighteen huge, fat rats. 
He gloated blackly upon the sight. 

“T’ll fix you now!” he promised. 

The rats looked back at him, un- 
afraid, with bright, beady eyes. Eigh- 
teen sharp gray faces showed long, 
curved teeth in a queer, faint grin. 

Nelson Rogers shivered and swore 
and shivered again. At last he shook 
his head hopelessly and spoke as to 
some unseen auditor. 

“It’s no use, Ratty. I 
hold a grudge like you.” 

He opened the traps, and the rats 
filed out; not panic-stricken and scurry- 
ing. They came singly and with dig- 
nity, and marched off in a long line. 

And each, as he passed Nelson 
Rogers, looked at him with his dead 
brother’s eyes; and each sharp, gray 
face wore his dead brother’s last faint, 
malicious grin. 

Then he turned, at a wrathful snort 
from behind, to face old Jack Fuller, 
bow-legged and bent, gnawing a ragged 
white mustache. 

“Rat traps is a pile o’ good t’ you, 
ain't they, Nelse?” remarked the old 
man with heavy sarcasm. “Be you go- 
in’ crazy?” 

“T don’t know, Jack. 
He shrugged hopelessly. 
let’s hustle through the chores. I 
wanta start hayin’ this afternoon. Best 
we c’n do won't be half finished by the 
thirtieth,” 

That afternoon the mowing machine 
began its strident song, drowning the 
of honeybees in the clover, and 


never could 


Maybe——’" 


“Come on, 


num 
Nelson Rogers swayed in its iron saddle 
and called cheerfully to his horses. 
For the time dark thoughts stood fat 
off from him. The sun shone bright; 
the odor of his heavy crop was sweet 
in his nostrils. He was young and 
strong and healthy; rich, as wealth 1s 
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counted in the country; and next week 
came his wedding day. 

Good haying weather held, and the 
grass was dead ripe. Nelse slashed 
down acre after acre, while the rake, 
ridden by Jack Fuller’s fourteen-year- 
old nephew, followed the swath, and old 
Jack, pitchfork in hand, bunched the 
huge, tangled winrows. 

At chore time Nelse unhooked, quite 
satisied. ‘‘They’d ought to be ten 
loads an’ a jag,” he estimated, running 
an eye over the broad meadow. “We'll 
start drawing to-morrow.” 

So they did, as soon as the dew was 
off the grass. The Rogers’ place 
boasted no hay loader—another of 
the dead Ratty’s unprogressive notions 
—but old Jack, stiff and bow-legged as 
he was, was yet a skilled haying hand. 
He tossed up great forkfuls of fragrant 
hay with a cunning minimum of effort, 
and his employer rode the growing load, 
rarely content. It was a good life, after 


all; pleasant work, skilled help—and he 


was his own master at last! 


And next week—Arline! He 
dreamed tenderly of her dark, vivid 
face; the small head so proudly held 
upon a long, slender neck. Hers was 
that rare, rounded slenderness which 
miraculously escapes angularity. Nelse 
might almost span her neck with thumb 
and finger; yet the slim throat was 
beautifully modeled, the small bones 
well covered. 

A last row of forkfuls down its 
center, to bind off, and the load was 
done, and the wagon turned, creaking, 
toward the new barn. Nelse yelled and 
waved an arm toward the boy, raking 
scatterings at the end of the field; and 
that youth dismounted, unhooked his 
horse, and fell in with Jack Fuller be- 
hind the huge, swaying load. 

A pounding of horses’ feet on 
boards; a shouted “Whoa!” and an- 
other two tons of hay stood upon the 
barn floor. Jack Fuller climbed up into 


the mow, while Nelse heaved on the trip 
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rope, drawing the horse fork back. Its 
carriage slid smoothly along the track 
fifty feet above him, caught the trigger 
directly over the wagon and locked 
there, while the loosened fork itself, a 
blunt single harpoon four feet long, slid 
down upon its doubled rope. From 
without came the rattling of harness, 
shrill, boyishly important commands, as 
Billy Fuller hitched the third horse to 
the hay rope, ready to draw off. 

Nelson Rogers dragged the fork to 
him, grunting, for the new rope was 
stiff and the pulleys still unsweetened. 
Then with both muscular arms he drove 
the heavy, blunt-pointed harpoon into 
the hay between his feet, right to the 
pulley at its head, set the twin triggers 
and stood back, trip rope in hand. 

“Let ’er ride!” he shouted. 

Outside, Billy yelled at his sluggish 
steed. The heavy rope tightened; the 
new pulleys squealed ; half a ton of hay 
rose slowly from the wagon, rose, spin- 
ning, to the peak of the barn, then 
swiftly, as the trigger released the car- 
riage, rolled off into the high, shadowy 
mow where Jack Fuller awaited it. 

“Whoa!” called Jack, fork steadying 
the slowly revolving mass of hay, And, 
“Whoa!” yelled Nelson Rogers, throw- 
ing his weight upon the trip rope. 

Released, the huge forkful of hay 
dropped with a soft, swishing thud, 
raising a cloud of pollen dust. Jack 
Fuller coughed and fell to mowing it 
back. 

While the boy outside turned his 
horse toward the barn, the farmer 
pulled the loose fork back to him, tak- 
ing in the light trip rope in long hand- 
over-hand sweeps. 

The fork was set again and another 
quarter of the load sailed up and shot 
over into the mow to drop there; and 
another and another, until the rack 
showed, and Nelse picked up his pitch- 
fork to clear its bottom. 

Glad of a breathing space, the old 
hired man dropped down upon the hay 
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far above; dropped and rose again, 
yelling profanely. 

“What ails you, Jack?” 

Muttering wrathfully the old man 
appeared at the mow’s edge, slipped 
under the big beam and scrambled 
down. His gnarled fingers were bleed- 
ing; he looked apprehensively over a 
shoulder. 

“What ails you?’ 

“Never you mind!’ His face was a 
curious, livid clay-color beneath its tan. 
“Lookit!” He shook his hand. “Lookit 
what them dang rats done! I’m quit- 
tin’! I’m through! I ain't agoin’ t’ 
work here no more.” 

“Aw, Jack! Don’t be a fool.” 

But the old man stalked on, unheed- 
ing. “Barn full o’ rats, bitin’ a feller,” 
he grumbled. ‘An’ you makin’ pets of 
’em. You, Bill—c’m’ on; we're quittin’, 
both of us.” 

Helplessly protesting, Nelson Rogers 
climbed down and followed. 

“But look here, Jack! You wouldn't 
leave a fellow like that, right in hay- 
ing, just for a few rats in the barn!” 

“Yes I would, too! But that ain’t 
all. Come along, Billy.” 

“You'll wait for your money then!” 

“I c’n wait,” answered Jack grimly 
and marched to the house after his 
clothes, the boy at his side. His de- 
serted employer caught a word or two 
in a shrill, protestant whine: 

“Rats own that dang barn, seems 
like—— An’, Billy, that ol’ rat bit me 
—he looked jus’ like Ratty Rogers f’r 
all th’ world. It’s a warnin’, I tell ye. 
Dang rat barn!” 

And so Nelson Rogers was left alone 
with forty acres of meadow land uncut. 
The black mood came upon him again ; 
he backed his team out viciously, knock- 
ing a long splinter from the great barn 
doors, and ran them toward the meadow 
with a pitchfork for a goad. 

“T’ll do it alone!’ he muttered at the 
placid, unheeding sky. ‘They can’t no 
rats best me!” 


But his bluster was half a sob; and 
as he labored, pitching great forkfuls 
from the ground upon the driverless 
rack, he stopped more than once to stare 
vacantly before him. 

At last he roused and shook a fist 
toward the red bulk of the new barn, 
“Tl best you!” he repeated. ‘Rats or 
devils—or Ratty!” 

His voice broke on the last word, 
and his scalp prinkled in superstitious 
awe. 

Nelson Rogers worked alone and 
mightily as the days went by. He built 
loads of hay from the ground, a ton and 
more to the load; and in the barn he 
set the horse fork, clambered down, 
and drove off with the third horse, then 
hurried back to trip the fork and do it 
all over again. 

The hay piled up along the center of 
the great mow, untouched. Thrice Nel- 
son Rogers climbed up to mow it back, 
and thrice faced a huge gray rat and 
descended again, weakly promising him- 
self to attend to it later. And _ his 
thoughts chased themselves about a 
treadmill so that his most violent labors 
could not deflect them. Of nights he 
lay awake, sweating, or dreamed of 
great gray rats that stared at him with 
his brother’s eyes. 

And so the day of his wedding came, 
and Nelson Rogers left ten acres of hay 
in the swath and dressed in his best 
and drove away after his bride. 

The wedding was to be very quiet, 
because of Ratty’s death, and after it 
Arline would come right to the farm. 
When haying was over, Nelse promised 
her, they would take their wedding trip. 

The suspicion of Ratty’s last words 
still rankled deep in the bridegroom's 
breast, but he had never mentioned 
them to Arline. The girl was proud, 
with a quick, flashing temper ; and even 
if this thing were true he felt he must 
have her. 

But when they were married and 
driving through the village in Nelson's 
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top buggy, the girl nodded and smiled 
to a dapper stranger who carried two 
huge sample cases. 

“Who’s that?’ demanded Nelse. 
What with overwork and lack of sleep 
and the ugly secrets which preyed upon 
him, his temper was short enough. 

The bride turned wondering eyes 
upon him. “Why, it’s Mr. Salisbury,” 
she answered. “I met him in Utica a 
while ago. What makes you look so 
cross, Nelse, dear ?” 

Nelse lashed his horse into a run. 
“In Utica, huh?” he muttered. “TI 
s‘pose that was the slick drummer Ratty 
saw takin’ you to a gay restaurant, 
huh?” 

“Nelse Rogers, what do you mean? 
If this is the way you’re going to act 
on our wedding day, you might better 
turn right around and take me home!” 

But Nelse drove on, glowering, until 
they reached the old farmhouse. Then 
he hitched his horse and followed his 
wife in. 

“Just before he—died,” he told her, 
“Ratty said he saw you go into a gay 
restaurant in Utica with some drum- 
mer,” 

The girl hesitated between anger and 
amusement for a breath; but the look of 
her husband’s tortured face decided 
her, 

“You poor boy!” she cried, with a 
little, choking laugh. “And is that 
what’s made you act so queer all this 
while? Of course! I saw your 
brother, too. I was going into the Man- 
sion House with Hank.” 

Nelse gaped at her stupidly. Hank 
Clark, Arline’s brother, was a salesman 
lor the Peabody Groceries Company. 
Of course! It had been one of Ratty’s 
jokes. That was like Ratty ; his humor 
had been heavy-handed. No doubt he’d 
have explained in another minute. 
Ri Nelse! Boy, dear, what is 


And Nelse told her. Crumpling to 
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his knees, head buried in her lap, he 
sobbed out the whole ugly story. 

“Tt all came so quick,” he finished. 
“T didn’t rightly think what I was do- 
ing. And then it was too late—and I’d 
have given a leg, Arline, to save him!” 

He sat back on his heels, face gro- 
tesquely tear streaked. “Honest to God, 
Arline,” he repeated, “I tried to save 
him !” 

The girl sat quiet, stunned. “And 
you’ve been sorry every minute since?” 

“Yes.” But the bloodshot eyes 
evaded hers. “Yes—I—no, Arline; 
when I’d think what he said about you 
I wasn’t sorry, either!” 

She put away his clutching hands 
gently enough. 

“No, Nelse, I—I’ve got to think first. 
Oh, Nelse—Nelse! How could you? 
Oh, what a wedding day!” 

She fled suddenly into a bedroom, 
shaken with sobs. 

Nelse did not follow. He went som- 
berly out, unhitched the horse, stabled 
it and put the buggy away, working me- 
chanically, his mind a welter of half 
understood emotions. 

At last he walked into the new barn 
and stood upon its floor, looking down. 

Right there, tunder those boards; 
right in that spot, Ratty had fallen and 
there died, accusing him. And his jus- 
tification had been taken from him; 
after all, he had had no excuse for that 
murder. 

For it was a murder; that he knew. 
He had faced it as murder too long to 
reconvince himself now that it had been 
an accident. 

Murderer—Cain! Again he felt un- 
consciously of his forehead for a flam- 
ing brand. 

He wet dry lips. “I—I ” But 
bitter hatred of the dead, so long nur- 
tured, swept over him afresh. 

“No!” he raged. “I’m not sorry! I’d 
do it again!” 

Then he started violently, suddenly 
conscious of his surroundings. 
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For a circle of rats was about him. 
They sat solemnly upon their haunches, 
long tails curled, heads acock, and eyed 
him with bright black eyes. 

At his words each showed long, 
curved teeth in a malicious grin; then 
all turned as by a common impulse and 
trotted away. 

“Oh,” sobbed Nelson Rogers, 
believe I’m going crazy! 

He went back to the house slowly, 
reluctant to face his wife. But she met 
him with a manner kindly enough, if 
subdued and tearful. It is not easy for 
a woman to blame her champion even 
for ugly deeds done in defense of her. 
And if poor, dead Ratty’s slur had been 
imagined, not real, why, Nelse had not 
known that. Further, the thing had all 
the colors of an accident; no one, not 
even those who had seen, suspected 
Nelson Rogers of any part in his broth- 
er’s death. And finally, she loved him. 
She was now his wife. 

So she put a good face upon the mat- 
ter. “We won't talk about it any more, 
Nelse, dear,” she told him. “We won’t 
even think about it. It’s done now, and 
ought to be forgotten. Let’s both try 
and believe it really was an accident.” 

No more was said of Rathbone 
Rogers that night. He was dead. And 
this was their marriage day—— 

But romance cannot completely fill 
any life. There were twenty cows to 
stanchel for milking, each brutishly de- 
termined not to enter the new barn— 
for Nelse Roger’s stock had not yet 
overcome their dislike of the rat barn. 

There were horses to feed, and hogs, 
‘and hens. The milk must go to the 
cheese factory; and at the end of all 
these chores ten acres of grass still lay 
in the swath while thunderheads gath- 
ered and heat lightning played palely in 
the weak sunlight. 

Nelson Rogers hurried home from 
the factory, milk cans clanging, and 
backed his wagon around to the hog- 
pen door. Off to the right, his slender 
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bride rode the meadows upon a horse 
rake. She waved her sunbonnet at him 
gayly. 

As quickly as he might, Nelse hooked 
his team to the hay rack and clattered 
and rattled out to her. 

She drove up beside him and dumped 
a winrow. 

“Nelse, dear,” she called cheerfully, 
“there’s one forkful you won’t have to 
go after. What must I do now, Nelse?” 

Her husband looked adoringly at the 
sweet, flushed face, already shadowed 
faintly with fatigue. 

“Nothing, sweetheart. 
the house and lie down.” 

“Oh, no, Nelse! Let me help. 
way, I1—I’d rather stay out here.” 

“Well But don’t rake any more 
now. Here’s plenty to make a load. I 
tell you; get up here and drive for me. 
You can manage the team and tread 
the hay down so’s I can make quite a 
load from the ground.” 

So it was arranged. Nelse hitched 
the third horse to a fence post. and 
swung the frail girl up and laid a huge 
forkful of hay behind the staudard of 
the rack for a seat. 

“Sit there and rest,” he ordered. 
“Until I get the first course laid.” 

They circled the field thus, tossing 
gay, silly, love words back and _ forth, 
until the wagon was heaped high with 
fragrant clover. Then Nelse clambered 
up beside his wife and drove toward the 
barn. 

The horses pounded in upon its floor, 
while the two on the load ducked be- 
neath the door top. Then Arline 
screamed, clutching her husband’s arm, 
and pointing up. 

Nelse’s eyes followed her 
Right above them, in the very 
the great barn, a single gra\ 
upon the square-topped hay rack and 
peered down at the two below. 

More, as though the sight of Arline 
gripping her husband’s shoulder, en 
raged him, the little beast squealed and 
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began to race back and forth upon his 
lofty runway. Now and again he 
stopped and crouched as though to 
spring. His crooked teeth showed 
viciously. 

“Oh—oh, Nelse!” sobbed the girl. “I 
—I’m f-frightened of him. Take me 
out—take me out!” 

Nelson Rogers trembled so that the 
girl felt the vibration of his great shoul- 
der, and she grew more frantic, know- 
ing he was afraid, too. Indeed, his fear 
was the greater; for Arline saw only a 
horrid rat, but he an avenging spirit. 
Perhaps Nelson Rogers had _ never 
heard of reincarnation; but a Buddhist 
lama would have found him a ready 
convert then. 

Jerking his reins, the man backed his 
horses out. They reared and plunged, 
and Nelse, looking down, saw that the 
barn floor was alive with rats that raced 
about, squealing, and even attempting to 
climb upon the wagon. 

Safe out in the blessed sunlight, he 
wiped a wet forehead and grasped after 
his shaken courage. 

“There, there, dear,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “Don’t you be scared! Nothing 
but a few rats; they won’t hurt you. 
And you needn’t to come back into the 
barn at all, you know; I'll just unhook 
Jerry off'n the load and put him to the 
hay rope over at the corner there. 
Then, when I get the fork set I’ll yell, 
an’ you c’n drive off f’r me, huh?” 

“All right, Nelse, dear,” she agreed 
bravely. “But have you got to go in 
there again? Oh, I know I’m foolish; 
don’t pay any attention. I'll be all 
right.” 

But her lips were quite white, and her 
knees bent beneath her as she slipped to 
the ground, 

Nelson drove back into the barn. 
There was not one single rat in sight. 
He unhitched the off horse and led him 
out through the narrow alley, left be- 
side the wagon to where Arline stood 
Waiting in the barn yard. 
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Then she screamed. 

Nelse whirled. One huge gray rat, 
large as a kitten, had followed him 
through the door. Raging, the man 
stooped for a flat stone. 

“Tl fix you!” he cried. There was a 
thin froth upon his bitten lips. 

And he flung the stone furiously, un- 
conscious of his wife’s weight hanging 
upon his arm, of her agonized voice im- 
ploring, “Oh, Nelse, don’t! Oh, not 
again!” 

Hit squarely upon its head, the little 
beast was killed instantly. 

“One rat less!” said Nelse grimly. 
Inwardly he was relieved. They were 
only rats, after all, to be killed like 
any vermin! 

He harnessed Jerry to the bight of 
the hay rope, reéntered the barn, and 
climbed upon the load. As he seized 


the trip rope to draw the carriage back, 
he saw a rat again dancing upon the 
The brute squealed at him 


hay track. 
angrily. 

With all his strength set upon the 
trip rope, Nelson Rogers drew the 
horse-fork carriage toward him along 
its track, hoping to crush that rat, or 
at least knock it from the plank. 

The little animal skipped along ahead 
of its pursuing car, tantalizingly close. 
The carriage crashed into its lock above 
the wagon; failed to catch; slid back, 
drawn by the weight of the heavy rope 
behind it; and the rat followed, as 
though deliberately taunting the angry 
man below. 

Cursing aloud, Nelson Rogers jerked 
again upon the trip rope, fiercely. 

And the carriage caught, and the 
fork, released by its trigger, dropped 
smoothly. 

Or, no! Something was wrong. The 
trip rope slackened emptily in Nelson 
Rogers’ hands; the heavy fork fell, 
sweeping in the impetus of his last 
angry jerk—fell sheerly, for the new 
inch-and-a-quarter Manila cable had 
parted. 
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The horse fork fell; a four-foot har- 
poon weighted by the steel snatch block 
at its upper end; and struck crashingly 
upon the big beam at the man’s right. 

It glanced and turned; came on with 
undiminished impetus, but now 
squarely, point first, as though aimed by 
some giant hand. Before Nelson 
Rogers could move, before he could 
cry out, it struck full upon him, be- 
tween collar bone and shoulder blade, 
and drove deep—deep—down through 
his breast. 

The man crumpled soundlessly upon 
the springy hay beneath him; and the 
broken end of his brand-new hay rope 
fell across his face. 

Outside, Arline waited long for the 
shout which should start Jerry to pull- 
ing up the first forkful. Around the 
corner of the barn she did not hear the 
sound of the falling harpoon. 

But no shout came; and at last, grow- 
ing weary, she braved the terrors of the 
rat barn and entered gingerly, calling: 
“Nelse! N-Nelse, boy,” in a little, 
trembling voice. 

No answer. 

She could not see upon the load; to 
her the barn stood empty, and her hus- 
band had mysteriously disappeared. 

3ut she dared not investigate the 
shadows of that eerie place. Shaking, 
rocked by uncanny fears, she stumbled 
out and away to Schwartz’s place, a 
few rods down the road. 

Something had happened—something 
terrible, she knew—aud she was not 
brave enough to discover what, unsup- 
ported. 
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Presently she returned; Schwartz 
was away, but Jack Fuller, his brother- 
in-law, followed her, panting, infected 
by her terrors. The old man’s stum- 
bling, bow-legged run would have been 
ludicrous had there been any there to 
laugh. 

Together they entered the rat barn. 
Old Fuller looked up, his ragged white 
mustache bristling. 

“Hay rope broke,” he pronounced. 
“By gosh! That’s funny! New rope 
like that ” He pulled its end to 
him, examined it, smelled it. ‘By jolly! 
Gnawed right through! Rats done it 
after that lard!” 

Grunting, for he was stiff with age 
and rheumatism, he climbed upon the 
untouched load of hay. 

“My gosh! Nelse! Nelse!” 

The fallen man opened his eyes. 

“Hello, Jack! He—got—me.” The 
words came faintly, with long pauses 
between. ‘“‘He—didn’t—forget.” 

“Who, Nelse? Who got ye—who 
done it?” ’ 

“Why—Ratty See?” 

Crimson drops stained his lips; he 
strove to rise, to point; and in the striv- 
ing fell back—dead. 

Jack Fuller’s wondering eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of that dead finger 
which still pointed; and saw a great 
gray Norway rat that huddled upon the 
big beam and stared down with bright, 
black, beady eyes that somehow seemed 
evilly intelligent, maliciously satisfied. 

“By gosh!” cried Jack Fuller. 
“Lemme outa here!” 
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POLICEWOMEN ON BOSTON FORCE 


IX women joined the Boston, Massachusetts, police department recently. They 
will have their quarters on the third floor of police headquarters, where three 


rooms have been fitted up for them. 


another as an instruction room, the third as a workroom. 


One room will be used as a dressing room, 


A rigid course ol 


instruction, including jujutsu, has been planned for the new policewomen. Chie! 
Inspector John R. McGarr will be in charge of this work. The women will 


patrol at night as well as by day. 





4. Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘‘The Price of Perfidy,’’ etc. 


T was no trouble for Mr. 
Ezekiel Leavitt, who was a 
man with a_ reputation, to 
keep it. No one else wanted 
it. No one would have taken it at any 
price, even if he had wanted to get rid 
of it, which he did not. He found 
sinister satisfaction in it. He was 
mean, superlatively mean and avarici- 
ous, a churlish, cross-grained man with 





a perpetual grouch, who really enjoyed 
saying something unkind, or doing some 
petty and contemptible act to hurt and 


wound another. This alone seemed to 
gratify his own perverse and mordaci- 
ous disposition. 

Mrs. Ezekiel Leavitt was not much 
surprised, therefore, though she was 
deeply hurt, when he refused to go 
with her to the funeral of her elder 
brother, whose home was twenty miles 
away by the electric car line over the 
county road passing their farm and or- 
chard in Auburn. 

“I think you ought to go, Ezekiel; I 
really do,” she said sadly, while she tied 
on her bonnet at the parlor mirror. She 
vas a slender, pinched little woman 
near fifty, very gentle and kind, who 
had stood in awe of her husband dur- 
ing most of their married life. “I 
really do, Ezekiel,” she ventured to re- 
peat with quite pathetic humility. 

“I reckon they can bury him without 
me,” he gruffly told her with aggravat- 
ing obstinacy. 


“IT know, my dear.” She gazed hope- 
lessly at his tall, rawboned figure and 
dark, hard-lined face. ‘But he’s my 
brother, Ezekiel, and I think you ought 
to go. It’s for the looks of it, Ezekiel, 
the looks of it.” 

“He won't look no better for my be- 
ing there,” he responded coldly, with 
malicious misinterpretation. ‘Not a 
durned bit better.” 

“Think of it. What will folks say?” 

“T don’t care what they say,” Leavitt 
truthfully asserted. “I’ve got to spray 
the orchard. The durned caterpillars’ll 
eat the trees all up. You'll get on all 
right, you and Molly. I’m not going, 
Nancy, and that settles it.” 

Mrs. Leavitt sighed and wiped 
away a tear when he strode from the 
room and out of the house. “I won- 
der we can live with him, Mary,” she 
said wearily, with a fond glance at a 
pretty, brown-eyed girl of eighteen who 
was waiting for her. “He grows worse 
and worse. He’s becoming unbear- 
able.” 

“Courage, auntie, and make the best 
of it,” she advised. Mary Leavitt was 
her husband’s orphan niece who had 
dwelt with them since her childhood, 
when he had become her guardian and 
the trustee of her moderate inheritance. 
“We are lots to one another, you 
know, and nothing will ever change 
Uncle Zeke in this world. I don’t know 
what he'll be in the next.” 
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“That’s a long way off, Mary,” said 
Nancy, little dreaming that he was 
at that moment standing on the dark 
threshold. “I’m sorry he’s so heartless, 
dear, for your sweet sake.” 

“You make up with kindness for all 
of his failings,” Mary fondly told her 
while they prepared to go. “I would 
not mind it so much, auntie, if he was 
not so set against Ned Candor,” she 
added with a tinge of bitterness. “Ned 
offered to take us to Warren to-day in 
his motor car, if Uncle Zeke would 
consent to it. I knew he wouldn’t. He 
has threatened to make my life a bur- 
den to me, if I continue my friendly re- 
lations with Ned.” 

“Life with Ezekiel long has been a 
burden.” 

“Oh, I know the true cause of his 
animosity. ‘He wants me to marry 
Gideon Luscomb. He may try to force 
me to do so, auntie, but I never will 
consent to it.” The girl’s soft brown 
eyes flashed sharply for a moment. “I 
love Ned with all my heart, and if 
Uncle Zeke tries to coerce me into a 
marriage with Gid Luscomb——” 

“Hush! Let’s not talk of it.” Mrs. 
Leavitt checked her gently. “It’s near 
noon. We shall miss our car unless we 
hasten. Is my bonnet on straight ?” 

Precisely at noon they left the house. 
It was an attractive wooden dwelling 
well back from the road and in the out- 
skirts of Auburn. Well kept grounds, 
a broad driveway to a stable and sev- 
eral outbuildings, a garden near by, and 
an extensive orchard in the rear, where 
the land sloped down to the county 
turnpike, from which it was divided by 
a stone wall and a row of tall poplars 
and high shrubbery—all showed that 
Zeke Leavitt was a man of considerable 
means; and this was derived from both 
his parsimony and his industry. 

Zeke was in his stable when his wife 
and niece departed. He watched them 
to the corner where they took the elec- 
tric car. He wore a threatening scowl 
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when he turned to gaze at the distant 
residence and fine estate of Mr. Gideon 
Luscomb, which abutted on his own. 
He wanted to unite them and to own 
personally a few of the adjoining acres. 
They had been pledged to him for the 
hand of Mary Leavitt. Luscomb 
wanted her for his wife, and it did not 
matter to Zeke that he was twice her 
age and an arrogant, unprincipled man 
of dissolute habits. Zeke saw only his 
money and his acres. 

“She'll marry him, She will knuckle 
when I’m ready to make her,” he told 
himself with almost savage assurance, 
“T’ll first knock all hope of having Can- 
dor out of her head. I'll brain him if 
he sets foot on my place again. She 
shall marry Gid Luscomb. I'll bend 
her to my will in this, or hound her to 
her grave.” 

Zeke Leavitt was quite capable of 
carrying out his words. He was in an 
ugly mood when he put on overalls, 
a soiled duck jacket, and an old felt 
hat. He then hitched his gray mare 
into a low, four-wheel drag, on which 
was mounted the fluid-tank and gaso- 
line engine of a powerful sprayer. To 
this was attached about forty feet of 
web hose, with an iron nozzle two feet 
long. The aged mare had one blind 
eye, the result of a cruel blow Zeke 
once had dealt her with a cart stake. 
He was feeling not less ugly on that 
fateful June day, when he led her down 
from the stable and began to spray the 
trees in his orchard. 


There was a mist in the west when 
the day waned. The sinking sun hung 
like a burnished copper shield in the 
dull gray sky, or like a huge red globe 
aglow with sullen fire, as if turned to 
sanguinary hue by what it looked upon. 

Seth Morley, seeing Gideon Luscomb 
approaching, waited for him at his 
front gate. “It'll be scorching hot to- 
morrow, Gid, all right,” he said. “Go- 
ing my way?” 
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“As far as the corner,’ Luscomb told 
him. He was a stout, heavy-browed 
man with puffy red cheeks and baggy 
iewls. 

“A red sunset’s a sure sign of a hot 

2).” Morley added, as they walked on 
together. 

“Sure sign, eh?” Luscomb grunted 
incredulously. “I don’t bank much on 
signs.” 

“) never knew it to fail.” 

“\What you never knew, Seth, would 
fill books enough to supply a large- 
sized library,” Luscomb dryly told him. 
“There’s another sign, one you can be 
dead sure of.” 

“i don’t get you, Gid. What do you 
meat; 

“Those white spots on 
shrubbery and on the car tracks. Zeke 
has been spraying his fruit trees.” 
Luscomi pointed toward the orchard. 
There was no sidewalk, and the road- 
bed ot the trolley line ran quite near 
to the orchard wall for some distance. 
“They are dry drops of the solution of 
lead which he uses.” 

“He squirted some of: it over the 
hedge.” 

“Exactly. 
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He was there about four 
o'clock. I drove round this way going 
home. Zeke was having it hot and 
heavy with Ned Candor at the time. 
I heard them plainly, but I could not 
see them through the shrubbery.” 

“Was Candor in a row with Zeke?” 

“T'll say so! Some row, too!” Lus- 
comb declared emphatically. His 
shifty gray eyes had a sinister gleam. 
“L didn’t wait for the finish. Candor 
Was terribly angry and was cutting 
loose like a madman. I heard him say 
he'd break Zeke’s head unless he 
What was that?’ He digressed 
abruptly, and both men turned to gaze 
toward the orchard. “Was it the 
whinny of a horse?” 

“It sounded like Zeke’s mare.” 

“But he’s not at work, Seth, or we 
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could hear him. Besides, he was spray- 
ing in that locality two hours ago.” 

“He may have gone to his supper.” 

“But he wouldn’t have left the horse 
in the orchard. Let’s look into it. 
There may be something wrong,” said 
Luscomb, changing his course. “Zeke 
has an ugly disposition, and Candor has 
a violent temper when aroused, 
There’s no telling what occurred, Seth, 
if they came to blows,” he forcibly ar- 
gued, when Morley hurriedly followed 
him, ‘“There’s a gap in the wall and 
hedge. Zeke often comes this way to 
take a car. If he “ 

“Wait—look!” cried Morley ex- 
citedly. ‘“There’s the horse. She has 
locked one of the front wheels of the 
drag against a tree.” 

“Then Zeke must be 

Luscomb stopped as if suddenly 
dumfounded. Both men shrank for a 
moment from the scene in the orchard, 
a view of which from the road was 
prevented by the wall and shrubbery. 
They stood in the presence of a shock- 
ing tragedy. 

Zeke Leavitt lay dead on the ground 
about ten feet from the hedge. His 
face was bruised and battered, his skull 
fractured, as if with a stone or a heavy 
bludgeon of some kind. Dark stains 
were on the grass near by, and there 
were indications of a brief struggle. A 
few feet away the torn sod and two de- 
pressions in the ground showed where 
the horse had been standing for a time. 
Apparently, too, she had become impa- 
tient and started to go to the stable, 
but had drawn the drag against a tree 
and had locked the trunk so tightly 
between a front wheel and the shafts 
that she could not extricate it. The 
drag was about thirty feet from the 
body. The hose trailing behind it lay 
on the ground, with the nozzle near 
Leavitt’s feet, where a quantity of the 
lead solution had covered the grass and 
sunk into the earth. But the engine 
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now had stopped, its fuel evidently ex- 
hausted. 

“It’s plain enough now,’ 
cried, the first to find his voice. It was 
imbued less with horror than with 
covert and sinister elation. He was 
thinking of Mary Leavitt and the crime 
now involving his rival. “It’s just what 
I suspected,” he declared. ‘They came 
to blows, Seth, and Ned Candor killed 
him.” 

“Impossible!” Morley gasped, star- 
ing at the body. “Ned Candor 
wouldn't e 

“Wouldn’t be hanged! Zeke’s dead, 
isn’t he? He didn’t kill himself, 
That’s plain enough; also, that he’s 
been dead about two hours, The dry 
solution on the grass shows that. It 
now is near six, and I knqw Candor 
was here about four o’clock. He lost 
his head and did what he threatened. 
I heard him——” 

“T can’t believe it of him,’ Morley 
again interrupted. “Even if he did it, 
Gid, it must have been in self-defense. 
He wouldn’t try to hide it. He would 
have reported it at once and——” 

“And signed his own death warrant? 
Would he?” Luscomb cut in derisively. 
“Not by a long chalk. Don’t you be- 
lieve it for a moment.” 

“But Candor , 

“Candor has fled. He either has fled 
or he thinks he was not seen or heard 
here, and that he'll not be suspected. 
He has not reported the crime, or a 
crowd would be here by this time,” 
Luscomb forcibly argued. ‘Further- 
more, the evidence shows plainly— 
wait! Don’t touch him!” he cried, 
when Morley would have examined the 
body. “Let everything lie as we found 
it. This is a case for Doctor Elder, the 
coroner, and Constable Rudd. Hurry 
home and tell them about it. Telephone 
to the sheriff, also, and put him wise. 
Dave Badger will size it up correctly. 
Dave never shoots wide in a murder 


’ 


Luscomb 
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case. Be quick about it,’ Luscomb 
urged. “I'll wait here till they come.” 

Morley no longer demurred. He 
had nothing to offer in rebuttal. He 
returned through the gap in the wall 
and ran home at top speed to notify 
the officials mentioned, while Gideon 
Luscomb gazed again at the lifeless 
man and wondered how he best could 
take advantage of the shocking fatal- 
ity. His eyes had an evil gleam, his 
broad mouth a leer of sinister cunning, 
He realized he had lost Zeke Leavitt's 
coercive influence over his pretty niece 
and ward, but he figured as an offset 
that he now could fix the crime upon 
Edward Candor and thus rid himself 
of a hated rival. 


If. 

Dave Badger, the county sheriff, was 
eating his supper when his telephone 
rang. He heard with but few interrup- 
tions Morley’s report of the murder 
and the probable guilt of Edward Can- 
dor. He was acquainted with the lat- 
ter, and had always thought well of 
him; but he did not express his opinion, 
ask any questions, or hasten excitedly 
to the scene of the crime. Moderation 
was one of his characteristics. He was 
a large, impressive man of fifty, who 
knew that haste and excitement were 
nearly always detrimental and _ indica- 
tions of weakness only; and there were 
always in Sheriff Badger’s bearing, in 
his grave deliberation and calm, pene- 
trating gray eyes, subtle signs of keen 
insight and conscious strength which 
few could evade or venture to oppose. 

Half an hour had passed when he 
arrived upon the scene. He found a 
crowd of people in the suburban road. 
Loyal friends of Candor were flocking 
there, many of whom had thronged 
into the orchard with threatening dem- 
onstrations of doubt and resentment, 
despite the protests of Canstable Rudd 
and his energetic efforts to restrain 
them. An electric car had been blocked 
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by the crowd in the road, that in which 
Leavitt’s wife and niece had returned 
from Warren, and when Sheriff Bad- 
ger forced his way through the ex- 
cited, morbidly curious throng, he 
found them weeping in the orchard, 
the girl with a look of mingled dread, 
dismay, and indignation in her tearful 
brown eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Sheriff, do please let me 
have a word with you,” she entreated, 
overcoming her girlish timidity and 
hastening to intercept him. “I won't de- 
tain you; I really won’t. Only a word, 
Mr. Sheriff,” she pleaded with pathetic 
fervor. “I—I want to say——” 

“Stop a moment!” Sheriff Badger 
checked her gently, while he turned a 
quick, comprehensive glance upon the 
scene. Some forty feet away, the 
throng of anxious intruders having 
heen prevented from coming nearer, the 
district coroner, Doctor Elder, was 


making an examination of the dead 


man, while Luscomb and the constable 
stood watching him; and the sheriff 
rightly inferred that there had been no 
other material change in the scene, and 
that things were about as they had been 
found. ‘‘You are Zeke Leavitt's niece, 
aren't you?” he inquired, gazing at her 
pale, strikingly pretty face. “I think I 
know you by sight.” 

“Lam, sir,” Mary told him with some 
agitation. “Uncle Zeke has been my 
guardian, also, since I was a child.” 

“Why do you want a word with me?” 
Badger asked her kindly. 

“It’s about Ned Candor, sir,’ she 
replied. ‘They say he did this and has 
fled from Auburn. I know that he 
didn’t. I am sure he is innocent, Mr. 
Sheriff; sure that he did not kill my 
uncle. I know that he——” 

“Why are you so sure of it?” Badger 
gravely interrupted. “Have you 
him, Miss Leavitt, since the crime was 
committed ?” 

“No, sir, I have not,” she replied. 
“I have just returned from Warren.” 


seen 


“Do you know where he is, then, or 
why he has not come here to deny the 
charge ?” 

“T do not,” Mary tearfully admitted. 
“I have sent friends to try to find him 
I know he can explain. I am sure le 
is innocent. I know ” 

“Molly is right, sheriff,” cried a 
young man foremost in the crowd. “J 
know Candor. He wouldn't kill a 
man.” 

“Or, if he did, there was a mighty 
good reason for it,” another roundly 
asserted. “He hasn’t fled, sheriff, even 
if he did it. Candor isn’t a cur.” 

“His absence is somewhat 
cant,’ Badger reminded him. 

“He'll show up sooner 
You can bet your bottom dollar on 
that.” . 

“Tam sure he will, Mr. Sheriff. 
am sure——” 

“T see you are.” Sheriff Badger 
placed a kindly hand on the arm of the 
sobbing girl. “I hope you are, too, and 
I'll bear it in mind,” he told her. 
“Don’t anticipate trouble. Ii your faith 
in him is justified, 1 think we may be 
able to prove it. Be that as it may, he 
is very fortunate in having so loyal and 
devoted a friend, and in fact so many 
of them,” he added with a smile. 

“Bully for you, sheriff!’ shouted one 
impulsive hearer. ‘You'll dig out the 
truth, Dave, all right. My money goes 
on that. We all know Candor is 
innocent.” 

Sheriff Badger did not say that. that 
was his own impression. He felt the 
grateful pressure of Mary Leavitt's 
hands around his own as he turned 
away, and his grave, strong-lined fea- 
tures hardened slightly when he ap- 
proached the group of men near the 
body and gazed down at Leavitt's 
bruised and battered face. He saw at 
once that one fact was obvious, that his 
death was due to violence, and that 
some one, whether Ned Candor or an- 
other, had certainly killed this man. 


signifi- 


or later. 
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“Well, Rudd, what have you 
learned?” he asked a bit brusquely. 

“Enough to clinch the case, Dave, I 
reckon,” declared the constable. He 
was a compact, muscular man of forty, 
whose dark face and intense black eyes 
evinced an aggressive and impetuous 
temperament, one quick to jump at 
conclusions. “Ned Candor killed him. 
There’s no reasonable doubt about it,” 
he asserted. “Gid Luscomb heard them 
fighting right on this spot two hours 
ago. He heard Candor threaten to 
break Levitt’s head. He most cer- 
tainly 

“Wait! Where were you, Mr. Lus- 
comb?” Sheriff Badger turned and 
eyed him sharply. 

“Driving by in my car,” Luscomb 
told him. “Disputing is the word I 
used, however, not fighting,” he cor- 
rected with sinister complacency. 

“Is there any great difference?” 
Badger dryly questioned. 

“Some difference,” Luscomb tersely 
replied. “It is wise to be precise in 
such a case. They were in a very bit- 
ter altercation, Badger, and both were 
very angry. I heard Candor repeatedly 
threaten Leavitt, both to break his head 
and to wring his neck.” 

“Why didn’t you interfere and stop 
them?” asked the sheriff curtly. 

“Why should I?” Luscomb retorted, 
frowning. “It was no funeral of mine, 
no mess for me to butt into.” 

“You might have prevented the mur- 
der.” 

“Why should I anticipate a murder? 
I didn’t suppose for a moment that Can- 
dor would kill him.” 

“Nor had you, it appears, enough in- 
terest to wait and see how the fight 
terminated.” 

“My chief interest in life, Badger, is 
to mind my own business,’ Luscomb 
said sharply, meeting with a darker 
scowl the sheriff's searching scrutiny. 
“Don’t insinuate that I didn’t do right, 
or that I have any covert motive in 
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stating what I know about the crime. 
I’li stand for nothing of that kind.” 

“You take a tip from me, Luscomb, 
and don’t put on a coat that doesn’t fit 
you,” Badger advised him. His keen, 
incisive voice had hardened perceptibly. 
“T did not imply that you did wrong. 
I merely wondered at your lack of in- 
terest, if the dispute was as violent as 
you allege.” 

“I have told you no more than I 
heard, and in fact not as much,” Lus- 
comb bluntly asserted. “I saw no oc- 
casion to wait. I was in haste to reach 
home.” 

“Not so much in haste that you did 
not wait to listen, or you would have 
heard much less,” Badger said point- 
edly. “What time was it?” 

“Four o’clock, as near as I can tell,” 
Luscomb answered curtly, evidently 
irritated by the sheriff’s insinuating re- 
marks, and his own inability to detect 
his motive. “That’s not far from cor- 
rect. Leavitt had been spraying his 
trees. I suppose he “5 

“Never mind what you suppose,” 
Badger interrupted. “I want facts, 
Luscomb, and nothing but facts. Sup- 
positions may have hung other men, 
but they won’t do for Ned Candor if 
I can prevent it. What do you find, 
Elder, that confirms this man’s state- 
ments?” He turned abruptly and ques- 
tioned the coroner, who still was 
crouching near the body. 

“He is right about the time, Dave, 
surely.” Doctor Elder glanced up at 
him, a grave, prepossessing man of mid- 
dle age, who had heard most of the 
brief conversation. “This man has 
been dead between two and three hours. 
He must have been killed about the time 
Candor was here. It seems very im- 
probable that it was done by another 
after he departed.” 

“Quite so,” Badger allowed, bending 
near him. “What do you make of these 
wounds?” 

“He was struck here with a heavy 
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weapon of some kind.” Doctor Elder 
pointed to a dark bruise on Leavitt’s 
right temple. It was long and narrow, 
extending upward into the scalp. “I 
cannot determine more precisely what 
weapon was used,” he added. 

“And he was struck more than once,” 
said Badger, carefully inspecting the 
wounds. “The opposite side of his 
skull is fractured.” 

“Yes, indeed; very badly.” 

“Notice the ragged cut on his left 
cheek? Here is a similar one above 
his forehead. The flesh appears to 
have been torn with a blunt weapon, 
or by a blow with a jagged stone.” 

“Not that one, Dave,” said Elder, 
glancing at a_ stained stone near 
Leavitt’s head. ‘This cavity in the 
ground is where it was lying. I took 
it out and examined it. The dampness 
on the submerged part, also the hur- 
ried scampering of some insects under 
it, showed that the stone had not re- 
cently been removed.” 

“T see,” Badger nodded gravely. 

“Furthermore Candor would not 
have replaced it exactly in the cavity 
after using it for murder,” added the 
coroner. “He would merely have 
dropped it to the ground. Nor could 
two such ragged wounds have been in- 
flicted with a stone. The stains on this 
one evidently came from the wounds 
after Leavitt was killed, or when the 
fatal blow was dealt. I cannot imagine 
what kind of weapon was used.” 

“Are there any other injuries?” Bad- 
ger inquired. 

“T think not. I have found none.” 

“He must have been quickly killed.” 

“Almost instantly.” 

“What's his horse doing there?” Bad- 
ger glanced at the animal, also at the 
hose stretched along the ground, and 
then at the nozzle near Leavitt’s feet. 
“She appears to have locked the drag 
against a tree.” 

“Exactly.” 
“She 


Elder 
Luscomb 


Doctor 
there when 


arose, 


and 


was 


Seth Morley discovered the body. 
They heard her whinny, and suspected 
something was wrong. I think, Dave, 
in view of Candor’s absence, and the 
fact that no one has seen him since, 
ne must have committed the crime. 
There is no evidence or testimony in- 
volving another.” 

Sheriff Badger did not reply. He 
was gazing at the torn sod, and at two 
holes in the ground a few feet away, 
where the horse evidently had been 
standing while Leavitt sprayed the 
trees near by. Badger appeared, in 
fact, to have no more to offer in Ned 
Candor’s defense than Seth Morley had. 

Gideon Luscomb was quick to ob- 
serve this fact and to take advantage of 
it. He did not detect a more subtle 
gleam in the sheriff's narrowed eyes. 
He did not see that the throng in the 
orchard was increasing, that many of 
Candor’s friends were pressing nearer, 
gazing darkly at him, with threatening 
frowns and ominous mutterings, as if 
the conviction had rapidly spread that 
he was the chief cause of Candor’s in- 
crimination. He had seen an expres- 
sion in Mary Leaviit’s eyes, neverthe- 
less, that could not be mistaken, that 
aroused the worst streak in his vindic- 
tive and vengeful nature, and made 
hin. doubly determined to fix this mur- 
der on the man he knew she loved. 

“You're right, Doctor Elder, and no 
sane man will doubt it,’ he declared, 
when the sheriff appeared nonplussed 
by the irrefutable evidence. “Only 
Candor is known to have been here. 
Who else could have killed this man? 
Where has he gone? He must have 
heard of the crime by this time,” he 
argued. “Why doesn’t he come here 
and clear himself? There is only one 
reason. He is guilty, of course, and 
fears the penalty. It’s a hundred to 
one that he has fled and——” 

“You’re a liar, Luscomb!” shouted 
one of Candor’s friends. “It you dare 
to say ‘ 
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“I know what I’m saying, Benner.” 
Luscomb swung round with a quick 
scowl and glared at him. “Don’t you 
butt in, or think you can awe and si- 
lence me with your threatening looks. 
I don’t fear one or all of you,” he cried 
defiantly. “I know I’m right. There’s 
nothing to this but Candor. Who else 
could have done it? Who else had any 
motive? Who else x 

“Stop a moment!” Sheriff Badger 
strode nearer to him. “It strikes me, 
Luscomb, that you’re infernally eager 
to fix this crime upon Candor. What’s 
your own motive, now that you're 
speaking of motives, and what have you 
up your sleeve?” 

“That’s right, sheriff!” cried a man 
in the crowd. “Hand it to him.” 

“I have nothing up my sleeve, Bad- 
ger, and you ought to know it,” Lus- 
comb sharply retorted. “Zeke Leavitt 
was a friend of mine, a neighbor, and 
I want his assassin convicted and pun- 
ished. That’s my only motive. He 
would have done no less for me. If 
you think ial 

“Never mind what I think,” Badger 
cut in sternly. ‘You heard the alterca- 
tion. What was the cause of it? What 
was the fight about?” 

“It was about that girl, Mary 
Leavitt,” said Luscomb, pointing to her. 
“Candor wants to marry her, as near 
as I can tell, and Zeke wouldn’t con- 
sent or even consider it. Candor 
threatened to kill him unless he re- 
lented. I heard him, Badger, and I 
know he meant it.” 

“Go on!” said the sheriff. 
thing more?” 

“I twice heard him threaten to take 
Leavitt’s life,” Luscomb forcibly as- 
serted. “But that didn’t frighten Zeke. 
He wasn’t a man to be bullied. He or- 
dered Candor to get out of the orchard. 
He told him he wasn’t a fit man for the 
girl, that he couldn’t have her, that she 
loved another and ig 

“You stop right there, Mr. Lus- 


“Any- 
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comb ; you’re lying out of whole cloth,” 
Mary Leavitt, unable to restrain her- 
self, darted out from the crowd and 
confronted him. She was very pale, 
but there was no sign of fear in her 
flashing eyes, and her voice rang with 
passionate indignation. “You listen to 
me, Mr. Sheriff, if you want to know 
the truth, and what that man has tp 
his sleeve. Til tell you.” 

“Go ahead,” said Badger. 
precisely what I want.” 

“He is capable of any knavery,” 
Mary told him, with a look of scorn 
from which Luscomb shrank for an 
instant. “He conspired with my uncle 
to force me to marry him. He offered 
a price for my hand, if it could be had 
through coercion. I heard them talk- 
ing about it. My aunt will coroborate 
me. And now, my uncle being dead 
and coercion impossible, Mr. Sheriff, 
that treacherous knave is seeking venge- 
ful satisfaction by trying to place this 
murder on the man [I love, a man whose 
shoes he is not fit to lace, who would 
do no man a wrong or flee in fear from 
any one. Ned Candor——” 

Mciry Leavitt stopped. Her 
was drowned by a sudden swelling roar 
from her excited hearers. So intent 
were all upon her bitter arraignment of 
Luscomb, that not one among them 
had seen another approaching—until 
Ned Candor himself, a stalwart, attrac- 
tive man of twenty-five, quickly forced 
his way through the throng and _ has- 
tened to join the agitated girl. 

“Oh, Ned—Ned!” She greeted him 
with a scream of surprise, a cry of re- 
lief, and rushed itno his outstretched 
arms. ‘Thank Heaven you _ have 
come!” 

“I came as soon as I heard of it,” 
Candor hurriedly told her. “Don't 
fear. I know nothing about it,” he 
assured her. “I heard what you said, 
Molly. God bless you! But I’m right 
here, now, to speak for myself.” 

Gideon Luscomb drew back, scowl- 


“That’s 


voice 
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ing darkly, and the florid hue began 
to fade from his sinister face. 


III. 


Sheriff Badger’s grave countenance 
underwent no great change. He drew 
up a little and turned to the constable. 

“See what he has to say for himself, 
Rudd,” he commanded quietly. “I 
don’t care to question him.” 

Constable Rudd looked surprised. 
He wondered what the sheriff had dis- 
covered, that he had failed to detect. 
For a moment he glanced after him; 
then Badger turned and began again 
to inspect the dead man’s wounds and 
the evidence mentioned. 

“Well, Candor, what do you know 
about this?” he asked brusquely. 

“I know nothing about it, constable,” 
Candor said quickly. “I heard of it 


only a few minutes ago.” 
“You must know something about 
it,” Rudd told him sharply. “You were 


heard disputing with Leavitt. There 
are spots of dry spray on your hat and 
coat, moreover, which proves that you 
were here.” He pointed to them and 
came nearer. “You better tell the truth 
and hide nothing,” he sternly advised. 
“Denials won’t serve you.” 

“’’m not here to deny any true 
charge against me.” Candor’s fine face 
took on a momentary frown. “The 
truth cannot harm me, Rudd, whatever 
you think. I admit that I was here. I 
was talking with Leavitt about four 
o'clock.” 

“Fighting with him, weren’t you?” 
questioned the constable curtly. 

“We had words, very bitter words, 
but no blows were struck,” Candor 
said more calmly. “I haven’t the slight- 
est idea who killed him. He was all 
tight when I left him.” 

“The evidence points very strongly 
to the contrary,” Rudd declared in his 
brusque, aggressive manner. “What 
were you fighting about? Didn't you 
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threaten Leavitt and say you would kill 
him?” 

“Not exactly. I felt enough like it, 
and I certainly threatened him,” Can- 
dor admitted. “But I did not lay a 
finger on him, nor he on me.” 

“What did occur, then? 
_ 

“All I can state may be quickly told.” 
Candor drew up a little and glanced 
at the listening girl. “I am in love with 
Mary Leavitt. We are going to be 
married soon. She told me a few days 
ago, however, that Zeke Leavitt, her 
uncle and guardian, was bent upon 
forcing her to marry Gid Luscomb, and 
that Luscomb had bribed him to do 
so 


Out with 


“The girl has told us that,’ Rudd 
said impatiently. “Come to the point.” 
“It won’t take long,” Candor told 
him, “I came here to-day and accused 
Leavitt of his perfidy. He had for- 
bidden my coming here. He ordered 
me out of the orchard. He was using 
his sprayer and threatened to turn it 
on me unless I left at once. I told 
him I would break his head if he did, 
and we both became very angry. These 
few drops of spray, however, fell on 
me by chance,” he explained. 
“Well, what followed?” 
the constable. 
“Very little followed, Rudd, as far as 
I was concerned,” Candor replied a bit 
curtly. “I told Leavitt that I would 
marry Molly in spite of him. I threat- 
ened to have her elope with me unless 
he broke his infamous contract with 
Luscomb. We disputed angrily for a 
time, and then I left him. He was re- 
suming his work when I departed. 
That’s all I can tell you. I don’t know 
wh:zt followed, or who killed him.” 
“All you can tell me, eh?’ Rudd 
frowned incredulously. ‘‘That’s a very 
improbable story, Candor, in view of all 
the evidence and circumstances.” 
“That’s the truth,” Candor firmly in- 
sisted. 


demanded 
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“Where have you been since leaving 
Leavitt ?” 

“Out in the woods. I was a bit upset 
by our angry interview and wanted to 
think it over,” Candor explained. “I 
was returning when I was told of the 
murder, and I came here at once to set 
myself right.” 

“You  haven’t succeeded,” Rudd 
bluntly informed him. “Leavitt was 
murdered. ‘There’s no question about 
that. You are the only person known 
to have been here. In view of that fact, 
and what is known to have occurred 
here, Candor, I have no alternative but 
to hold you in custody pending further 
investigations. You are under arrest.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!’ Molly uttered 
a cry of dismay. She saw a leer of 
malicious satisfaction on Luscomb’s 
white face, and then she saw the sheriff 
approaching. He had a lens in his hand 
and had been looking at Leavitt’s horse. 
“Oh, Mr. Sheriff, can’t something be 
done?” she cried, starting to meet him. 
“Can’t you - 

“What can he do?” Luscomb asked 
with a sneer, intercepting her. “The 
evidence speaks for itself. As the con- 
stable says, there’s nothing to it but 
that Candor i 

“You lie!” Candor sprang toward 
him, white with sudden passion. “You 
know you lie! Take it back, you cur, 
or I'll ‘is 

“Stop right there!” Sheriff Badger 
strode between them and thrust Lus- 
comb aside. “No more of that stuff. 
We’ve had enough of violence,” he 
said sternly. “I don’t think I would 
much blame him, Luscomb, if he were 
to wring your treacherous neck. But 
retribution never fails to claim her 
own,” he added more gravely. “You'll 
probably get your punishment sooner 
or later, as Zeke Leavitt has received 
his.” 

“What do you 
You’ve got nothing on me. 


mean by that? 
I’ve told 
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only the truth. There’s nothing to it 
but os 

“There’s more to it, Luscomb, very 
much more to it than you suppose.” 
Badger interrupted him, disdainfully, 
and waved him aside. “Come here, my 
girl, and we'll see what can be done.” 
He turned to Molly, placing his hand 
on her arm, and drew her nearer to 
the lifeless man on the ground. 

“Oh, Mr. Sheriff——” 

“Wait.” Badger checked her gently, 
gazing at her with a singular, quiz- 
zical expression for which she could 
not account, and which only increased 
the interest and excitement of the star- 
ing crowd. “Listen to me, Molly,” he 
said. “Zeke’s horse is blind in her left 
eye, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Molly, with wonder- 
ing gaze at him. 

“T thought so. That’s why she hap- 
pened to lock that left wheel against 
the tree.” 

“It was caused by a blow, Mr. 
Sheriff, which Uncle Zeke dealt her 
with a cart stake years ago,” Molly ex- 
plained. 

“T think I remember something 
about it,” Badger told her. “Retribu- 
tion, though always inevitable, often is 
deferred for many years. But it’s not 
for me to pass judgment upon him. 
He has paid the price.” 

“T—I don’t understand you,” Molly 
faltered. 

“T’ll explain.” Badger turned to Ned 
Candor and pointed to the torn sod and 
the two holes in the ground some six 
feet from Leavitt’s body. ‘Was the 
horse standing there, Candor, when you 
left Leavitt resuming his work?” 

“Yes, sir, she was,” Candor said 
quickly. “And Leavitt was standing 
nearly where he lies.” 

“Exactly.” Badger glanced at the 
body. “I have often seen him using 
his sprayer. Here is the weapon, Doc- 
tor Elder, with which the bruise on his 
right temple was inflicted.” He picked 
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up the long nozzle of the hose. “Here 
are a few particles of skin from the 
abrasion it caused. I discovered them 
with my lens while the constable ques- 
tioned Candor.” 

“Goodness!” Doctor Elder  ex- 
claimed, with a puzzled expression. 
“But that doesn’t account for the crime, 
If Candor struck him with it “ 

“He didn’t,” interrupted the sheriff 
tersely. “Zeke Leavitt struck himself 
with it.” 

“Struck himself!” Elder gasped. 
“Absurd! He couldn’t have killed 
himself with it. What are you driving 
at? I don’t understand you.” 

“T’ll explain.” Sheriff Badger smiled 
faintly. “I have, as I said, often seen 
him using the sprayer. The solid 
stream from the hose does not break 
into spray till about twenty feet from 
the nozzle. Look there!” he cried, 
pointing. “Notice the marks on top of 
the hedge, where the spray settled and 
has dried? Observe, too, that the 
trolley wire of the car line is just be- 
yond it, some twenty feet away; also 
that it is white with the lead solution. 
The solid stream struck it. As you 
know, Elder, a stream of water is a 
very good conductor of electricity.” 

“Oh, by thunder!” The coroner 
uttered a cry and threw up his hands. 

“You now see the point.” Badger 
smiled again. “Standing on the ground 
with the nozzle in his hand, Leavitt 
short-circuited the powerful current, 
nearly sufficient to electrocute a man, 
and the full force of the current came 
down the stream and threw the iron 
nozzle against his head. The violence 
of the blow stunned him. He dropped 
the hose and fell to the ground.” 


“Surely—surely!” Doctor Elder 
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cried as if elated. “There isn’t a doubt 
of it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sheriff!’ Molly Leavitt 
was breaking into tears and sobbing like 
a child. 

“Wait.” Badger pointed to the 
ground. “Those faint wheel tracks 
show which way the startled horse 
turned. Her blind eye, of which he was 
the brutal cause, was toward the pros- 
trate man, She did not see him when 
turning, and her steel-shod hoof was 
planted squarely on his head, breaking 
his skull and causing the singular 
wounds we discovered, I found specks 
of dirt in them with my lens. That’s 
how Zeke Leavitt was killed. That's 
how a 

No more that the sheriff said could 
be heard. It was drowned by the 
shouts and exultant cheers of the ex- 
cited crowd. Gideon Luscomb glanced 
toward the gap in the wall. He hesi- 
tated for an instant, then turned and 
fled through the orchard. A score of 
men started after him. 

Sheriff Badger stepped out and held 
up his hands, 

“Don’t do it,” he cried. 
go. Retribution is sure. It will fall 
upon him in time—as surely as it has 
fallen on this man.” 

“Oh—oh, Mr. Sheriff!” 

Sheriff Badger turned, smiling 
gravely, and put his arm around the 
grateful girl. She could not speak for 
sobs and tears. 

“Don't feel so,” he said gently, and 
there was a suspicious moisture in his 
own kindly eyes. “That’s what I’m 
here for. Look at Candor; he’s wait- 
ing for you.” He held out his hand to 
him. “You’re all right, Ned. I am 
glad I could do it for you.” 


“Let him 
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THE DEADLY GROOVE 


HE light of the green-shaded 
reading lamp emphasized the 
fineness of Sergeant Ryan’s 
features as he sat in his favor- 
ite chair, perusing his evening news- 
paper. Although only in his forty- 
eighth year, the sergeant’s hair was 
almost white, while his eyebrows were 
as jet black as a raven’s wing. The ef- 
fect was striking, for it gave him some- 
thing of the dignity of one of those 
picturesque old personalities oi colonial 


days who disported themselves in pow- 
dered wigs. 
The sergeant laid aside his paper and 


glanced at the clock. The hands indi- 
cated twelve-thirty. He raised himself 
from his chair with a weary gesture, 
drawing himself up to his full height, 
which was well above the average. He 
stood all of six feet two in his stock- 
ings. 

A light tap sounded on the door. 

“What is it, Job?” the sergeant in- 
quired casually. “Come in!” 

A fumbling at the handle was fol- 
lowed by the opening of the door and 
the appearance of a peculiar individual 
who seemed to be as different as possi- 
ble from Sergeant Ryan in every fea- 
ture and dimension. 

The newcomer was short and thick- 
set, with a rather small head that was 
mostly face, set upon a powerful, bull- 
like neck. Surmounting a broad, bat- 
tle-scarred countenance, and a low, 
wrinkled forehead, was a crop of up- 


standing, wiry, iron-gray hair, through 
which the man had a nervous habit of 
constantly passing his thick, stubby fin- 
gers. When he spoke in reply to Ser- 
geant Ryan’s sharp glance of inquiry, 
it was with a marked English cockney 
accent. 

“There’s a lidy insists on seeing you, 
guv'nor,” he announced. ‘What shall 
I tell ’er?” 

A shrewd twinkle lit up the sergeant’s 
features. His blue-gray eyes had a 
wonderfully magnetic quality. They 
seemed to vivify his whole countenance. 
‘What did you tell her, Job?” he asked. 

“I—why, I told ’er you was jist going 
to bed and wasn’t to be disturbed on 
no account,” said Job. 

“Did she say what she wanted :”’ Ser- 
geant Ryan pursued. 

“Well, guv’nor, she said it was a life- 
and-death matter, and she jist ‘ad to see 
you, sir.” 

“What sort of person is she, Job?” 
the sergeant next inquired. 

“Oh, an elderly, respectable sort of 
female. She’s kind of rimmy and red 
about the eyes, and looks to be in a 
lot of trouble.” 

Sergeant Ryan deliberated for a mo- 
ment. His eyes swept the arrangement 
of the study which he used as his li- 
brary, smoking room, and also for his 
consultations. Everything was in good 
order, from the array of books on the 
shelves which lined the walls, right up 
to the ceiling on two sides of the room, 
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to the collection of knickknacks on the 
mantelpiece, an assortment of queer 
curios from many climes and localities. 

“All right, Job. I’ll see her—here,” 
he decided finally. 

Job Larkin, Sergeant Ryan’s man- 
servant, handy man, factotum, and 
sometimes assistant on his cases, went 
out of the room with a peculiar side- 
wise gait approximating that of a crab, 
a puzzled expression on his blank coun- 
tenance. Larkin had once been given 
up by the prison authorities as a hope- 
lessly unregenerate criminal. Scien- 
tific gentlemen who had examined the 
formation of his head had set him up 
as a horrible example of the born of- 
fender. He was in and out of jail all 
the time, fighting the forces of the law 
constantly, bitterly, unrelentingly. 

One night, two detectives who had 
arrested Larkin on suspicion of com- 
plicity in a particularly daring robbery, 
were adopting a rather rough type of 
third degree with their prisoner. 

It was at this crisis in Job Larkin’s 
life that Sergeant Ryan came upon the 
scene. His argument with the detec- 
tives was short and to the point. The 
sergeant’s indignantly blazing eyes and 
his vehement denunciation of such de- 
tective methods struck home, and the 
abashed sleuths were persuaded to de- 
sist from their treatment of the unfor- 
tunate Larkin. 

No one ever knew what was said in 
the heart-to-heart talk that Sergeant 
Ryan held with the man, but from that 
moment Job Larkin was the faithful 
slave and worshiper of the sergeant, 
ready to do his bidding at any hour of 
the day or night, to go anywhere, to 
face any danger, to fight any foe, no 
matter how formidable or what the 
odds. 

When Sergeant Ryan withdrew from 
service on the force in order to be able 
to pursue the detective profession un- 
hampered by the restrictions and disci- 
pline which connection with the police 
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department necessarily involves, he em- 
ployed Larkin as his man for odd jobs, 
and found him faithful and conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties. 

A few moments after Job had made 
his crablike exit from the sergeant’s 
study, he returned, ushering in a middle- 
aged woman whose face showed unmis- 
takable signs of recent weeping. 

Sergeant Ryan came forward with 
a courteous word of greeting on his 
lips and motioned her to a chair facing 
his own. Then he made a sign for 
Larkin to withdraw. His manner 
seemed to have a soothing effect on his 
visitor, such was the power of his per- 
sonality. All sorts of persons came to 
Sergeant Ryan for help and advice— 
poor persons in trouble, high police offi- 
cials who valued and appreciated his 
unusual abilities in the detective line, 
well-to-do men and women who had 
some legitimate piece of business re- 
quiring expert investigation. Sergeant 
Ryan would never undertake anything 
that was of a shady nature, no matter 
what the financial inducement, and was 
as ready to assist a poor neighbor who 
—as likely as not—would be unable 
to pay him even a small fee, as the 
wealthy patron whose check for services 
would run into thousands when the case 
was completed. They all consulted 
Sergeant Ryan in his little study in the 
old-fashioned, brownstone house in the 
Eighties on the far East Side, with the 
East River only a few yards away. 

As soon as his visitor was settled in . 
her chair, the sergeant proceeded with 
his customary tact to encourage her to 
state her case clearly and briefly. 

“T can see that you are in trouble, 
madam,” he said in a quiet, sympathetic 
tone. “I shall be glad to help you all 
I can. Now, just sit quietly for a 
moment and collect your thoughts. 
Then tell me as simply as you can what 
has happened and in what way I can 
serve you.” 

The woman obeyed. As she sat there 
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the sergeant took in the details of her 
dress and of her personal appearance. 
She was—as has already been noted— 
middle-aged. Her hands were those of 
one who has done much rough work, 
and her simple black cloth suit, well 
worn in spots and of unfashionable 
style, suggested hér place in life as that 
of the housekeeper or the wife of a 
workman of the poorer class. 

When she spoke, her voice and lan- 
guage carried out the impression cre- 
ated by her appearance. “You see, ser- 
geant,” she said, “it’s a terrible thing, 
but my husband is accused of murder, 
and I know he isn’t guilty. And he 
says to me, he says, ‘If there’s one man 
in town,’ he says, ‘that can get me out 
of this, it’s Sergeant Ryan. Go and 
see him, Molly, even though you don’t 
get there till two in the morning——’ ” 

The sergeant smiled. He was used 
to dealing with garrulous femininity. 
“Yes, madam,” he interrupted in his 
kindliest tones; “but please keep to 
your story. That’s most important at 
present. If I’m to help you, I must get 
at the facts quickly. Now, go ahead. 
Just tell what actually happened. Never 
mind about anything else! Begin with 
your name!” And the sergeant took up 
a pencil and prepared to make notes on 
a writing tablet on the table beside him. 

Thus admonished, the woman re- 
sumed her story. ‘‘Freeman’s the name, 
sir. I’m Mrs. Mary Freeman, and my 
husband’s name is George.” 

“Humph. Same as mine.” 
sergeant pleasantly. “Go on.” 
a brief note in his pad. 

“We're employed by Mr. Aubrey 
Shappard to look after his house.” 

Sergeant Ryan, nodding to the 
woman to continue speaking, swung a 
revolving bookcase near at hand and 
picked out a volume of “Who’s Who.” 

“Mr. Shappard is a very quiet old 
gentleman, sir. Doesn’t go out much; 
keeps to his room a good deal. He’s 
retired from business and not very 


said the 
He made 
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robust in health, although there don’t 
seem to be anything particular the mat- 
ter with him.” 

The sergeant made a note on his tab- 
jet. “I have him here,” he said, refer- 
ring to the volume before him. “Au- 
brey Simpson Shappard, born in 1865, 
numismatist, author of several articles 
on coins and coinages. Humph. Noth- 
ing much here. Go on with your story.” 

“The house where Mr. Shappard 
lived, sir, is over on the West Side—in 
what they call the Chelsea section.” 

Sergeant Ryan nodded understand- 
ingly. “The address is here,” he re- 
marked, glancing again at the thick, red 
volume beside him, and quoting an ad- 
dress on West Twenty-fifth Street. 

“Yes, sir, that’s it,” said Mrs. Free- 
man. “That’s it. Well, he lived all 
alone with just me and me husband to 
keep house and take care of things for 
him, Every night at eleven I was to 
take him a glass of malted milk to help 
him sleep. He kept a good deal to the 
suite on the second floor. He was 
kinda nervous and afraid of burglars, 
and he always locked himself in and 
had the windows shuttered and fastened 
at night.” 

“Even in warm weather?” the ser- 
geant interposed. 

“Except when it was very warm,” 
Mrs. Freeman replied. “Then he'd 
have the windows open, and leave the 
shutters just about an inch apart, but 
fastened inside.” 

Sergeant Ryan made another note 
and nodded for his visitor to continue. 

“I went in last night as usual,” she 
went on, “and saw Mr. Shappard, and 
left the malted milk for him. He was 
reading and seemed kind of thinking 
deep; but he was all right. After I 
went out I straightened things a bit and 
heard him moving around and playing 
the phonograph. Then things were 
quiet, and I went to bed and slept.” 

“You heard nothing unusual in the 
night ?” 
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The woman shook her head emphat- 
ically. “Not a sound.” 

“You say you slept. Are you a sound 
sleeper ?” 
-Y 6s, 
sound.” 

“Well, tell me the rest.” 

“In the morning,” Mrs. Freeman re- 
sumed her narrative, “I got up and pre- 
pared breakfast. My husband was also 
around and attending to his duties. Mr. 
Shappard didn’t come down. I went up 
to his rooms—the suite on the second 
floor, as I told you, sir—and knocked. 
There was no answer. I concluded that 
he had sat up late, and I came away, 
thinking he ought not to be disturbed 
in his sleep,” 

“You knocked loud?” the detective 
inquired. 

“Loud enough to be heard inside the 
room, but not extra loud. I didn’t want 
to wake Mr. Shappard if he was asleep.” 

“What then?” Sergeant Ryan asked. 

“I went downstairs again. At eleven 
o’clock Mr. Lowther called.” 

“Who is Mr. Lowther ?” the detective 
inquired, poising his pencil and noting 
the name. 

“Oh, Mr. Lowther, sir, he’s a very 
fine gentleman that is associated with 
some society that collects coins. The 
society of some kind of research or 
other.” 

“Probably numismatic research,” said 
Sergeant Ryan. 

“Yes, sir, that’s it,” agreed Mrs. 
Freeman. “Well, this Mr. Freeman is 
what they call the curator of the society, 
and he and Mr. Shappard used to have 
long talks together about coins. Mr. 
Lowther came to see him quite often, 
and seemed very much interested in 
his collection.” 

“Was it very valuable ?’ 
sergeant. 

“Why, I believe it was,” Mrs. Free- 
man told him. “He kept all his coins 
ina room adjoining his bedroom. They 
were in glass-covered cases, but at night 


indeed, sir. I sleep very 


, 
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he had a sheet-metal protection over the 
glass—a thing that fastened on with a 
padlock.” 

Sergeant Ryan made another note, 
and the woman continued her story. 

“When he heard that Mr. Shappard 
hadn’t come down, Mr. Lowther in- 
sisted on going up and having the door 
broken in, if there was no answer to 
our knocks. We went up. Mr. 
Lowther knocked. My husband 
knocked. We banged and pounded on 
the door and called out Mr. Shappard’s 
name. Then Mr. Lowther told my hus- 
band to bring a chisel from his tool 
chest and pry the door open. He did 
so, and, when we got inside, we found 
Mr. Shappard lying in his chair, dead. 
All the gas jets in the room were lit, 
and yet, when the doctor examined him, 
he said he had been asphyxiated by 
gas.” 

“But how did they come to put the 
blame on your husband, Mrs. Free- 
man?” the sergeant asked sympathet- 
ically. 

“Why, George likes to experiment 
with chemicals, and he has a little la- 
boratory of his own at the top of the 
house where he makes gases and per- 
forms experiments of his own, but he 
didn’t do it, Sergeant Ryan, I swear he 
didn’t do it. They’ve found a piece of 
pipe and a nozzle which they say he 
ran through the keyhole so as ‘to force 
the poison gas into the room.” 

Sergeant Ryan looked thoughtful. 
His keen, blue-gray eyes scanned the 
woman before him appraisingly. Was 
she telling the truth? Was she acting 
a part to shield her husband ? 

“Tell me, Mrs. Freeman, did you hear 
any sound of your husband moving 
around in the night?” 

“No, sir, I swear I didn’t,” she re- 
plied, clasping her hands before her. 

“Do you occupy the same room?” 

“Yes; there’s two beds within a few 
feet of one another.” 

“But you say you slept soundly,” the 
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sergeant persisted. “Is it not possible 
that your husband may have got up in 
the night, gone outside, and come back 
again without waking you up?” 

The woman hung her head for a mo- 
ment as the possibility of what the de- 
tective had suggested forced itself on 
her mind. ‘“Why—why, yes, sergeant, 
it’s possible, but if you knew George as 
I do, you’d never believe it of him.” 

“Was there any motive for such an 
act on your husband’s part?’ Sergeant 
Ryan inquired. 

“He was to get a little legacy under 
Mr. Shappard’s will. That and the fact 
of the chemical experiments makes the 
case look bad for George, but you’ll help 
to clear him, won’t you, Sergeant Ryan? 
You can find out things that no one 
else can. George says——” 

The detective arose, towering over 
the form of his visitor, and held up a 
hand in protest. ‘Now, Mrs. Freeman, 
there’s no time to be throwing bou- 
quets. I'll go with you and see what 
I can find out. Where’s George now?” 

“He’s in a cell in the precinct station 
house,” Mrs. Freeman replied. 

Sergeant Ryan went to the door of 
his study, opened it, and called softly: 
“Job!” 

As if by magic, the stocky ex-convict 
appeared on the landing below him. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Job—a taxi! Quick!” 


II. 


The house in which Aubrey Shap- 
pard, the elderly numismatist, had lived, 
stood back a little way from the street. 
Like many old New York houses of 
a past generation, its builder had fancied 
the idea of a front garden with a lawn 
and trees as a suitable setting for the 
entrance to his abode. 

Outside this house the taxi bearing 
Sergeant Ryan and Mrs. Freeman drew 
up at the curb, and the former, alight- 
ing, assisted the woman out onto the 
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sidewalk. As he proceeded up the 
macadamized walk, the sergeant noted 
that there were no lights on the second 
floor—the scene of the supposed crime 
—and that the third or top story was 
also in darkness. The only lights that 
showed were on the ground floor. As 
he mounted the flight of steps leading to 
the entrance, a uniformed patrolman 
stepped out of the vestibule and con- 
fronted him. 

The light shining from inside threw 
a dim radiance on the sergeant’s com- 
manding figure. The policeman recog- 
nized him and, with a pleasant “How 
do, sergeant,” stood aside for him to 
pass with his companion. The front 
door was opened with Mrs, Freeman’s 
latchkey, and the detective went into the 
hall. 

From the parlor to his left came the 
sound of voices, and, entering, he found 
a smail group of men assembled. Mrs. 
Freeman now made her way forward 
and presented her companion to the 
company. The first man to be intro- 
duced was Mr. Lowther, the coin ex- 
pert with whom the dead man had been 
on unusually friendly terms. He was 
a small, keen-eyed person with a great 
shock of wavy gray hair that made his 


‘head look almost twice its normal size. 


His face was pale, and he moved his 
hands nervously all the time. 

“This has been a great shock to meé, 
Sergeant Ryan, a great shock,” he said 
as he shook hands. ‘My dear friend 
—done to death in his own home! It 
has unnerved me completely.” 

The next person to be introduced was 
a young man whose aspect was rather 
that of one inclined to sporting life. 
This was the nephew and next of kin 
of the dead man, Lawrence Farwell. 

“Yes, it’s too bad about poor old Un- 
cle George,” he remarked rather non- 
chalantly, as though, in point of fact, 
the demise of his relative mattered lit- 
tle or nothing to him, unless it might be 
some financial advantage under the will. 
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“That’s the worst of leaving legacies to 
servants,” he added, but, noting Mrs. 
Freeman’s gasp of pain at his thought- 
less speech, he quickly apologized: 
“Oh, I’m sorry, Mrs. Freeman, I didn’t 
mean that. I—I Please forgive 
me, will you? I wasn’t thinking what 
I was saying.” 

The other men in the room were 
Miles Pilkington, the lawyer of the 
estate, and a headquarters detective 
named Langham. They were duly made 
acquainted with Sergeant Ryan. 

“Do you want to see the room where 
Mr. Shappard was found, sergeant?” 
the headquarters man inquired cour- 
teously. “We have the manservant, 
Freeman, under arrest. The case 
against him looks pretty black,” he 
added, for Mrs. Freeman had now gone 
out of the room. 

“Yes,” Sergeant Ryan assented. “I’d 
like to see how things look. I under- 
stand from Mrs. Freeman that you be- 
lieve Freeman inserted a_ nozzle 
through the keyhole and thus introduced 
a deadly poison gas which asphyxiated 
Mr. Shappard as he sat in his chair?” 

“Exactly,” Langham declared; “and 
a mean, cowardly way of killing a man 
who'd been a good friend to him and 
was going to be a still better one when 
he'd passed away. We’ve found the 
jar containing the gas—phosgene, they 
call it—in Freeman’s private laboratory, 
and the pipe and the nozzle. The room 
was all locked up, and the illuminating 
gas was all turned on and lit, so noth- 
ing could have come through the gas 
jets 

The party ascended the stairs, led by 
Langham, with Sergeant Ryan next, 
and young Farwell, Pilkington, and 
Lowther following in the order named. 

Langham entered and lit the gas, 
throwing a flood of yellow illumination 
over the room. The place was charac- 
teristic of the eccentric old coin col- 
lector. Books and papers in disorder 
lay across the table, as he had thrown 
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them after reading them. The desk at 
which he did his writing was also a 
litter of confusion. A number of rec- 
ords lay on the floor beside the phono- 
graph, apparently just as he had 
dropped them after playing them, being 
too careless or too indolent to put them 
away again. 

Sergeant Ryan stepped into the room 
and took in everything with the scrutiny 
of his keen eyes. Then he turned to 
the men who accompanied him. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, if there is no objection, I should 
like to make a thorough examination of 
this room,” he announced, “an exami- 
nation conducted in my own way. I 
presume there is no objection, Lang- 
ham?” 

“None at all, sergeant,” agreed the 
headquarters man; “but I think your 
findings will bear me out and confirm 
Freeman’s guilt. I’m sorry for his 
wife, but, hang it, the case against him 
is dead sure!” 

Mr. Lowther, who had been fidget- 
ing nervously throughout, now spoke. 
“Why, certainly, sergeant. By all 
means make your examination. I’m ter- 
ribly unstrung by the horrible affair. 
I'll have a nervous breakdown when it’s 
all over, I’m afraid. Mr. Shappard was 
my dearest friend.” 

The little man was manifestly upset, 
and his great shock of hair bobbed about 
as he spoke, while his thin, nervous 
hands twined and intertwined all the 
time. 

“We'll go downstairs. The world’ll 
have to survive even such a blow as the 
loss of Uncle George,” said young Law- 
rence Farwell unfeelingly. “Poor old 
duffer, always puttering around with old 
coins. He didn’t have much fun out of 
life.” 

“You should at least respect the pres- 
ence of death, Mr. Farwell,” said Ser- 
geant Ryan sternly, and the flippant 
nephew of the deceased subsided into 
a mortified silence at the way his ill- 
timed jesting was received. 
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Sergeant Ryan, left to himself, went 
over the room carefully. He looked 
through papers, examined marks on 
walls, furniture, and woodwork 
through a powerful magnifying glass. 
He even examined the phonograph, 
peering inside the sound box and look- 
ing at every record in the cabinet. He 
paid particular attention to the record 
that lay on the turn table, the last one, 
presumably, that the old coin collector 
had played, prior to his death. 

After completing his investigation of 
the sitting room he turned his attention 
to the adjoining bedroom and the third 
room of the suite, that in which the 
famous collection of coins was kept. 
He found the cases in the latter locked 
and covered over—as described by Mrs. 
Freeman—with a _ sheet-metal casing 
that was secured in place by padlocks. 
The room appeared undisturbed. Ser- 
geant Ryan, after a cursory inspection, 
returned to the sitting room and, going 
to the door, put his head out into the 
passage. 

“Langham!” he called softly. 

The headquarters man responded al- 
most immediately. 

“Yes, sergeant.” 

“Come up, will you?” said Sergeant 
Ryan. 

Presently Langham appeared at the 
head of the stairs, a look of inquiry on 
his rather heavy countenance. 

“Have these coin cases been exam- 
ined?” Ryan inquired, when the other 
detective had entered the room. “Have 
any of the coins been taken ?” 

“T believe not, sergeant,” Langham 
replied. “Mr. Lowther examined the 
collection and checked it over with Mr. 
Shappard’s catalogues this afternoon. 
He found everything on hand and in 
place. Nothing had been disturbed. 
The motive for the crime was not rob- 
bery, sergeant.” 

“What, then, was it?” Sergeant Ryan 
asked. 

“To inherit money which it was well 


known Mr. Shappard was going to 
leave.” 

“Have you seen this man Freeman?” 
was the sergeant’s next query. ‘‘What 
sort of fellow is he? How do you size 
him up?” 

“He’s what I’d call a scientific bug,” 
said Langham. “He’s all gone on ex- 
perimenting with test tubes and tanks 
and jars of chemicals. My personal 
opinion is that he wanted the money 
to keep on with these experiments and 
devote all his time to them, and that the 
thing sort of turned his head and be- 
came such an obsession with him that 
he committed this crime to carry out his 
ambitions.” 

“T’d like to look over the coins,” said 
Sergeant Ryan. ‘Who has the keys to 
these cases ?” 

“Mr. Lowther has them.” 

“Has he gone yet?” 

“No; he’s still downstairs, sergeant.” 

“Let’s have him up, then.” 

In response to Langham’s summons, 
Mr. Lowther reappeared. His appear- 
ance still betokened extreme nervous 
ness and mental strain. He produced 
a ring of keys from his pocket and, 
opening one of the padlocks, removed 
the metal covering and revealed a col 
lection of coins arranged in the glass 
case underneath. As he did so, his 
nervousness seemed to vanish, and his 
eyes took in the contents of the case 
with a connoisseur’s interest. 

“There, sergeant,” he said. “Aren't 
they magnificent? As fine a collection 
as any private individual in the cout 
try ever had!” 

“Nothing has been taken, Mr. Low 
ther?” Sergeant Ryan asked. 

“Nothing,” Lowther assured him. 
“The collection, I am glad to say, 
untouched.” 

“And what becomes of it?” the set 
geant inquired. 

“Under Mr. Shappard’s will, it be 
comes the property of the Society for 
Numismatic Research. That has bee 
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the understanding and arrangement for 
years past. Mr. Shappard would never 
part with any of his collection during 
his life time.” 

Sergeant Ryan turned away from 
the cases. “I think I can accept your 
assurance regarding the rest of the col- 
lection. It is not necessary for me to 
examine them,” he said. “Thank you, 
Mr. Lowther. Come, Langham. I’m 
going to the station house now to see 
your prisoner.” 


Ill. 


When the sergeant entered the cell 
where George Freeman was being held 
temporarily, pending his arraignment, 
he found the accused man pacing rest- 
lessly up and down, his clenched hands 
upraised from time to time, muttered 
prayers and imprecations alternately 
pouring from his working lips. Free- 
man was many years older than his wife, 
and the sergeant detected in his face 
a touch of the fanaticism that makes 
the enthusiastic scientist stick to his 
work through all sorts of adversity and 
go to any ends in order to accomplish 
his desires. 

He studied the man in silence as he 
paced to and fro, appraising him from 
his varied knowledge of human faces 
and weighing what he saw. Sergeant 
Ryan had seen many criminals caught in 
the toils of the law, and he knew how 
different types acted in such circum- 
stances. There were certain hallmarks 
of guilt, too, which he could readily rec- 
ognize, as well as indications which, 
to the ordinary observation, might seem 
to prove guilt, but which to the trained 
faculties of such a man as Sergeant 
Ryan would be merely the reactions of 
4 soul in the throes of intense and un- 
usual emotional strain. 

Was this man a scientific fanatic, 
capable of murdering his employer in 
a cold-blooded way for the purpose of 
achieving his personal ambitions? Or 
was he the innocent victim of circum- 
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stantial evidence? This was what Ser- 
geant Ryan had come to learn in the 
present interview. He entered the cell 
slowly and closed the door behind him 
with quiet deliberation, Then he went 
over to the cot and sat himself in a 
leisurely manner on its edge. All the 
sergeant’s motions were purposely slow. 

He next took out his pipe, filled and 
lighted it, fumbled in his pockets; then 
for the first time he spoke to the pris- 
oner. 

“Got a match?” he asked. 

Freeman stopped his pacing and 
looked in his pockets. “Oh, I forgot,” 
he said. “They took everything from 
me. J——” 

“It’s all right. I’ve got 
Thanks,” said the sergeant 
“Have a smoke?” he added. 

Freeman took the cigar which Ser- 
geant Ryan had produced from his vest 
pocket, and lighted it from the match 
which the sergeant held. His nerves 
were so shaky that he had difficulty in 
getting a light, and the sergeant almost 
had his fingers burned in the process, 
as the match was consumed pretty com- 
pletely before the cigar got going. 

The men sat together more in the 
manner of two old friends than of de- 
tective and prisoner accused of a capital 
offense. It was several minutes before 
Sergeant Ryan brought the conversation 
round to the subject of Freeman’s late 
employer, and then he inquired about 
the man’s habits and mode of life and 
interests rather than about the crime. 
Under the influence of this subtle 
method of cross-examination Freeman 
began to talk readily and easily ; the to- 
bacco proved soothing to his nerves, and 
he was less distraught than when the 
detective had entered his cell. 

“Mr. Shappard was fond of music,” 
Sergeant Ryan remarked casually, after 
he had exhausted half a dozen other 
topics of conversation. “Did he play 
his phonograph much?” 

“As a rule he played it for half an 
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hour—sometimes an hour—before go- 
ing to bed.” 

“And what kind of music did he 
like?” pursued the detective. “Was he 
fond of ragtime and jazz, or did he 
like the better records?” 

Freeman thought for a moment be- 
fore replying. ‘‘As far as I know, sir,” 
he said finally, “I don’t believe Mr. 
Shappard ever owned a jazz record. I 
know he hated them. No, all his rec- 
ords were of the better kind: Grand 
opera, good singers, and what some of 
us call highbrow stuff. You under- 
stand ?” 

An expression of deep concentration 
came over Sergeant Ryan’s face at this 
announcement. “I wonder,” he said, 
half to himself, “Freeman, if you can 
explain how it happened that Mr. Shap- 
pard was playing one of these detested 
jazz records just a few minutes before 
he died!” 

Freeman’s face lighted up. ‘Why, 
that’s easily explained, sir,” he replied. 
“It was a sample record, I believe, or 
something like that. It came to the 
house from somewhere in the after- 
noon, day before yesterday. We didn’t 
know who sent it, but we took it in, 
and I presume Mr. Shappard, having it 
in the room, decided to try it and see 
what it was like. He wouldn’t buy such 
a thing; I know that for ecrtain.” 

“And you have no idea who sent the 
record ?’”’ Sergeant Ryan persisted, fix- 
ing Freeman sternly with his keen eyes. 

“No—no, sir. It had no mark or 
name to show who sent it or anything 
by which we could possibly identify it. 
Why——” 

“Did you take it in?” 

 ¥OG.° Oir,”” 

“Who brought it?” 

“A young man in uniform.” 

“Was it a regular district-messenger 
uniform?” 

Freeman hesitated uncertainly. “I— 
well, I couldn’t say, but my impression 
is that it wasn’t.” 


“What was the uniform like? Do 

you remember?” asked the detective. 
, Again Freeman paused before reply- 
ing. His brow wrinkled deeply, and a 
heavy furrow came between his eyes, as 
he concentrated his thoughts in an ef- 
fort of recollection. ‘Ah, I have it!” 
he said at last. “It was a plum-colored 
uniform, with black braid on the coat 
and along the trouser stripe. There was 
a device in gold braid on the cap, with 
some lettering, but I couldn’t make out 
distinctly what the letters were. I think 
there was an S, but I can’t be sure. I 
would judge that it was the uniform of 
some high-class store messenger.” 

“And yet,” Sergeant Ryan pointed 
out, ‘in that case there would have been 
a wagon somewhere in sight, and a store 
tag or label or box by which you could 
identify where the record came from.” 

“That’s right, too.” 

Shortly thereafter Sergeant Ryan 
took his departure. It was now very 
late, nearly three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. As he passed out he paused at the 
desk and spoke to the lieutenant on duty. 
“Have you the exhibits in the Shap- 
pard murder case, or have they gone 
down to headquarters?” he asked. 

“No,” the other replied, “they're 
here. They’ll all go down to-morrow.” 

“I'd like to see this tube and nozzle 
that Freeman is supposed to have pro- 
jected the poison gas into Mr. Free- 
man’s room with,” said Ryan. 

The lieutenant turned to one of the 
policemen. “Derry,” he directed, “show 
Sergeant Ryan the exhibits in the Shap- 
pard case.” 

Fifteen minutes later Sergeant Ryan 
stepped out of the station house, witha 
pleasant “Good night” to the lieuten- 
ant, and walked eastward until he et- 
countered a night-hawk taxi. which he 
engaged to take him to his home. _ 

He found Job Larkin waiting up 10f 
him. 

“Anything I can do, guv’nor ?” asked 
that worthy. 
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“No, thank you, Job. Nothing to- 
night,” said the sergeant. 

But Job still lingered. “Beg pardon, 
guv’nor,” he said. “None o’ my busi- 
ness, of course, but I’d like to know if 
you've ‘elped that woman who was ’ere 
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to get ‘er ’usband out o’ the trouble ’e’s 
in?” 
“Not yet, Job,” said the sergeant. 
“There’s a little more work to be done 
on the case. To-morrow I expect to lay 
hands on the person who sent a phono- 
graph record anonymously to Mr. Shap- 
pard. When I’ve got that person, I be- 
lieve I'll have the murderer. I may 
need you to help me, Job, so turn in 
and get some sleep. I’m going to set 
my alarm for seven-thirty. Good night, 
Job.” 

“Good night, guv’nor,” said Job re- 
spectfully, and moved off in the direc- 
tion of his own room. 


IV. 


Job Larkin’s short legs did a lot of 
work on the following day. Beginning 
at nine o’clock in the morning, Job was 
assigned the task of making the round 
of the various makers of uniforms and 
liveries in the city, with a written de- 
scription of the outfit worn by the man 
who had delivered the phonograph rec- 
ord at the Shappard residence. It was 
four o'clock in the afternoon before 
Job reported back to his employer that 
he had been successful in his quest. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Ryan had been 
busy gathering data on his own ac- 
count. He had visited the little labora- 
tory in the Shappard house where Free- 
man worked at his experiments ; he had 
called on the lawyer, Pilkington, and 
obtained from him a memorandum of 
the contents of the dead man’s will. 
This document left practically all the 
estate to Lawrence Farwell, the nephew 
who seemed so little concerned about 
the tragic circumstances of his uncle’s 
demise. There was a legacy of ten 


thousand dollars to the faithful serv- 
ants, George Freeman and his wife, and 
the collection of coins was willed to the 
Society for Numismatic Research, of 
which Shappard’s old friend and fellow 
coin enthusiast was curator. The ser- 
geant also made another examination by 
daylight of the room in which the body 
had been found. 

After that he spent fully an hour with 
Mr. Lowther at the office of the So- 
ciety for Numismatic Research, ques- 
tioning that gentleman closely regarding 
the habits and acquaintances of his late 
friend. The little man was a trifle more 
sedate in his manner than he had been 
the previous night, but still he mani- 
fasted considerable nervous agitation. 

Larkin’s phone message that his quest 
had been successful reached the sergeant 
about fifteen minutes after the latter’s 
return to his house from his interview 
with Lowther. 

Instructing his man to wait for him 
at the uniform maker’s place of busi- 
ness, Sergeant Ryan hurried downtown. 


V. 

The time was six o’clock, the same 
day, and the place the office of Assist- 
ant District Attorney Wentworth. At 
the request of Sergeant Ryan, Went- 
worth had ¢alled a conference of the 
various persons most deeply interested 
in the murder of the old coin collector, 
Aubrey Shappard. Every one was pres- 
ent with the exception of Lowther, and 
he was expected momentarily. 
| Seated around the conference table, 
at which Wentworth presided, were Ser- 
geant Ryan on the assistant district at- 
torney’s right; Miles Pilkington, the 
lawyer of the Shappard estate, and 
Lawrence Farwell, nephew of the de- 
ceased and chief legatee. This young 
man was now a great deal more subdued 
in his manner and no longer seemed to 
look upon the event with his habitual 
levity. On the prosecutor’s left sat De- 
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tective Langham, with his prisoner next 
to him. George Freeman had the as- 
pect of a thoroughly broken-spirited 
man. He drooped dejectedly in his 
chair and seemed thoroughly worn out 
by the ordeals of the day. It was evi- 
dent that he had been subjected to some 
rigorous cross-examination and _ third- 
degree bulldozing which had done a 
Jot to shatter his nerve. On his other 
side sat Mrs. Freeman, a hopeful smile 
on her motherly face. No matter how 
black things looked for the dispirited 
man sitting next to her, she would stand 
by him stanchly and loyally. Sergeant 
Ryan caught her gaze as she tried to 
find some ray of hope in the expres- 
sion of his face, and he smiled back 
at her encouragingly. 

At five minutes past six the door 
opened, and Mr. Lowther was ushered 
in. He apologized hurriedly for his 
tardiness, stating that business at the 
museum had detained him. 

When he was seated, Wentworth 
stated the object of the meeting. ‘This 
conference has been called, gentlemen, 
at the request of Sergeant Ryan, who 
informs me that he has unearthed some 
important evidence bearing on the mys- 
terious death of Mr. Shappard. Will 
you tell us, sergeant, what you have dis- 
covered ?” 

Sergeant Ryan produced his long, 
marrow notebook from his breast 
pocket and, laying it on the table before 
him, gave a preliminary glance at the 
group around the’ table. 

“T was called into this case,” he said 
in a matter-of-fact tone, “by the wife 
of the prisoner, George Freeman. The 
evidence against Freeman is that he 
was known to have been experimenting 
with phosgene and other deadly gases 
in the course of his chemical work in 
his private laboratory, that he was anx- 
ious to get money to carry on this work 
on a larger scale, that he would benefit 
under Mr, Shappard’s will to such an 
extent as to enable him to realize his 
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desires in this direction. Furthermore, 
a tube and a nozzle, which could haye 
been inserted through the keyhole of 
Mr. Shappard’s room, were found in 
Freeman’s workshop. That, Mr, 
Wentworth, is the substance of the 
case against Freeman, is it not?” 

Wentworth nodded. “Yes, sergeant, 
we have the instrument with which the 
killing was effected—in this case a 
deadly gas—the motive, and something 
else which you have not emphasized.” 

“What is that?” Sergeant Ryan asked, 

“The fact that this man’s ambition is 
so strong as to be a tremendous urging 
force, an obsession that will drive him 
to any desperate act.” 

“For the sake of harmony in our dis- 
cussion,” said Sergeant Ryan, “I am 
willing—at least for the time being—to 
concede you that point. Now, let me 
tell what I discovered in my investiga- 
tion. Are the exhibits here, Mr. Went: 
worth?” 

The prosecutor nodded and touched 
a buzzer. An attendant entered. 

“Exhibits in Shappard case,” said 
Wentworth. 

The man went out and _ presently 
return with a satchel. Wentworth took 
it and emptied its contents on the table. 
There were a sealed glass jar contain 
ing a vaporous gas, a tube, and a nor 
zle. 

Sergeant Ryan took up the nozzle 
and examined it. “This is a spraying 
device on which the prisoner Freemat 
has been working in his spare time. His 
plan—as he has explained it to me—is 
to use some of the deadly gases that 
were so effective in the late war 
improve the present methods of exter 
minating vermin. One of his most int 
portant experiments consists of working 
the phosgene gas into a sort of paste 
which hardens on being cooled and 
—in that state—is entirely inactive 
When subjected to heat or friction, 
however, there is combustion, and the 
gas is released to do its deadly work 
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It is something like the solution used 
in the manufacture of matches in its 
action. Do I make myself clear, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

Everybody signified assent, and Ser- 
geant Ryan continued. ‘The autopsy 
performed by the medical examiner 
shows poisoning by phosgene gas, but 
if the gas had been introduced by 
means of a nozzle forced into the key- 
hole, there ought to be some scratching 
or marking on this smooth brass sur- 
face to show for it.” 

As he spoke, Sergeant Ryan held up 
the nozzle for Wentworth’s inspection. 
“Do you see any mark or scratch?” he 
asked. 

The prosecutor examined the brass- 
work minutely, but finally was obliged 
to give in. “No; it’s quite free of any- 
thing like that, but Freeman might have 
inserted it carefully, so as not to make 
any scratch.” 

Sergeant Ryan shook his head. “A 
fanatical scientist such as you represent 
Freeman to be, wouldn’t have thought 
of that. Furthermore, he couldn’t 
have got the nozzle in far enough to 
shoot the gas into the room beyond if 
he had not wedged it tightly into the 
keyhole. You can prove that for your- 
self by experiment later on, if you 
like.” 

“We'll have to see about that,” said 
Wentworth, a trifle sulkily. Like most 
prosecutors, he disliked to admit any 
weakness in his evidence. 

“Now,” Sergeant Ryan continued, 
“when I came to examine Mr. Shap- 
pard’s room, I was struck by one thing 
that did not apparently appeal to 
Brother Langham and his colleagues as 
significant—if they noticed it at all.” 
And the sergeant shot a quick glance 
of amusement at the headquarters de- 
tective. “Tell me, Langham, did you 
notice Mr. Shappard’s phonograph rec- 
ords ?” 

Langham, his face flushed at feeling 
that this keen-minded criminal investi- 
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gator was criticizing him, was immedi- 
ately on the defensive. “Sure, ser- 
geant,” he retorted. “Sure I noticed 
the records. They were scattered m 
disorder all over the floor, as if he’d 
played ’em and then been too tired or 
careless to put ’em away again.” 

“Ts that all you noticed about them?” 
Sergeant Ryan persisted. 

Langham looked thoughtful. “I—I 
guess that’s all I can think of now,” he 
said, 

Sergeant Ryan leaned down and 
picked up a brief case which had been 
lying at his feet. He opened it and 
drew forth a phonograph record, laying 
it on the table before him with the other 
exhibits. 

“If you had been observant, Lang- 
ham,” Sergeant Ryan continued, with 
his quiet smile, ‘“‘you would have noted 
that all of Mr. Shappard’s records were 
of high-class concert and operatic and 
symphonic music—all except the one 
on the turn table, the one he must have 
played last before his death. Noticing 
this, Langham, you would have asked 
yourself why this jazz record should be 
in such company; and you would have 
tried to find out more about it. I did, 
and this is what I have learned.” 

The group around the table was now 
eagerly leaning forward, drinking in 
every word that fell from the sergeant’s 
lips. Even young Lawrence Farwell 
had lost his air of mild boredom and 
seemed interested, while Pilkington and 
Lowther were tense with excitement 
and craned their necks to get a better 
view of the record which had now be- 
come the center of the conference. 

“Examining this record, gentlemen,” 
Sergeant Ryan went on, “I observed 
that it looked as though some one had 
held a match against it, blistering and 
scarring its surface in several places. 
I then had an examination made by 
a chemist, and he reported that tiny 
particles of matter still adhering in the 
grooves contained phosgene gas which 
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would be released on the application 
of heat or a certain amount of fric- 
tion.” 

A gasp went up from the group at 
this announcement. Wentworth was 
the first to speak. “It seems to me, ser- 
geant,” he said slowly, “that you are 
merely strengthening the case against 
Freeman. You are merely showing that 
he committed the crime in a different 
way from that which Langham had sup- 
posed,” 

“Sure,” Langham agreed, a look of 
relief suffusing his dull face. “We got 
the goods on Freeman. It was his 
poison gas done it, all right.” 

Sergeant Ryan was unperturbed. 
“The phonograph record,” he contin- 
ued, “had been treated with this hard- 
ened paste preparation of Freeman’s. 
That is true, gentlemen; and the prep- 
aration, when submitted to friction, 
would become active, releasing the 
deadly phosgene gas into the near-by 
atmosphere, and causing the death of 
any living creature that might come 
under its influence. That, I grant you. 
The crime was planned by a cunning 
mind. The record was put on the turn- 
table of the phonograph by Mr. Shap- 
pard himself; the machine was started; 
the needle, working its way along the 
groove of the record furnished the 
requisite friction; the gas was released 
to do its deadly work. That is how 
Mr. Shappard was killed.” 

“That certainly was ingenious, ser- 
geant,” said Wentworth, almost admir- 
ingly, “and you certainly deserve credit 
for figuring it out. I don’t see where 
it helps Freeman, except to prove him 
a cleverer scoundrel than thought.” 

A faint exclamation escaped Mrs. 
Freeman at this point. She was about 
to break into an angry storm of de- 
nunciation, but Sergeant Ryan calmed 
her with a glance of reassurance and 
held up a warning hand. The woman 
quieted herself and stroked her hus- 
band’s hand encouragingly. 
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“That would be true, Mr. Went 
worth,” Sergeant Ryan said composed- 
ly, “if it could be shown that Free. 
man had guilty knowledge of the exist 
ence of the poisonous substance in the 
groove of the record. The next ques- 
tion I had to answer was: How did that 
odd jazz record get into the murdered 
man’s collection of classics?” 

Pilkington, the lawyer, gave an excla- 
mation of admiration. “By Jove, ser- 
geant, how finely you reason things 
out! You have a regular legal mind!” 
And he wiped his bald head with his 
handkerchief. It was not a warm day, 
but the lawyer evidently found fol 
lowing the sergeant’s line of deduction 
a severe tax on his mental resources. 

Sergeant Ryan smiled in acknowledg- 
ment of the implied compliment. “My 
investigations showed that the record 
had been sent anonymously to Mr. 
Shappard, and had been delivered bya 
uniformed messenger wearing a livery 
of a rather distinctive color and design. 
My assistant has been all day going 
around to the tailoring establishments 
who make such uniforms in an effort 
to identify the store or institution using 
that particular style and color scheme. 
About two hours ago he phoned me 
that he had been successful. In the it- 
terval I have completed the case, draw- 
ing the loose threads of evidence—fatt 
and circumstance—together.” 

“You have found out who sent the 
record?” The question came from 
Lowther, and the strange, choked voict 
in which he uttered the query showed 
how deeply he had been moved by the 
sergeant’s recital, how strongly his emo 
tion had been stirred. 

Sergeant Ryan inclined his hea 
slightly. ‘I have found out who sent the 
record—and the person who sent the 
record is the murderer of Mr. Shap 
pard. Shall I continue, gentlemen?” — 

“‘Surely,” assented Wentworth, a 
though a faint smile of incredulity still 
hovered about his lips. 
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“Yes, go on,” urged Pilkington, his 
face verging on purple with excitement. 

Sergeant Ryan turned halfway in his 
chair toward the door at his back. 
“Job,” he called, raising his voice so 
that it could be heard outside the room. 

The door opened, and Larkin ap- 
peared, accompanied by a patrolman 
and another man—a man in a plum- 
colored uniform with black braid along 
the outside trouser seams and around 
the edges of the coat. In his hands he 
fidgeted nervously with a cap on which 
was a design worked in gold braid. 

George Freeman sprang to his feet 
with an exclamation as the uniformed 
man appeared. “That’s the messenger 
who brought the record!” he cried. 

Sergeant Ryan motioned him to be 
seated. Then he turned to the others. 
“Well, gentlemen, there is one identi- 
fication, but perhaps some one else in 
the room knows this man. Can any 
one i 

His speech was interrupted by a low, 
moaning cry, then the sound of a falling 
body, as Lowther, under the stress of 
the excitement, collapsed in his chair. 
His face had turned a ghastly white, 
his great mass of hair was disheveled. 
For a second he had rested between the 
support afforded by his chair and the 
edge of the table; then he had dropped 
to the floor. 

Sergeant Ryan sprang to his feet and 
rushed to the stricken man’s side. Pilk- 
ington, who had been sitting beside him, 
seemed bewildered and nonplused. 

The sergeant felt for the pulse. He 
raised one of the limp hands and let 
it drop to the floor again. Then he 
turned to the others who were crowding 
around him. 

“Get a doctor. I know he’s dead, but 
We may as well have a_ professional 
Opinion to confirm me.” 

A gasp of amazement went through 
the group. “Dead!” several of them 
Tepeated dazedly. 

“He must have had a weak heart,” 
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said Sergeant Ryan. “He thought he 
could bluff this thing out by coming 
here this evening, but he wasn’t able to 
stand the strain of the thing*” 

“What?” cried Pilkington, ‘You 
mean that it was Lowther who sent the 
phonograph record treated with the 
chemical composition that would release 
the poison gas when the friction of the 
needle was applied?” 

“Yes,” said Sergeant Ryan, “it was 
Lowther. He had talked to Freeman 
about his experiments and had obtained 
some of the paste from him. There was 
one peculiar streak in the man—his 
fondness for coins amounted to a mania. 
For years he had coveted Mr. Shap- 
pard’s collection for the museum of 
which he was curator. He came to long 
for the coins so much that he could not 
wait for Mr. Shappard to die, and he 
took what he thought was a safe means 
of bringing about the collector’s demise. 
It nearly proved a safe way, at that— 
for him—and very nearly disastrous for 
our friend Freeman.” 

Mrs. Freeman came forward and 
seized the sergeant’s hand impulsively. 
“You've saved my husband for me, 
Sergeant Ryan; we'll never forget you.” 

Sergeant Ryan turned away in em- 
barrassment. He was averse to scenes. 
Wentworth relieved the situation by 
“T’ve just been talk- 
confirms 

record. 


coming forward. 
ing to this messenger. He 
what you say about the 
Lowther sent him from the museum to 
deliver it at Shappard’s residence. Con- 
gratulations on a good piece of detec- 
tive work, sergeant! I'll see that Free- 
man is released just as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

The detective bowed his acknowledg- 
ment and shook hands with the prose- 
cutor. “I guess I don’t need to stay 
here any longer,” he remarked ; then he 
made a sign to his thickset henchman. 
“Come, Job!” he ordered. “This case 
is finished.” 








heart that it is these very uncertainties that make living interesting, 
worth while. 

Take for example, the much abused and much maligned U. S. mail. What 
could we ever do without it? We don’t mean that we would find difficulty in 
transacting business, should the mails cease to function; that would be the least 
injury that such a catastrophe would inflict upon us. What we would miss would 
be one of our dearest, most treasured, and highly valued uncertainties. Of course 
we do not mean that there is any uncertainty about receiving letters. No, no; 
perish the thought! What we mean is the uncertainty of whether we will get 
a letter or not, and, if we do get one, what it will contain. Will it be a beast 
of a bill, a check from a fellow editor who has seen merit in our stuff, news that 
an Australian uncle has died and left us heir to untold riches, or a sweetly scented 
note from Mabel—ah, how we tremble with uncertainty at the thought of opening 
this one! ' 

Take these unopened envelopes before us. Let’s open a few: 

“The payment of the premium on your contract for life insurance in this 
company will be due on the thirtieth.’ Gosh, that was a jolt! But out of sight 
with the wretched thing until the day she’s due, for we may beat.them to it. 
But let’s get on; perhaps we will find something pleasant. 

Dated “Somewhere in Texas:” “I have just finished reading ‘A Real Fox,’ 
by Eden Phillpotts, and want to say that it is the most inane short story I have 
ever read. It has no plot, no characters, and seemingly the language is illiterate. 
I hope we shall not have to read such stuff again. Signed, A Casual Reader.” 

Talk about uncertainties! But, Casual Reader, a great many people in this 
world are illiterate, and this is true of characters in fiction. We regret that you 
did not care for the distinguished Mr. Phillpotts’ effort. 

sut, as “every cloud has its silver lining,” so every mail brings sunshine 
and happiness. Take the way S. E. Bernhardt, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
begins his letter: 


A LTHOUGH we complain bitterly of the uncertainties of life, we know at 


D—elightful 
S—uperb 
M—agnificent 


And to think that our magazine is all of that! High praise, indeed! We never 
liked yellow paper, but we love it now, for, among other things, Mr. Bernhardt 
has written this upon it: “If you want to feel the pulse of the reading public, 
just miss a few issues, and I’ll bet you couldn’t handle the complaints with a 
million secretaries in a million years. I have read everything from Blood and 
Thunder to the Good Book, and my opinion is that the Detective Story MAGA- 
ZINE is the greatest magazine ever published.” } 

And here’s another “silver lining,” but with one rift—and there’s a mice 
little bit of poetry in it, too. Mrs. Floyd A. Reed, of North Dakota, sends it: 

“T just cannot understand why Mr. Raguar Kaalire, from Kristiania, Not- 
way, has lost his lack of humor. I was born in Bergen, Norway, and we all 
loved fun such as that dear Johnston McCulley produces. I don’t agree that our 
clever Thubway Tham should be shut up in a dark prison for life or break his 
neck or that some other cruel death should take him. 
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“But we do agree on some things. Herman Landon is an excellent writer. 
I never miss anything written by him. My grandfather is ninety-two years old, 
and he is a good judge of stories. He says, ‘Johnston McCulley and Herman 
Landon are two great men. The only trouble with McCulley is that he keeps 
us in such a terrible suspense in waiting for more of his great work.’ 

“But, dear sir, you advertised for next week a story by Christopher B. Booth, 
‘Mr. Clackworthy Digs a Hole.’ Please tell Mr. Booth to put the digger in 
the hole and cover him up. Be sure he is put in face down so that the more 
he scratches the farther down he goes. So much for that. 

“T know that ‘Mysterious Hidden Hall’ is going to be a good one; too bad 
your stories are only out once a week. I could read them every day, and then 
some, 

“If the world wishes stories with lots of pep, 
Then read about Thubway Thammy, 

How he lifts a leather, and then side-steps 
To laugh at Craddock, that nanny! 


“The author is splendid, his work full of fun, 
On my word of honor, by golly, 
Just go to your dealer and ask for the ones, 
hat were written by Johnston McCulley.” 


Poor Mr. Clackworthy! She wants him interred. We venture to say that 
many a tear would be shed over the bier of the affable “flimflam” should this occur. 

And this letter will bring joy to the heart of Douglas Grey, for it means 
that the writer wants more stories about his great detective, Thorndyke Flint, and 
his assistants. 

“Certainly Douglas Grey has not lost his punch,” says George B. Tyler, of 
New Castle, Indiana, ‘and the latest Flint story was, to my mind, one of the 
best placed and best told of the many fine Flint yarns that have appeared in times 
gone by. Flint’s deduction as to how the poison was placed in the bottle con- 
taining the wine was a very fine piece of reasoning, but, however, to a follower 
of this great character, it was no more than one would expect from him. I 
mean that statement for a tribute to Grey’s ability of drawing his character so 
vividly that his work, to the steady follower of that character, can be followed 
with the certainty that the right solution to the problem will be found by methods 
with which the reader becomes acquainted. 

“To my mind the definition of a good author is a person who can draw 
his characters in such a way that the reader seems to become able to speak to 
them; in short, to make them seem like real living people.” 


des 


MUCH GOLD BRAID ON NEW POLICE UNIFORMS 


HE new summer uniforms of the Washington police are more resplendent 
than any police attire seen hitherto in the capital city of the United States. 
Navy blue in color, the uniform is adorned with large letters, “C. P. C.,” with 
gold leaves close to the letters. On the shoulder is a large wreath, and in this 
Is the rank of the wearer. And the officers all have rank, with the exception 
of a very few noncommissioned ones, who must wear a bright gold chevron on 
their arms. The officers’ trousers are striped with a double row of gold braid, 
while the sleeves of the blouse have six heavy rows of the same trimming. The 
caps, which are of the same pattern as those worn by naval officers, are blue, but 
are literally covered with gold braid. 








if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world te earn your own living; or if erimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is te be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 

Marion M., Ohio.—I am sorry, my dear, that you feel so unhappy and 
discouraged, as your writing shows you to. Persons who have not strong wills 
are inclined to fall into these unhappy states, sometimes with full cause, and 
often without. Whether you have true cause or not I can’t tell. Handwriting 
is no revealer of the future or of physical things, though some of you folks persist 
in thinking so. Your disposition is a pleasant one and your temperament not 
exacting, and from this, and this alone, I, deduce the fact that you must really 
have unfortunate conditions of life, since you would be fairly happy, it would 
seem, if you had the chance. The best thing I can say to you is that a strong 
will, hope, and the determination not to be beaten will pull us out of almost 
any rut. 


James T., Sheboygan.—Dear James T., just so long as you wonder what 
you should “try next,’ just so long will you continue to try something next, 


instead of sticking where you are and making a success of your job. The 
trouble with you is not that you have still to find your talents, but that your talents 
need to be applied, definitely, to something. Your handwriting shows me rest- 
lessness encouraged, shiftlessness endured, a bad temper, quarrelsomeness, and lack 
of patience suffered to live. So many of you folks spend your time and your 
effort in flying from one job to another, when the whole trouble is that there's 
not a job on earth that you’ve ever forced yourself to buckle down to. You 
just buckle down somewhere, James T., and decide that you'll make a success 
of that job, even if you leave the moment that you’ve done it. Of course you 
won't leave! Having made a success of one job, you will have to stick right there 
until convinced that you ought to get another—and that’s the whole secret ol 
getting out of the unfortunate rut in which you now are. 


Ranpotpn Rieper..—Your orderliness, conscientiousness, and_ instinctive 
thoroughness are unusually strong for a young man who has just finished school. 
You are to be congratulated, for you will have far less of unhappiness than the 
majority of persons. Go right into business. Don’t be led off into clerical work. 
Try for merchandizing in some form. I don’t mean salesmanship, either, but 
the actual handling of commodities. Get into the buying department of a dry- 
goods store, for instance; or into a broker’s office or into the warehouse of a 
commission merchant. Those are your opportunities, 
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ALLISTER.—Sorry you have had to wait so long, but I always have to keep 
hundreds waiting because there simply isn’t room enough in the whole magazine 
to keep you all attended to promptly. Your handwriting shows a nature which 
is a most pos:tive one, although I suspect that your personality does not give 
this impression. Your convictions are “set” and your enthusiasms thoroughly 
controlled. You have a high temper, which does not often make its appearance 
in public, but is very much alive. 


ow 


If you are living in that very small village, with no prospects of getting out, 
I would advise you to take up some study by correspondence. You would do 
well in the higher branches of accounting and would be interested in telegraphy, 
“wireless” operating, and electricity. Don't imagine that I have made a mistake 
in your sex. There are just as many opportunities in these lines for women as 
for men, and I warn you that in a few years you positively must get out into a 
wider, broader life unless you wish to have your nature turn sour and mean. 
You are only moderately affectionate, and successful achievement, independence, 
and a full life will ultimately mean more to you than anything else. You may 
not believe this just now, but it will do no harm to train yourself for a career. 
it will prove interesting, and by the time my prophecy comes true you will 
be prepared for it. Even if you disbelieve what I say, it can do no harm, can 
it? It will certainly train and educate your mind. 


East MeripeEN.—The oe of children varies a great deal as to 
whether or not character may be deduced from it. Clara, although so young, 
shows already her prim and rather self-conscious personality, her set ideas, and 
her stubbornness, which has no element of temper in it, but is, for that very 
reason, all the more a fault. Mary is a girl who will mature slowly. At twelve 

> is about where Clara was when she was eight. This does not mean that 
ara has the superior character; on the contrary, girls who mature too soon, 
‘little women,” as they are so often approvingly called, have almost no promise 
of future developme nt. The gangling, awkward schoolgirl of eighteen is the 
right thing. The self- “possessed and complete female creature of eighteen may 
be less of a problem to the world, but she will probably be of far less worth. 
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So Mary should be kept a child. Keep her out of doors. Dress her as a child, 
and see that girls of her own age who are more mature are kept away from 
her. As for Clara, I think it would be a splendid thing to send her to her grand- 
mother, whose writing shows me that she will be in very close sympathy with 
the girl, and with her natural development into a pleasant-enough, but rather 
narrow-minded woman. Let Clara educate herself for a teacher if she chooses. 
She will do fairly well at it, and will, at least, be ambitious and diligent. Mary 
will need much, much longer time to decide on a future work. She will probably 
express unbounded enthusiasm, at intervals, for everything from the stage to 
aviation. Don’t take any of it seriously until she is about twenty, at least. I 
acknowledge that Mary is a handful for a father to bring up alone, but you have 
so much good sense, sympathy, and humor that I think you'll be equal to it. 


E. S. A.—I wish that the way in which you arranged your address could 
have been shown, for it is most characteristic. Your handwriting shows the mind 
which is not only trained but specialized. It is concentrated and focused. It 
has no loose ends. It is not often that a graphologist has the pleasure of finding 
such a perfect type as this in the mail. 


Yry eae Wass Rite. Dish so he yn 
Taunting thar sherman os heuSunlain 2 


“eee Lt 


vi 
7 oe. 
—_— 6.8-K . —— 


I estimate you as not outwardly emotional; as intensely critical; as most 
exacting, and most so of yourself; as painfully alive to all impressions, but giving 
out few. You have the kind of good taste which is so positive as to be almost 
an obsession. You are seldom enthusiastic and never demonstrative ; are innately 
en and ardent, but I would think that you would show this about once in a 
lifetime ! 


Louis Rice, Pittsburgh.—I don’t know whether you intended me to use 
that identification name or not, but it is all I have, so I reckon it’s all right. 
The reason you show so much interest in delineations of character is that you have, 
as you say, some talent for literature. Also you are exceedingly intuitional, which 
helps. As for your being successful as a writer, that’s really doubtful. Your 
will power is weak, and your mind, with all its possibilities, untrained. Sorry; 
don’t want to hurt your feelings—but there it is! If you should make up your 
mind to work, and if you took your profession very seriously, and if you could 
give about four years to preliminary study, my verdict would be quite different. 
It’s your power to set aside every other consideration and bend your will to the 
uses of ambition that I doubt. 


Bettina.—Well, Bettina, you’re another of these girls who propound the 
question, Shall I marry or go to work? And, as I’ve said so many times, the 
irony of the thing is that usually, with the idea of escaping life’s cruel hand, 
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you marry and go to work! So far as you are concerned, you are fit for neither. 
To tell you the truth, my dear girl, I don’t know when I have seen a bit of 
writing which expressed such uselessness on all lines as yours. I sincerely pity 
any man who marries you under the impression that he is getting a helpmate. 
As for an employer, he will be badly in need of help, indeed, before you will have 
a chance with him. Mind you, Bettina, there are lots of things about you that 
are promising. You have a mind, and you have independence; but you have 
never learned even to look at yourself. You believe that all you have to do is to 
make up your mind to get a man to support you, in marriage, or to walk into 
some business house and pick out your job; whereas the fact is that, if thrown 
out from the shelter of that good home about which you say such cruel things, 
you would firtd life hard, hard as nails! Do forgive me for giving you this 
public scolding, my dear. If I’d had your address I should have written you, 
but I just couldn’t let you go tramping on your way, believing that all you had 
to do was to reach out your weak, ineffective, and inefficient hand to have the 
plums of existence fall into it. What I have had to say is cruel enough, but 
it is the depths of kindness compared to what the world will say and do to you 
if it once gets you into its clutches. You go to that sweet mother of yours, my 
dear, take her advice, and see if you can’t grow up into a fine, worth-while woman. 


Artuvur S. W.—It is a curious thing that left-handed persons obey the same 
laws as right-handed when trying to write. That is, they make the left hand 
perform just the same motions as the right would, with the exception that the 
physical action has to be reversed. Your rightward-turned “hand,” which you 
have abandoned in the last two years, shows far more of vanity, assurance, and 
temper than your present backward-turned hand, but I have an idea that this, 
too, will pass, leaving you with one turned rightward, but shorn of its excesses. 


1 Gn & 
Wh, 


SCL - 


We VON oN sain ed 


Both phases show a nature with many moods, many tendencies, with the 
ambition and inventiveness underdeveloped. In taking up telegraphy I consider 
that you are on the right track, but don’t be content with that alone. Investigate 
all forms of machinery, and especially the theory of machinery. This is new 
ground to you, perhaps, but I assure you that you will find it congenial. 


Etta M. M.—Your handwriting shows a character in which there is much 
decisiveness, much courage and practical ability. The specimen of the writing 
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of.the man you intend to marry shows a person who is sensitive, proud, and 
rather vain. His standards and ideals are quite different from yours; he has 
little of the direct ambition which you possess. What is more, he is the type 
’ —~ wants his wife to admire him and admire his opinions. Could you 
o that? 


C. F. W.—The question of a business partner is always a most difficult one. 
A man who is good in business, practical, and possessed of good judgment will 
sometimes be a poor partner for a man equally as worth while as himself; and 
two men, neither of whom is especially worth while, sometimes are successful 
when associated. The psychology of business partnerships, in fact, is as involved 
and complicated as that of the partnership of love. This person whose writing 
you inclose should make you a good partner. He has more will power than 
you, but is sweet-tempered and tactful; he is loyal, truthful, and has good 
judgment. Your nature is more yielding and less sweet-tempered than his, but 
it is also loyal, and is marked by the possession of good judgment. I can see 
no reason why the two of you would not be helps to each other, but I cannot 
be absolutely sure. You may be the exception to the rule. I can say, however, 
that you have ninety-nine chances of success together—which is worth knowing. 











IN NEX’T WEEK’S ISSUE: 
The Picaroon and the Snare 


The Benevolent Rogue Walks into a Trap with Eyes Half Open. 
By Herman Landon 


Thubway Tham’s Jealouthy 


Our Sympathetic Friend Falls Prey to the Green-eyed Monster. 


By Johnston McCulley 
His Stupid Stenographer 


Proving it is Just as Effective to Simulate Stupidity as to Bluff at 
Being Clever. 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 


Justice Uncovers Her Eyes 
(ANOTHER SIMON TRAPP STORY.) 
Shakespeare is Paraphrased——‘‘Tuerr Will Out.” 
By Roy W. Hinds 
And Other Short Stories. 
Malice Sure of Your Copy by Ordering it Now 
































The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


if It is Impossible for you to walt fer Mr. Scott to touch upon the work In which you are especially Interested, In one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement ef what your education fs, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
tan give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Canaries as a Side Line (Continued) 


GREAT many persons, instead of investing in birds on the scale suggested 
A in the previous article, would prefer to begin with two or three pairs. 

In that case breeding cages must be used, as the males will fight 
if there are so few of them together. The best plan is to introduce the female 
into the male’s cage, not the other way around, as would seem the more natural ; 
the female nearly always resents the intrusion, often to the extent of putting 
up a most unladylike fight, whereas the male welcomes her with attention and 
song, and so a peaceful ménage is assured. 

No cage smaller than twelve by twelve is possible, and one louble that size 
and more will well repay the investment in happy and healthy birds. 

Providing nesting materials to the birds is a matter for the utmost care, 
as they will not accept everything. The very best material is called charpie, and 
is nothing more than old, soft linen pulled into shreds. It should not be placed 
in one spot, but should be put where the birds will have to peck and pull at 
it to get it. Bits of moss, of horse or deer hair, of cotton and other oddments 
may be added in very small quantities, as the birds seem to use them more for 
amusement and appearance than for any utilitarian purpose. 

Summer “rape” is the staple food for canaries. It must be fed liberally, 
for birds are by no means the dainty feeders that they are pictured in poetry. 

Green food, already mentioned in the previous article, is a variation and gives 
zest to the appetites, in much the way that a salad does to our own, but, similarly, 
it is no substitute for more substantial rations. Many an amateur bird fancier 
has made the mistake of feeding green food for the main course of his pets. 

During the breeding season the mothers, contrary to theit usual custom, 
relish insects, and for this reason a great deal of green stuff, just picked from 
the fields, ought to be thrown on the floor of the cage or breeding room for 
the birds to pick at, taking care to remove it before it becomes wilted and stale, 
as none of it will be eaten so long as it is fresh, and the birds are occupied in 
searching for the parasites which such woodland plants always harbor. 

After the bird has laid her first egg—only one a day being laid—put some 
flaxseed and crushed oats with the usual seed, and if in a town where plants 
, from the woodland are not easily come by, it is well worth waking a special 
trip to the suburbs to secure some. 

A paste of hard-boiled egg and minced crackers should be added as soon 
as the young birds are hatched. It is good for them, and the old birds will see 
that they get plenty of it. 

_ This egg paste, if liberally supplied, will check the occasional tendency to the 
eating of her eggs by the female. The males seldom are tempted to this trick. 
_ A young bird of six months, if his song is clear and assured in delivery, 
is ready for the market. If a fairly good singer, and of slim, graceful shape, , 
with light and dark markings on his wings, he ought to bring not less than eight 
dollars, A really beautiful singer should be kept by the breeder for nearly a 
year in close association with the one bird which is retained for an instructor, 
lf petted until tame, and taught little tricks, and its singing qualities constantly 
encouraged by being sung and whistled to, it may sell for as high as fifty dollars, 

The real money in the breeding of canaries lies, of course, in getting the 
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reputation of producing fine singers and tame birds. To do this the breeding 
room must be entered often, care being exercised that the movements are never 
hasty nor the voice loud; or the hand must frequently be put into the breeding 
cages, accompanied by low, coaxing tones. This will assure you of having young 
birds which will have almost no fear of any human being. 

For fine singers, close interbreeding must be avoided. This is best and most 
cheaply done by keeping two distinct broods and allowing mating between members 
of the two only. 

In considering this business as a means of profit it is well to remember that 
if you are unfamiliar with the rearing of birds, the wisest plan is to buy an 
ordinary pair and watch them breed for a season, as much valuable information 
can be gained in that way, and if one dies or the young do not do as well as 
you have hoped, your monetary loss is small—in fact, is really nothing, in view 
of experience gained. 

With intelligent care at least fifteen young birds ought to be produced by 
each female parent, and even should some of those birds turn out to be mediocre 
singers the profit will be at least twenty-five dollars, allowing for the cost of 
feeding both parents and the young during that season. 

Considering that the care of even the suggested thirty females and ten 
males would take only the tag ends of a day devoted to some more gainful 
occupation, the possible profit from the four hundred and fifty young—each 
female bringing off six young three times in the season, and allowing for one 
in each set being lost—at the very low prices of three to five dollars each would 
be close to a thousand dollars. 

In the first year this profit would be much reduced by the cost of purchasing 
the initial forty and of getting in general supplies, as well as by the cost of the 
singer who is to be the instructor of the young birds. 

The raising of canaries is not an occupation for any one with a hasty temper 
or who is without a genuine love of birds, but for many persons it is the happy 
solution of financial problems, as well as a most delightful hobby. 


GL meena erie snermenonn trae 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
oo a few weeks ago, how we got together and worked out the 


preliminary steps of the solution to a cipher? How I said that this was 
one of the best ways, I thought, to give you a good working knowledge 
of solving ciphers? Well, here’s another that we'll treat in the same way. 
I'll analyze it up to a certain point, then leave it for you to finish. Let’s go! 
Just a secgpd, before we begin, though; this problem was sent in for out 
perusal by Fart SH. Simmons, of Custer, South Dakota. He’s a clever fellow, 
is very fond of a good cipher problem, and gets a lot of fun making them 
up himself. Witness his work: " 
In the imaginary case of a band of thieves who have a great quantity ol 
loot on hand, some one in the band hears of a man who would be interested 
in purchasing one particular jewel. Two of the band are sent to look up the buyer. 
After considerable delay, with no word from the pair, the “boss” writes to his 
lieutenant to ask if the delegates got in touch with the proposed buyer. This 
how he asks: 


DDDDDDDDIINAARRWCANEEIHYKGHSB 
TWBHDTOAAOAEIFHNTTUANTT 


Our & iS 
BLMOD 


Now, to solve: The first step, of course, is to test the thing to find ot 
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whether it is of the substitution or of the transposition class. This is done by 
finding out the percentage of the vowels, percentage of the consonants LNRST, 
which are the consonants most used, and the percentage of the consonants least 
used, which are JKQX and Z. If these percentages are found to be within five per 
cent of forty, thirty, and five per cent, respectively, the cipher is unquestionably 
of the transposition class, and it is solved by a process of elimination, which will 
determine what pattern or arrangement the author of it had in mind when he 
rearranged his original text. (A transposition cipher is nothing more or less 
than a rearrangement of the letters in any given message, according to some 
geometric plan or mathematical division of letters; no letters are added, none 
are taken away.) To get back—if the cipher in hand does not answer the test 
just given, then it is generally safe to assume that the cipher is of the substitution 
class, and to go ahead accordingly—that is, by applying your tables of frequency 
of single letters, pairs, et cetera. 

Now, in the case of the cipher above, we have an exception to the general 
tule. ‘The percentages are thirty-two for the vowels, twenty-eight for the con- 
sonants most used, and one per cent for the consonants least used. It is, there- 
fore, according to our general test, a substitution cipher. But let me save you 
work that would keep you engrossed till Gabriel blows his horn. It’s a trans- 
position cipher, after all. And therein lies one of the chief points I want to draw 
to your attention—names of persons, places, technical information, et cetera, 
often reduce the value of your tables to an absurdity; and the only way in which 
to overcome this is to use your intuition to find out what the general nature of 
the text will be. In the case of the cipher we are considering, the general test 
fell flat because there are two character names in the cipher. 

Perhaps you would have tried to solve the cipher as one of the transposition 
class, anyway, very soon after you failed to get a start on it as a substitution 
cipher, so I did not give away much when I headed you off in that last paragraph. 

Now the usual method of solving a transposition cipher is to divide the 
letters in columns, according to the divisors of the whole. Not clear? Well, in 
the cipher we’re considering, there are sixty-four letters in all. Divisors of 
sixty-four are two and thirty-two, four and sixteen, eight and eight. Make two 
columns of thirty-two letters each, or vice versa; four of sixteen letters each, 
or the reverse, or two arrangements of eight columns each, and see if you can 
read something that makes sense, either across, or up and down, or in and 
out, or—but there you have your problem. 

You'll find the solution in next week’s issue. 


The answer to last week’s cipher is: “I’ll be there.” The letters in the 
answer were those whose position in all three sections of Lawyer Smith’s cipher 
were the same in each section. By “position” is meant, literally, distance, in 
number of letters, from the first letter in each section, Eh? 


OSBORNE TO ENTER MISSOURI PRISON 


THOM \S MOTT OSBORNE, former warden of Sing Sing penitentiary, 

Ossining, New York, has declined an offer of Governor Hyde to appoint him 
warden of the Missouri penitentiary, but he will become an unofficial adviser to 
the new prison board, serving without salary. To equip himself to act in that 
capacity he will enter the prison to live for a time as a convict. He will establish 
mn this penitentiary a system of self-government for the convicts similar to the 
Mutual Welfare League which he originated in the New York State prison at 
Auburn and later placed in operation in Sing Sing. 





This department, conducted in duplicate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGATING 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
rs i] purpose Ms te aid them in getting in touch with 


While M4 will be better te use your name in the notice, we will print your request 

“blind” if you prefer. in sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can forward promptly any lettecs that may cone for you We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuita 

if it can be avoided, please de Bay send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specifie as te address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found,” 
it would be weil, also, to notify us re ‘ny change in your address. 

en you hear from the person you < seeking, tell us, se that we may take your notice ou 
roy readers, help those whose trlende © or relatives are missing, as as you would like to be helped ‘it you were In a similar 


Bosition 
ING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the auther of such telegram or ietter is the person you are seeking. 





WALKER, EDWIN.—He served six years in the navy, AUSTIN, JOHN.—He was Alscharged. from the navy 
and when last heard from was In Decatur, Illinois. He a short time ago, and stopped off at Utica, New York, 
is about thirty-nine years old. His parents are very looking for a position. There was icy where he 
anxiois to get news of him and will be grateful for any é fed, but there is one now, a igements can 
information that will help them to find him Mrs. A. for his fare. He is ¢ nineteen years old, 
Walker, Route 6, Box 30-A, Albany, Oregon. 2 inches tall, has a _ light complexion and 

bre r. When he left Utica he was heading for 

HERZEKOW, H.—He left Newport News, Virginia, on Minneapolis. Any information as to his present where- 
March 11, 1920, for Baltimore, Maryland, to purchase abouts should be addressed to F. J. O’Brien, boiler in- 
some goods for his grocery store. He is forty-five years spector, D. L. & W. R. R., Utica, New York. 
old, five feet nine inches tall, with brown hair and mus- . 
tache, and gray eyes. He wears glasses and has bad SHEPARD, FLORENCE.—She disappeared from her 
front teeth. He may be known by the name of Harris. home about eight or ten years ago, She is twenty-four 

. seen in Baltimore the day after he left years old, about five feet in height, and has light-blue or 

was going to New York. Any inf gray eyes and light-brown hair She was last heard of 

i! help to find him will be very gratefully ss pba bao bog and ween Nes Egle od D. C, 

~iate » hi P 1 Cf by the name of Florence acDonald, Any information 
ciated by his son, Harry Herzekow, care of this magazine. about her will be very gratefully received by D. D. § 

DUFFY, ED.—He is about thirty-six years of age, and ard, 352 West South Temple Street, Salt Lake City, 
was last heard of at Miles City, Montana, in 1906, when HEMSTREET, FRANK J.—He was put in the Home 
he was working there for @ cattle man. His mother is for the Friendless in St. Joseph, Missouri, and he 
very anxious to find him, and will be glad to hear from his sister Sadie were adopted out West Ile was 
any one who can give her news of her son. Please write back in @ crate about 1884. He has nol eyes at . 

J. E. Green, 323 Fifteenth Avenue East, Vancouver, hair, and a sear on his face. His mother would greatly 
British Columbia, appreciate any information that would hely her to find 
j : >| ree be 9 f “io} < o 

MARTIN, YERIL ASHLEY, who left Salanas in Octo- pool la 902 North Eighth Street, 
ber, 1919. 2lease let your family know where you are. i this 
Your father ae met with an accident, and your mother SOLBERG, VICTOR and RANGNAR.—One of these boys 
is very much worried. Write to her or to your aunt shot his mother accidentally and was sent ) orphans’ 
Laura. They will not try to make you come home; they home after the father died They a 
only want to know where you are and if you are well. and Gerda. The father’s name was 

boys mus. be over thirty years old 
ARCHAMBAULT, JOHN.—He is a locomotive engineer Agda is very anxious to find them. 
and enlisted in the engineers for overseas service, but to any one who can tell _her anything 
was disc barged. and left his address as General De- Harvey Swenson, Box 234, Milford, Iowa, 
Duluth, e is about six feet tall, with gray eyes 
brown hair and mustache turning gray. He was last COLWELL, LEON ELMER. He was last s a at the bee 
of at Brockville under the name of John Murphy. Position in San Franciseo in 1915 He w afterward 
own name ig tattooed on his arm. He is now about to Seattle, and has not been heard from since His 
forty-nine years old. His family will be most grateful for sister is very anxious to find him and w n appreciate 
any information that will help them in their search. iny assistance in the matter, Gladys Colwell de Asturias, 
A. LL. A., care of this magazine. care of this magazine. 


\SHERMAN, ISAAC, of Hever, Massachusetts. He left Fn I eh A gor rly 
a vente 


n he morning December 9, 20, for |} and his mother has worried very 
me on the morning of Decemb gg ? Ss peor health, and would be happy to hear from 
has not been seen since. As he had no reason to le y son e is) now about thirty-nine year old, = 
his home, it is feared that something out of the Ge wie tae ill . sofatte pn 
nary must have happened to him, and his family Hi . é ‘ as Wis Bim aoe ee 
greatly appreciate any information that will help them . M » Mrs. W. G. Bowers, 405 Hamilton 
what has become of him. He is five feet five Avenue, Du sne, Pennsylvania, 

’ tall, of dark complexion, with brown eyes. His f 
business affairs have all been settled satisfactorily since McGEAN, _HERAM.—He was sometimes | 
he left. Any assistance from our readers in helping to ram Mitchel lie is nineteen years old. 
find this man will be thankfully rec d by his wife and oa hes tali ae ig ae nd i ' yes, a 
*hildren. "lease write Mrs. I. Sherman, care of this plexion, pittec pox. 1en 
. ren Fleas oe : si was working in a ant in Philadelp . His mother 
and brothers would be glad to hear from n 
MeGean, 586 Canada Street, St. Paul, Min: 


sr ae of business, a toy and novelty store in 


magazine, 


ROGERS, MRS. J. H.—Her last known address was 
Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio, about nineteen years s 
Her maiden neme was Sarah Ann Dawson. Her fr Rompers hy hg Fl dae 
sister has been trying to find her for years, and William McKay Sery ay om faut’ he 
be y grateful any one who can give her any infor- egg ge AR on ce eermasiitae 7 
about her She is now about forty-three years ) ation Pk a ing 
she should see this her sister Lizzie hopes she Spprectates M an Bh ioe 
write. She has tried every other means without suc- Coe oy A Pe: Pp a . a 
and feels sure that will find her through the a otre Austin, Lexas 
readers of this magazine Mrs. FE. Koberts, 347 
Avenue, Toronto Ontario, Canada WEBB, CLARA BELLE.—She 


dark hair i d s, and is abo 


GABRIEL.—My mother. died when I was four years old Her daughter ' woud be very hepyy 
ani time after that my sister and F lived with my she has been seeking her for years 
§ i John Boxe, somewhere in Iilinois. My sister COPIES, 5900, 58 TeOCITen & OOOk 
married Lonzel Ingle, of Indiana. My father remarried somew tne re in’ Calif rnia. Any news : 
in Indiana and put us in a home at Wabash, that State. most gratefully received. L. C. W., care 
out nine years ago, and have not seen my zine. 
of my people since. I would like very HOLTRY. IVAN, better known as Jack, 
from some them, and especially from send ress to G. H. Hand, at 316 
will st grateful to any one who Ar fornia aes 
find ’ My father’s name is John 
is Cliffe q I am now serving in the CARTWRIGHT. DURIUS.—Iie 
in Santo Domingo. Please write to Lars \ t -nit years ago, when he 
Gabriel, care of this magazine. e, M: i George, with relatives in 1 
GEORGE “CARTWRIGHT, last heard 
BELL, CHARLES RUSSELL.—He is about forty-eight Washingtor vbout twelve years ago He 
years old and was last heard from in Texas. He is about height, dark complexion, and walks with 
five feet six inches tall, and has dark eyes and hair An information about these two men _ wil g 
old pal would like to have his address. Jack H. Long, ea by Ruth Benedict, Box 394, Ocear 
137 North Street, Bennington, Vermont. forni 


= Rog ( 





Missing Department 


pALLIAmS, NANCY, we lived in or near Spr nagete, 
about She was then 


and went ge, on 
formation that will help “to, find these relatives will do 


a reat od by writing to W. Murray, Box 3, Cohay, 

Mississip 

ene. —Wanted to communicate with the pototinns 

Tucker, who married aged and afterw 

Their names were Sam im _ 
lived in Gatesville, Texas, and Elizabeth, 

sister, who married Dave Cox. A. J. Webb. 807 Third 

Street, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


PORTER, MRS. CHARLES.—She is the daughter of 
William and Annie Murphy, of Grand Manan, New Bruns- 
, and was last heard of in Providence, Rhode Island. 
She is supposed to have gone later to Quebec. Her sis- 
ter would appreciate any news of her, and will be glad to 
r from her or from any_one who can help her to 
know where she Mrs. Ellen Coward, 7030—105 A 
Street, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 


BAUMEISTER, WILL.—He has been missing for nine- 
teen years, and his two children, Lucy and Agatha, who 
have not seen him since they were little children, are 
very anxious to find him. He is about six feet tall. and 
is now between seventy and eighty years old. His daugh- 
ters feel that he may need their care, and it would make 
them very happy indeed to see him again. Please write 
to Agatha Baumeister, 411 Fifth treet, S. W., Great 
Falls, Montana. 


TUCKER, ARTHUR H.—His 
Ohio. When last heard of, nearly eight years ago, 

was at Lake Forest, Illinois. He is about thirty- two 
years old, and has light-gray eyes and brown hair. is 
mother will be deeply grateful for any information that 
will help her to_hear from her son. ts. Hannah Tucker, 
Route 4, Box 25, Wellston, Ohio. 


MACNAUGHTON, MARTIN HENRY.—He sailed from 
Sheepshead y, New York, on April 6, 1920, on the 
schooner Hogan,”” bound for Santo Domingo. 
No word received as to the fate of the men 
or the boat. Welford George, his brother, and Mortimer 

Povie and Donald Tench made up the crew. 

was thirty years old, with dark-brown hair and 

and Welford was twenty, with dark-brown hair 

eyes. The mother and wife of these boys will 

for any information that will help them to 

know what has become of them. Ethel A. Macnaughton, 

150 Webster Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


WOLFFMAN, ANNA MARTHA.—She married the Rev- 
erend Cornelius Unruh, a missionary worker in India, in 
the summer of 1915, and went to India with him. 
cousin is anxious_to hear from her, and will appreciate 
any information. H. F., care of this magazine. 


home is near be ape 


GAYNOR, MRS. JOSEPH.—Her maiden name was Jes- 
sie Huskins. Her son would be grateful to any one who 
can give him her present address. Jeorge ©. Gaynor, 
Drumheller, Alberta, Canada. 


PARKS, KASSIE, and her sister, ELIZA QUINN.— 
They are about twenty-three and twenty-six years old re- 
spectively, and when last heard of were in Seattle. Their 
sister would like to hear from them, and asks them to 
wite to R. P. S., care of this magazine. 


McRAE, JAMES.—Piease let me hear from you at once. 
your brother, Saxton McRae, Glen Alum, P. O. Box 75, 
rginia 


NOTICE.—Addresses are wanted of former members of 
the medical detachment of the Sixth Cavalry who served 
in the war. Any one who knows the whereabouts of any 
of these men will do a favor by writing to M. E. Robert- 
@m, 1913 Vinton Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 


HOLTON, WILLIAM J., who graduated from the Au- 
fusta Medical School nine years ago, and when last heard 
of was a pra ‘ticing physician at White Springs, Florida 
Aty one knowing his address please write to P. O. Box 
318, Maple Falls, Washington. 


BAKER, ALFRED J.—He was 
ne, nearly two years ago, and was last heard of at 
‘ssourl Valley, Iowa. He was on the U. 8. 8. “‘North 
Dakota” in 1919, If he sees this he is asked to write at 
once, and any one who knows his address will do a fa- 
A is" sending it to Mrs. Edna Baker, care of this maga- 


discharged from 


LARURIE, R. C.—He was last seen in Wilmington 
atound the first of August, 1920. Any one knowing his 
wares Dlease notify his old friend, Howard L. Clark, 
est Fourth Street, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, 


nh ERBY, MILDRED.—in April, 1920, she left her home 

to ffalo, New York, to go to work, and is supposed 

= have one away with a man named James Tully, and 
have married him. Her parents and friends have never 
rd from her since. Her grandfather begs that she will 

ee _ him, and will be grateful to any one who can 

Roe m news of her. W. H. Sexton, 280 Saxton Street, 
ester, New York. 


HUBERT.—yYour friends are grieved and sad, but all 
pee hae - Re confidence in you and want you to come 


onan ss HUGH W., and BABY EFFIE.—They have 
en seen or heard from in three years, and were 
Taot known near Boston, Massachusetts. His two 
twin daughters are anxious to hear from him and to see 
their sister, who was four years old in January last, and 
has blue eyes and probably light-brown hair. He is 
twenty-seven years old, about five feet seven inches tall, 
with light-brown hair and blue-gray eyes. He was 
shoe salesman. If he sees this perhaps he will be kind 
enough tc write and give some news of the child. Loretta 
Terrill, care of this magazine. 


BECKER, HENRY, VALENTINE, and ANDREW, from 
Schwarzwenborn am Knull, Germany, who came to this 
country about thirty or thirty-five years ago, and went to 
Pittsburgh or New Kensington, Pennsylvania. Their sis- 
ter, Marie E., and their brother Burghard have been ask- 
ing for them, also their cousin, Catherin Rehm, formerly 
Hewig, who has good news them. ny 
knows the whereabouts of these men will 
favor by writing to Catherin Rehm, 31 Sedgwick Avenue, 
Lincoln Park, Yonkers, New York. 

LEWIS, JACK.—His old pes would like to 


him. When last heard from was in Cleveland, 
Landon Lawson, Box 237, Cattlesburg, Kentucky. 


hear from 
Ohio. 


HEYLEIN, FRED and HELEN, of Minneapolis and Den- 
ver. Please communicate at once with Sidney Haire, 970 
Marvel Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ZUCK, SOPHIE, formerly of Bulls Union 
Hill, New Jersey. Any one pnowine her address will do 
a favor by writing to J. Williams, 222 South Peoria 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WILSON, var ul ieee ae was last heard of in 
ge RS ci in 1915. Any news regarding her would 
be tefully received greatly appreciated. Private 
Willan Wilson, care of this magazine. 


BUCKNER, WILLIAM HARVEY.—He is seventy-three 
years old, with gray hair, blue eyes, and a sear on his 
left cheek. He is about five feet eight inches tall. He 
has not been heard from since 1909. He went from Ed- 
gar, Illinois, to Escondido, California, and there dropped 
from sight. Any news about him would be gratefully 
received by his niece, who does not know whether he is 
dead or alive. Please write to Mrs. A, E. Parker, R. R. 3 
Box 9-D, Omaha, Nebraska. 


GOULD, HAZEL, 
City; MERLE BELL, 
and FRANKIE BROWN are 
care of this magazine. 


TRAVER. MYRON H.—He was last heard from in Sep- 
tember, 1914, when he was employed by a telegraph com- 
pany in construction work at Waterville, Washington. He 
is thirty-five years old, five feet eight inches tall, with 
medium-brown hair, blue-gray eyes, wears glasses and 
has a sear at the outer corner of left eye. infor- 
mation Sogaraing him will be highly appreciated by his 
sister, Mrs. 0. Olson, 100 Twenty-first Street, Battle 
Creek Michigan. 


BURGER.—John Burger ram away from 
was fourteen years old, a since that time has lost 
track of his folks He fell in with some people named 
Bolt and took their name. Now he would like to find his 
own family, father, mother, sisters, and _ brothers. He 
has one sister named Rose, and a brother named Alex 
When he left home his people were living in Juluth, 
Minnesota, and a year later he heard that they had 
moved to Canada. He has spent the last nine years 
in the U. 8S. army, and served thirteen months in Franec 
He has gray eyes and brown hair, and a sear on his left 
side where he was shot when he was a small boy. He 
and his wife would be very happy if they could find some 
of his family, and hope that through the readers of this 
magazine they may be successful in their efforts to come 
together again. Mrs. John Bolt, 317 Lakeview Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas. 


BRADLEY.—Any of the sons or 
Colonel William Warren Bradley, 
Ohio, or his granddaughter, Mrs. 
friends knowing of their whereabouts, 
cate with their sister, and mother 
Mary Eliza Bradley Asbury, 6532 Lorain 
land, Ohio. 


McNAMARA, DENNIS and ANNA.—They were last 
heard of in New York City fifteen years ago Any one 
who knows of their present whereabouts, please write to 
their elder brother, John McNamara, 2620 West Twenty- 
second Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


HOGAN, ROBERT PORTER.—He left his home on 
April 28, 1920, without any reason, as he had never had 
any family troubles. He was working as a_ steamfitter. 
His mother is in Canada, and at one time lived in To- 
ronto. His wife and three children would like to 
from him, and if he will write, his wife wil! give a sat- 
isfactory explanation of everything. Mrs. B. P. Hogan 
37 South Jessie Street, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Ferry Road, 


who was last heard of in Kansas 
last heard of in Burkburnett, Texas, 
asked to write to Virginia, 


home when he 


daughters of the late 
formerly of Cincir > 
Daisy Swinford, or y 
communi- 
Swinford. 
Avenue, Cleve- 





Missing Department 


NINA.—When last heard of she was a nurse 
in the Wilmingt Delaware, Hospital. Her sister would 
like to hear tren her. Bertha Prentiss, 421-2 Plain 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Pe tale A. E.—Please write and let me know where 
HL, care of this magazine. 


pg lea GORDON E., who, several years ago, was 
manager of lumbering operations at Plaster Point, Cape 
Breton. He is a tall, well-built man, and though of a 
mild and pleasing appearance, is of a very fierce a. 
and was known throughout the island as Fighti 
Fletcher.’’ Any one knowing his present address will do 
a great favor by writing to L. W. Wilson, 17-A Wolfe 
Street, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


TULLY, BENJAMIN SALISBURY.—He was manager of 
a brewery and when last hea 
Rhode Island. 
height. very stout, wi inf 
tion as to hig whereabouts will be vappreciated by Beuben 
S. Smith, care of this magazine. 


FITZGERALD, HARRY 8.—Your brother Jack would 
like to hear from you, as the house in Philadelphia has 
been sold and you are wanted to sign the deed. Then 
you can have your money. John I. Fitsgerald, Chester 
Springs, Pennsylvania. 


HILL, VIOLA.—I went overseas in Pig! and was re- 
ported as killed, but I got back all K. However, I 
lost track of a very dear friend, from Seas I last heard 
in 1918, when I was in Germany. She was then in 

can send me address of Miss 


SMITH 


. If any one 
I shall be very grateful indeed. 0. Willey, care 
of this magazine. 

ZERBE, ELMER LEWIS, who was _ heard of twenty- 
six years ago, when he was in the Home 
Chitdren, 
ze 


for Friendless 
in Reading, epnmeyirents, and WILLIAM HENRY 
last heard nineteen years ago in the Lan- 
Pennsylvania, Hospital. Their sister and mother 
happy if they could get some news of them, 
glad to hear from any one who can help 
Miss Katls M. Zecbe, 188 Wood Street, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania 


SCRAMLIN, KIRK.—He was last heard of in May, 
1915, at Livermore, Colorado, when he was working there 
on the Circle X Ranch. He is about six feet tall, twenty- 
four years old, with fair complexion and blue eyes. Any 
one who c give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to his brother, who has tried every other means 
to find him, but without success. Frank Scramlin, Box 
147, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


BURGESS, LYMAN S.—He is about thirty years of 
ace and at one time, about 1908, drove a stage between 
Crowe Agency, Montana, and Miles City. He came East 

i bis people in Massachusetts, and was last seen 
by ; buddy in July, 1909, when he was headed back 

s Any information will be greatly appreciated by 
Texas Kid, care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, RODERICK (DEWEY), who was in Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, during the winter of 1918, and was 
last heard of in Los Angeles He is about six feet tall, 
and has red hair. Will he write to his buddy?  Infor- 
mation will be gratefully appreciated. T. Q. L., care of 
this magazine. 


RALEY, THOMAS KEYS.—He is about sixty-one years 
old, and is probably in Alaska or on the Pacifie coast 
He is asked to communicate with his sister, Cora, or with 
his nephew, Johnston McCulley, care of this magazine. 


aa Soros WILLIAM S.—He was an engineer on the 
8. 3 running from Savannah, Jeorgia, to 
Pitladetphia, a was last seen in May, 1918. An old 
friend would like very much to hear from him. ¥s Mase 
care of this magazine. , 


Mek oat 9 a FREO L.—He left his home in Roches- 
ter, N York, on December 16, 1915, and was last 
heard Cleveland, Ohio, in| February and March, 
1916 sre is property to be divided, and any one who 
"ab information about him will do a great favor 
to his children by letting them know Any assistance in 
this metter will be thankfully received. M. F. care 
of this magazine, 


easter, 
would be 


FOLBERT, THOMAS.—He left home about eight years 
ago and when last heard from was in Indianapolis, In- 
diana If he sees this he is asked to write to his sis- 


ter, Mabel Linnihan, care of this magazine. 


some people in 


WILSON, IVEY.—She was adopted by 
been heard 


Oregon two or three years ago, and has not 
of since Information that will lead to her present ad- 
dress will be appreci i yy her mother and _ brother 
Please write to Elmer Wilson, Bay Center, Washington. 


ADAMS, MRS. C. W.—She went away when her son 
was two years eld, and he has never seen her since. He 
is now sixteen, and would be very happy to get some news 
of his mother. If she sees this he hopes she will write 
to him Robert Raymond Jotm Adams, Route 1, Yelm, 
Washington 


GRAFTON, JOSEPH M.—He was last heard from about 
thirteen years ago, eee “ was traveling with a glass 
blower and moving-pictu ow. He is about six feet 
tall, of slim build, with "dark hair, and all fingers except 
the little finger and thumb missing on one hand. His 
home is supposed to be Fairmount, West Virginia. Any 
one knowing what happened to this chap will do a favor 
by writing to his friend, who wants to get in touch with 
him for ‘‘auld lang syne.”” G. P. Scofield, BR. F. D, 1, 
Montowese, Connecticut. 


GOOD, MAUD.—When last heard from she was in Pull- 
man, Washington. She is new about thirty yoars old, and 
has light hair and blue eyes. Her brother would be glad 
to hear from her, and will appreciate any information that 
will * him to find her. Charles M. Good, 2120 Eye 
Street akersfield, California, 


VINCK, FILIP.—He was born at Hulst. N 

1874, and left there for America in April, ‘ 

years be wrote regularly to bis parents. He was 

working a waiter in the Hotel Metropolitan, at St. 

Paul, yy His iast letter, written in May, 184, 

from that hotel, was the last they received from him. 
information that would help te know what has be- 

come of him would eet gratefully received by his only 

sister. Please write. te Arthur Claes, C. N. R. H., St 

Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. 


MODJET, HAZEL.—Please write to your friend whom 
you knew in Cheyenne, Wyeming. nid Heisler, Los 
Banos, California. 


CAVALIERO, R. G., alse known as Leigh. He was last 
heard of in San Francisco in 1914. Any “inform ation con- 
cerning him will be appreciated by HB. F. L., care of this 
magazine. 


PRINGLE, JOHN.—He was a telegraph operator and 
was last beard of in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
ried Mary McCormick, of Sand Patch, that State. 
information that will lead to his present whereabouts will 
be appreciated by his son, who was adopted and would 
be glad to see his father. J. . McCormick, Vine Street, 
New Martinsville, West Virginia 

COMER, GUY.—He is about thirty-two years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, with black hair and dark-brown 
eyes. His sister heard from him last in 1907, when he 
was at Pueblo, Colorado, and will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give her news of her brother. Mrs. E. B, 
Comer Novell, Route 2, Box 12, Jackson, Tennessee. 


FOX, R. L.—Would like to get your present address. 
We made the trip to the Black Hills in 1888. W. L 
Green, Thrift Brand, Burkburnett, Texas. 


MASON, MRS. LETHA.—Her mother has not heard 
from her sinve January, 1920, when she was in Chicago. 
Any news of her and her little son, Carlson, would be 
very gratefully appreciated by her sorrowing mother. Mrs. 
H. Burgett, care of this magazine. 
sixty-five years old, with 
information about him will 
write to 702 West Main 


BEATY, ROBERT A.—He is 
blue eyes amd gray hair. Any 
be greatly appreciated Please 
Street, Eastiand, Texas. 


STIERS, CHARLES €E.—Please write to your mother 
at 88 Innis Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. She is very ant 
ious about you. 


GARMON, EURAL, ARNOL, and 

ago they were in Oklahoma, but 

Their cousin would be giad to hear from them, and 

hopes if they see this that they will write. ©. B. Garmon, 
eare of this magazine, 


QUINN, LEE.—He is thirty-six years old, five 
inehes tall, and has red hair, blue eyes a ii 
plexion, with some freckles. He was last 

Tall of 1914, at Poplar Bluff, Missouri 

at Newport and Forth Smith, Arkansas, 
employed on woodworking machinery is 

be glad to get some news of him and will 
information. G. C. Quinn, care of this magazin 


VANDERURUPT, ANDY.-—-Uis home was in 
Ohio, where it is thought that his people 1 
laughter, who hag never him, would | 
any information that would help her to commul 
him. Madge, care of this magazine 


CAVANAGH, JOHN.—He is five feet cig 
and has black hair and aze 3, and 
left side of his forehead He was last 
He is asked to write to his mother at once ¢ 
much worried about him. 


HODSON, or HODGESON.—He was an 
teen or twenty . ago and married ar 
sta name was Miz Arkwright Her ma 
Lizette Snyder Sb ween married bx 
Wheeler, of Litchfield, scticut. Any one W 
where the Hodsons lived *r they were marric 
a favor by writing to E. H. M., care of this magazine. 

NELSON.—Please come home. Mother is very ill. Write 
at once and let us know where you are There 
important news for you. All ig forgiven and 
lease come home at once.—Pearl C 


ELAM.—About eight 


their ress Was 


feet nine 


actor about fif- 
act ose 
will do 


» ig very 
forgotten. 





Missing Department 


(HADISON, JOHN W.—His father hay A a Methodist min- 
ster. -eight years ago John was an ene Ohio, 
uy ak were living 
He was a traveling salesman. His Gaughter, ‘vhom he has 
never seen, would be very happy if she could find her fa- 
ag and will be most grateful for any information that 
help her to communicate with him. Dolores Madison, 
care of this magazine. 


teeny: DAVID C., who formerly lived in Dayton, Ten- 
is asked to write to old ‘‘Wear-ever Pal.” BF. Sit- 
ton, ton. 1416 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BRINER, RELIANCE.—He was last heard of in = 
coln, Nebraska, in 1920. Any information as to his 
ent where abouts will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 
Henry K. Briner, care of this magazine. 


BULL, JOHN.—He eponeared from his home in Chi- 
cago in March, 1920. He is about fifty-six years old, is 
a paper hanger and painter by trade, has white hair, and 
is of stocky build. He may have gone to Canada, 

are very much worried about him, and will 
deeply the:.:ful for any assistance in finding him. If he 
will only w:ite and let them know that he is all right, it 
will save Pa m a great deal of anxiety. His son will appre- 
ciate 4 Lg atige 17 that will help him to know what 
has Thy of his father. William Bull, 136 West Sixty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CURRE'!?, MARY, who is thought to have married a 
man named Joseph Numan, and who is the sister of Mil- 
lon Current. Any one who knows her or her relatives will 
do a great favor by writing to Mrs. Charles Umstead, 47 
Ells Street, Salem, Ohio. 


RICE, JAMES A.—He left his home in Chattanooga, 
Tennesee, in March, 1914. He is twenty-four years old, 
with brown eyes and hair, and ruddy complexion. Nothing 
has been heard of him since he left. Any news that would 
help to find him would be gladly welcomed by his mother, 
who is grieving for him, Mrs, B. A. Rice, care of this 
magazine. 


CAHILi, TIMOTHY and JOHANNA, who came to this 
country from County Cork, Ireland, about 1835-40. One 
brother, Patrick, settled in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, about 1837. Any information about these brothers 
. be greatly appreciated by a relative. .. care of 
lis magazine, 


HELLER, JOHN A., formerly of Clarinda, Iowa. He 
left his home about ten years ago, and was last heard of 
in Washington, D. C. He is six feet tall, with blue-gray 
eyes, dark-brown hair, and a brown mustache. If he sees 
this he is asked to write to his sister, who will be glad 
to hear from any one who Hy give her news of him. Mrs, 
lletta Howard, Bussey, low 


GATLIN, JOHN C.—He served as a sergeant in the medi- 
cal corps of the United States army during the war, and 
vas stationed at Base Hospital Number One while in 
France. He was last seen in New York City in Decem- 
ber, 1919 An old friend would like to hear from aie 
from any one who knows his present address. M. Cc 
are of this magazine. 


MAGINNIS, JAMES, would like to find bis parents, and 
hopes that some kind readers may be able to help him. 
te Was put in the St. Mary’s Orphan Boys’ Aavioms in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, when he was five years old 

is how twenty-two, is five feet six inches tall, 
brown, hair and hazel eyes. James Maginnis, 
magazine 


‘ CRAMER, TED, and JACK WILLIS.—‘They are believed 
» be somewhere in Iowa. Any one knowing their address 
bared do a favor by sending it to ‘‘Friend,” care of this 
magazine 
HARTSAW, WALTER ELLIS.—He was last heard of in 
St. Louis in February, 1913 He worked in Logansport, 
in 1909, He was reported dead in February, 
and his supposed body was sent to the home of his 
The casket was sealed and the body wag never 
them or any of his friends. There is much 
certainty about his death, and his relatives would 
to learn omething definite. Any one knowing 
puereabout rv about his death, will confer 
— by writing to his nephew, John E. Hartsaw, 
ast Fifth Street, Brookville, Indiana. 


. GUNN, ROBERT FULTON, known as Bob. He is about 

ee ee old and six feet tall. Has blue eyes He was 

:t heard of in Denver, Colorado. His father is dead, and 

. 4 very important that he should be heard from. Joe 
mun Administrator, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


bie bs J. H., of S a Francisco, is asked to write to 

the Colum, - Shorty’’ Peters, who worked with him on 

from ar imbia Highw y He would also be glad to hear 

A a, her old friend S. J. G. Peters, 834 Pierpont 
venue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





care of this 


L. J. K.—Please 
almost distracted 
are gone 


write at once. Your wife is ill and is 
Your mother does not know that you 
Please come home at once.—Your sister. 


cart. MISS EEVIA BELLE.—She was last heard of 
2 8 ss a. ndlenapetie. Indiana, where she was employed 

stenographer. 1 is wanted in order to settle an 
estate. Box 378, Lake Arthur, Louisiana 


Lig ig ey fh Leet GLADSON BROWN. <4 
was last heard some ten years 

merly of Fort Worth,” 
glad to hear from her. 
Lake Arthur, Louisiana. 


BECKER, WESTLEY HARRY, and MRS. CORA DUFFY. 
They were last heard from at ites Pennsyivania. 
po gs gpa brother would like to hear from them, and 

teful to any one who ean give him information 
that will ‘Telp him to find them. Kalph uis Becker, 
Paris, Ontario Canada. 


CESARZ, IRENE.—Please come home. Your grandfather 
is very much worried about you. All is forgotten and 
forgiven. You will always be welcome. Please let me 
hear from you. You can write in care of this magazine.— 
Grandpa. 


TRAVIS, GEORGE.—He has been missing since May, 
1920, when he was at Key West, Florida. His mother is 
worrying about him, and will be most grateful for any in- 
formation that will help her to know where he is. She 
be glad to hear from any one who can give her news 
o 3m. 


McMILLAN, DONALD A.—He was last heard of at 
Soap Lake, Washington, in July, 1919. He is forty years 
old, about five feet eight inches tall, with brown eyes and 
dark hair. He was a gasoline engineer. Any one know- 
ing his whereabouts will confer a great favor by writing 
to J. H. McDonnell, 327 Marion Avenue, Sand Point, Idaho. 


Tomlinson, Box 


WILSON, first name not given. He left home in May, 
1917, when he was seventeen years old, and his mother 
and two brothers, Roy and Clarence, would be glad to have 
him home again. Any one knowing where he is will do a 
great kindness by writing to bis mother, Mrs. Georgia A. 
Wilson, 3863 Bell Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 


WHITLEY, ROBERT 1t.—Some few months ago he tele- 
graphed home for money from Santiago, California. It was 
telegraphed to him immediately, but was returned un- 
claimed. He has the Washington State bonus coming to 
him. His family is very much worried about him, and 
would be glad of any information, James N. Whitley, 
ox 216, Hamilton, Washington. 


FARRELL, JOHN.—He left Toronto tn March, 1917, and 
was last heard from a month later in Chicago He 
served overseas and was discharged after having 
wounded, shell shocked, and gassed. At the time he 
he was under treatment for mental trouble, and may 
lost hig memory. He is about forty years old, of medium 
height, with dark hair and eyes, pale complexion, and 
rather bad teeth. Any news of him will be gladly re- 
ceived by his sister. A. Farrell, 98 Scollard Street, To- 
ronto, Canada, 


KLIEN, ADOLPH.—He has not been heard from since 
1910, when he was in New York City. He is about 
feet eight inc ing tall, of dark complexion, with black 
and brown ey} and is of husky build. His sister will be 
grateful for any information that will belp her to find her 
brother. Julia Klien, 1003 Olive Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syivania. 


DAUGHERTY, PERCY ELMO.—He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he was living on a farm near Paris, Texas, 
with a man named T. BKB. Crovens. All letters written to 
him since have been returned. He is about nineteen years 
old. His father is very anxious to get news of him, and 
will be glad to hear from any one who can tell him where 
he is. James 8. Daugherty, 417 Byrne Bullding, Los An- 
geles, California, 


EVANS, RUTH, or LEONA MEYERS.—There is news of 
great importance for her, and she is asked to write and 
send her address to KR. J., care of this magazine. 


LANE, ALBERT H., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
was last heard of in Akron, Ohio. His old pal, who 
worked with him in New Kensington, would like to hear 


from him. Brook Lanius, care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION gee aa —I was born near Carthe 
stisncart August , 1879. My mother’s name was B 
trice Coombs, AW, 5 think my father’s was Stalcupp I 
was taken to Idaho in 1884 by W. P. Rucker. 1 will be 
grateful for any information that will help me to find my 
parents A. RHR. Rucker, 450 Goldsmith Street, Portland, 
Oregor 


SKINNER, 
July, 1918. He 
hair and dark complexion He is 
brother will be deeply grateful for any 
him Please write to Mrs, A. Skinner, 
Street, Akron, Ohio 


QUINN, FRANK W.—He is about fifty years old, served 
in the Spanish- American War, and was discharged in 
1908 He was last heard from in Boston, where he wa 
a member of the fire department. Any information about 
him will be gladly received by his niece, Margaret, care 
of this magazine. 


McLEVY.—If the daughter of JOHN MeLEVY is living, 
and wishes to know what became of her father, who dis- 
appeared about sixty years ago, she should write to M. 
J care of this magazine. 


FRANK.—He left Boston Mills, Ohlo, in 
is twenty-eight years old, tall, with black 
*olish-American His 
information about 
174 North Maple 





Missing Department 


4 ng as te Ros the son of Oscar C. and 
Christina, of Chica He was rn June 18, 1910, and 
disappeared with nip. “father about July, 1917. When last 
heard of he was with his father’s adopted parents, but 
all trace of him has now been The father some- 
times assumes the name of Albert Crinston, by which 
name the boy may be known. Any information regard- 
ing him will be greatly appreciated by Peter G. Frederick, 
1053 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ROBINSON, CORNELIUS.—When last heard from he 
was in Milwaukee, but his home wag in Virginia. It is 
possible that he is living there now. He is colored and 
is sought by his brother, who will be grateful for any in- 
formation that will help to find him. Patrick Robinson, 
2358 East Fourteenth Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 


DAVIS, HAZEL.—Her maiden name was Brown, and 
when last heard from she was at the Du Pont powder 
works in Jacksonville, Tennessee. She left there in 1918, 
to live with a marri sister, and it has been heard that 
they went to Atlanta, Georgia. but have left there. Any 
one knowing her present whereabouts will do a favor by 
writing to R. B. P., care of this magazine. 


McANDREWS, VALENTINE ROY, who left his home 
in Denver, Colorado, some years ago. His sister would 
like to hear from him or from any one who knows his 
present whereabouts. When last heard from he was work- 
ing on a ranch as a cowboy, about twelve or fifteen years 
ago. Mrs. Edith Page, 41121-2 San Pablo Avenue, 
Emeryville, California. 


DENNIS, CHARLES E., who left Senta Anita, Cali- 
fornia, some months ago for Springfield, Massachusetts. A 
friend would like to get his present address. R. D. W., 
care of this magazine, 


CUMMINS, ane roe -He was born in Decatur, Ne- 
braska, about 1879. His sister would be glad to get news 
of him. Alsc of her uncle, RALPH CUMMINS. When 
these two men were last heard from they were in Snider, 
Missouri, in 1909, Any one who knows their present 
whereabouts will ¢ great favor by writing to Mrs. 
Edna Smith, 710 Morton Street, Falls City, Nebraska. 


ROBERTSON, MRS. LUCY LEOTA.—When last heard 
of she was at La Grande, Oregon, and had her two chil- 
dren with her, Jimmy, eight or nine years old, and Isa- 
belle, about seven. She has blue eyes, brown wavy hair, 
and a fair complexion. Any one having news of her will 
do a great favor by writing to H. L. S., care of this maga- 
zine. 


LAUGHLIN, MRS. BEN.--Her maiden name was Mary 
Baker, and when last heard of she was living in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. She has relations by marriage in Crab 
Orchard, Nebraska Any information that will help to find 
her will be highly appreciated by her daughter, Hazel, care 
of this magazine. 

COURTLAND, BERT.-——Please come back. I am waiting, 
and am much worried about you.—Virginia. 

PENN—OFF, CHARLES H.—I am very ill and need 
you. Please come or write to me.—Ruth D. 


BENEFIELD, DEWEY and EARL.—They were sent to 
an orphans’ home at Chicago, Illinois, In March, 1908, 
and have not been heard of since they were sent away. 
Dewey was ten years old, and Earl! eight when they were 

the home They were from Beardstown, lilinois. 

sister and grandmother would like to hear from 

and will be grateful for any information in regard 
to them that will help to know where they are. Please 
write to their oom. Mrs. Elizabeth Georges, Box 2, 
Davenport, Iowa 


BOEHLER, WILLIAM.—He left Columbus, Ohio, in 
June, jis youngest daughter, Anna, who is alone, 
wants to he ar from him, and will be grateful to any one 
who can tell her where he is or give her any news re- 
garding him. Miss A. R. Boehler, 2030 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ene PATRICK.—He was last seen in the 
where he came to nego- 
property which he owned 
known, the sale was made, 
ther is about five feet ten inches 
with black eyes, brown mustache, and gray hair Any 
informat ym that will help we find will be gratefully 
t ved by his son, S. K trey, 1904 1-2 Tacoma Avenue, 
Washington. 


CAREY. 
of 19 New York City, 
A Mot some mining 

As near as can be 

he disappeared. He 


Tacoma, 


years of age, 
dark-brown 
heard from in 
information 
mother, who 
Kathieen 


agg vg telgt PETER.—He is fifteen 
five et five inches tall, with blue 
i a fair complexion. He was 
Orleans Loulsiana, in June, 1920. Any 
him will be gratefully received by his 
much morried at his absence. Mrs. 
Kolia, Kentucky. 


JOHN T.—When last heard of he was 

aco, Tex with the Forepaugh Show He is asked to 
write to his brother, Harry B., Sheehy, 2150 Atlantic Ave- 
gue, Brooklyn, New York, 


about 


bourne, 


SHEEHY, 
Wa as 


HEIM, HARRY.—He left home January 24, 1916. 
is now in his twenty-first year, and is probably about 
feet tall. His aunts, Ida and Annie, have died since 
went away, and his father, mother, Willie. and 
Emma, would like him to come home. They hope, if 
sees this, that he will vrite and let them know wha 
he is. His father will be glad to hear from any one 
can give information about him. Conrad W. Heim, 
Central Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


VAIL, CHARLES R.—He left Norwalk, Ohio, in M 
1920, and was last heard of in Tomahawk, ontuche. i 
a month later. His old friend would like to have his prege 
ent address, and hopes, if he sees this, that he » wa write, 

Locke, Lakeside Club, Roosevelt, Arizor 


BAILEY, ELISHA.—He left Milton, Vermont, and 
Whitehall, New York, several years ago, and relatives 
would be glad to hear from him. Any information woulg 
be gladly received by his cousins, who are his nearest 
relatives. E. M. H. care of this magazine. 


BURNS, JOHANNA, the wife of John Burns, of Nash 
ville, Tennessee. They had two children, James 
Katie. Any one knowing anything in regard to them 
confer a great kindness on the children of Margaret Nese 
gle, who was a sister of Mrs. Burns, by writing to Mm 
H. G., care of this magazine, 


ZELDA, born March 1, 1898, and adopted to a family 
in South Dakota when tee small to remember, 
or mother if alive, or to get any rma: 
" ts. J. P. Franklin, Tweuty-fifth and 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


and EARL HEWETT, eleven 
years old. When last heard of they were in Portland, 
Oregon. Information as te their present whereabouts & 
anxiously sought by Charles Hewett, Gurdane, Oregon. 


McDERMOTT, TIMOTHY J.—He was last heard from 
in 1917, from South Dakota. He is a railroad machinist} 
His mother wishes to let him know that his 
her two children, his father, and aunt are dead, 
would like very much to hear from him, or from any om 
who can tell her where he is. Mrs. M. P, McDermott, @ 
N. W. Second Avenue, Miami, Florida. PY 


McGOVERN, JOHN, who left Schaghticoke, New York, 
on Apri: 10, 1876. He was born in County Cavan, Ire- 
land, and was last heard of in Fort Eddy, Texas, in 19% 
Any information concerning him will be ef 
ceived by Hugh McGovern, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, BEATRICE, formerly of New Orleans, 
ana. She was last heard of in Los Angeles n 
knowing her present whereabouts, please notify A 
care of this magazine 


BENEDICT, BURTON RAE.—He was born at Lyom, 
Miphigan, September 11, 1875, and was last heard frm 
at Lancaster, California, about 1918. is five feet eight 
inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. He hes tut 
soprano voice There is important 2Wes oe, 1 
any one who knows where he 
will greatly appreciate the favor. 
yon, 236 North Third Avenue, Tucson, Arizona. 


DOUGLAS, CHARLES M.—lle is from San 
fornia, and was_ last ee in Minneapolis, 
sota, in June, 1920 e is twenty-nine years 
fost ten inches tall, and has dar id light- brows 
hair. Any one who knows his present address_ will do & 
favor by writing to Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Thedford, Nee 
raska, 

BERGERON, YVONNE.—She left Wintl 
join a show in Scranten, Pennsylvania, anc 
not heard from her since She is very 
from her, and hopes if she sees this that 
soon. Gladys Leaird, 134 Wrentham Street 
Massachusetts 


RICE, Eman. When last he pard of ~ was ne 
Madison Square Theater ympa 91-98. 
estern friends would be glad ys he "4 isis i. or 
news of him from any one who knows him. L. Dy 
care of this magazine. 


SPRING, MRS. JOHN.—Her 
line Newton, and she was last heard of it alee 
Dakota. At that time she had had four hildren. 
FRANK NEWTON. He is thirty-eight years old, and a 
last heard of was in North Dakota Any into 

thantfully "received by their mother, Mrs. J 


Cloquet, Minnesota 


Lamine Streets, 


HEWETT, MRS. 8. E., 


», Maine, t 
r friend has 


Dorchestet, 


maiden name was Came 
Beach, 


last heard of at 1 
very unxious to beat 


mi tha oh hey RUTH. 
“ ‘A. Sy» cate 


panto, Arkansas. Al ) r is : 
from her, and asks het sent rer ackir 


of this magazine 


MATHSON, MARVIN.—His 
he was st heard of . 


Brooklyn, 
when he Wa 
hance he nee 

resent adi 
 cived to an old 
inne- 


Street, 


home 


gladly 
Eighteenth 


should 
friend. 
apolis 


128 East 




















ew and Easy Way 
To Learn 


Learn to Play and Sing in Spare 
Time at Home—Every Step Made 
Simple as A B C by Print-and- 
Picture Lessons That You 
Can’t Go Wrong On 





Entire Cost Only a Few Centsa 
Lesson 


How often have you wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or piano—or whatever your 
favorite instrument may be—or that you could 
take part in singing? 

How many an evening's pleasure has been 
utterly spoiled and ruined by the admission ‘“‘I 
can’t sing,” or ‘‘No, I aim sorry, but I can’t play.” 

At all social gatherings, some one 


including many who had never before tried to play 
any instrument or taken,a lesson gf any kind—have 
found my method equally easy. “My method is as 
thorough as it is easy. I teach you the only right 
way—teach you to play or sing by note. No “trick” 
music, no “numbers,” no makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method ‘“new’’—simply because it is so 
radically different from the old and hard-to-under- 
stand ways of teaching music. But my method is 

thoroughly time-tried and proven. 





is sooner or later sure to suggest 
music. When the others gather 
around for the fun, the one who can 
take no part feels hopelessly out of 
it—a wall flower—a mere listener 
and looker on! 

Or those long and lonesome eve- 
nings at home, when minutes seem 
like hours—how quickly the time 
would pass if you could spend it at 
the piano or organ—or in making 
a violin “talk,” or in enjoying some 
other instrument. 

And now—at last—this pleasure 
and satisfaction that you have so Mandolin, 
often wished for can easily be added Clarinet 
to your daily life. ' = 

No need to join a class or pin Ilute, 
ourself down to certain hours for Saxophone, 
Cello, 


Piano, 
Organ, 
Violin, 
Banjo, 
Tenor Banjo, 


ms or practice. No need to pay 
a dollar or more per lesson to a 
private teacher. Neither the ques- 


Learn to Play by Note 
For Beginners or 


Advanced Pupils 


Voice and Speech Culture 


Over 250,000 successful pupils—in 
all parts of the world, and includ- 
ing all ages from boys and girls of 
7 to 8 to men and women of 70— 
are the proof. Read the enthusiastic 
letters from some of them, which 
you will find printed at the left 
samples of the kind of letters I am 
receiving in practically every mail. 
My file contains thousands of such 
letters. Largely through the recom- 
mendations of satisfied pupils, I 
have built up the largest school of 
music in the world. 

3ut I don’t ask you to judge my 
methods by what others say or by 
what I myself say. You can take 
any course on trial—singing or any 
instrument you prefer—and judge 
entirely by your own progress. If 
for any reason you are not tisfied 
with the course or with what you 
learn from it, then it won't cost 


Ilarmony and 
Composition, 
Sight Singing, 
Guitar, 
Ukulele, 
Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar, 
Ilarp, 

Cornet, 
Piccolo, 
Trombone. 











tion of time nor expense is any 
longer a bar—every one of the ob- 
Stacles that have been confining your enjoyment to 
Mere listening have now been removed. 
y method of teaching music—in your spare time 
at home, with no strangers 
SUCCESS around to embarrass you 
tee Caen makes it amazingly easy to 
learn to sing by note or to 
over $200 
with my violin. 





play any instrument. 

You don't need to know the 
first thing about music to be- 
gin—don't need to know one 
note from another. My method 
takes out all the hard part 
overcomes all the difficulties 

makes your progress easy, 
rapid and sure, 

Whether for an advanced 
pupil or a beginner, my method 
€o.. Nova Scotia is a_ revolutionary improve- 
“I want to extend ment over the old methods 
the heartiest used by private teachers. The 
lessons I send you explain 
every point and show every 
step in simple Print-and-Pic- 
ture form that you can’t go 
wrong on—every step is made 
as clear as A-P?}-C, My method 
makes each step so easy 
understand and practice 
even children only 7 to 
years old have quickly become 
accomplished players or 
singers under my direction by 
mail. Also thousands of men 
and women 50 to 70 years old 


a about 
Cornet or music, 


Kasson 


. ‘ 
Swan. Denmark, Col. 


Mstem of teact 
Music,” | 
lard, Caraquet, N 








you a single penny. On the other 
hand, if you are pleased with the course, the total 
cost amounts to only a few cents a lesson, with your 
musie and everything included, 

When learning to play or sing 
is so easy, why continue to con- 
fine your enjoyment of music to 
mere listening? Why not at 
least let me send you my free 
book that tells you all about 
my methods? I know you will 
find this book absorbingly inter- 
esting, simply because it shows 
you how easy it is to turn your 
wish to play or sing into an 
actual fact, Just now I am 
making a special short-time offer 
that cuts the cost per lesson in 

send your name now, before this special offer is 
withdrawn. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. No obligation—simply use the coupon or send 
your name and address in a letter or on a postcard. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
979 Brunswick Building New York 


—— oe oe a oo oe oe oe eee © 
U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 979 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 


_Gentlemen: Please sena me your free book “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and particulars of your special offer. 


two 


I Name 


(Please print name.) 


| Addcres 


* City 
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Send Only the Coupon 


Yes, free—not a penny to send. Just take your choice of these exquisite TIFNITE GEMS 
and we will send it on our liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. In appearance and by every test, 
these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the 

difference. But only 10,000 will be shipped on this plan. ‘to take 
oli oO vantage of it, you must act while this special offer holds good. 

* Mail the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us which ring you 
Mountin Ss prefer. We’ll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem 
Flat Belcher Ring and the handsome solid gold ring—after you have carefully made an ex- 

Bo. 3. Sol amination and decided that — have a wonderful bargain and want to keep 
it—you can pay for it in such small eas peymente that you’ll hardly miss 
the money. If youcan tell a TIFNITE re from a genuine diamond, or if, 
for any reason at all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 


Put It Beside a Diamond 


The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance, & 


; TIFNITE and a diamond are as alike as two peas. TIF NITE GEMS have 
Tooth Belch the wonderful pure white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazzlin 
both’ mousing “dese fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. They stand every diamond test—fire, ach 
and diamond file. The mountings are exclusively fashioned in the latest 
designs—and are guaranteed solid gold. 


How to ~n Rings tah ty = he] Send No Money 


hess paner 80 | pe ends Paty pat when 
rawn tightly aro cc - . 
which you want to wear the ring. Be careful that the Same low prices now as before war. Most liberal, easy 
measuring paper fits ani ly without overlapping, “ Tt > upon 
measure at the second Joka the strip of paper terms. Send no money and no references. 1e coupo 

brings your choice of these exquisite rings set with the operkiag 
TIFNITE GEMS, for 10 days’ wear free. Be sure to enclose strip 
paper showing exact finger measurement as explained at left. 


FN . Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM while this liberal free trial offer 
i. 1 So. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 1862 Chicago, Ill. \ lasts. Wear it 10 days on trial—show it to your friends, and + 
what they say about it. Decide then whether you want to keep 


. w r iow — today—sure. 
on 10 days’ approval. or not end for yours n y 


eerie are cymuvcers \ THE TIFNITE COMPANY 


u 
00 per month until reduced price of $12.50, is paid. If not 


Daocrteg cing be cure ve onsioce otve as Gesortbed above) 511 So. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 1862 Chicago, 








